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FOREWORD 


This book was first conceived and written as a post-graduate thesis for 
the University of London, where it was submitted and examined in 
1987/1988. Considering the present revival of interest in Russian emigre 
literature, both in the West and in the Soviet Union, I hope that this 
work will find a wider and more varied audience than its original one. 

As I mention in my introduction, the study of the literature of the 
Russian emigration, of whatever period, is still fraught with many dif¬ 
ficulties, some more apparent than others. Their solution may in part 
depend on the success of those changes which are currently underway 
in the soviet Union. Even within the time it took to research and write 
my thesis (1983-1986), the “Gorbacev era” arose and began to flourish 
on the seemingly barren soil left by his immediate, and more remote 
predecessors. Aside from the larger implications of Michail Gorbacev’s 
policies, which are naturally beyond the scope of this work, the effect 
of liberalization in matters cultural has led, since around 1986, to a 
limited “rehabilitation” of Russian emigre writers and their work. This 
process is still in its infancy and, to a certain extent, tells us more about 
the dynamics^within Soviet society than about the writers in question. 
While one can only welcome the publication in the Soviet Union of long 
supressed material, and studies devoted to it, it must be remembered 
that what often passes for a novelty or revelation in the Soviet Union, 
may already be common knowledge in the West. 

Thus, for example, the publication of ChodaseviC’s Derzavin in the 
Soviet journal Neva can hardly be regarded as a sensation from the 
point of view of Western scholars, as they have long had at their 
disposal the original Paris edition of 1931 (not to mention the second 
Paris edition of 1986). That they have not taken much interest in the 
material lying at their feet is another matter. Although further research 
may naturally amend or challenge some of my findings or conclusions, 
I do not doubt that the guiding principles of my work will be confirmed, 
namely: respect for the essential importance of primary sources and the 
emigre writers* own perceptions of themselves. 

Despite its title, this book does not pretend to be a comprehensive 
analysis of the poetry and poetics of Russian Paris between 1920 and 
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1940. Those who are familiar with the period will miss discussion of the 
work of, among others, Aleksandr Ginger, Anna Prismanova, Lidija 
Cervinskaja, Nikolaj Ocup, Dovid Knut, Antonin Ladinskij, Boris 
Boznev and Vadim Andreev, along with the more notable omissions of 
Georgij Ivanov and Marina Cvetaeva. However, as I wanted to concen¬ 
trate as much as possible on the relationship between the older and 
younger generations of writers which, characterised the pre-war scene 
and which disappeared with the deaths of Chodasevic and the 
Merezkovskijs (just before and during the war), it became clear that I 
would have to exclude those poets, such as the above, who continued 
to write well into the 1950’s under completely different circumstances. 
This is not to ignore the influence the surviving generation of poets 
might have had on their contemporaries during their youth: in the case 
of Georgij Ivanov (or even Marina Cvetaeva), it would be particularly 
rewarding to search for echoes of their poetry in the work of those who 
were reading them. Such influences are notoriously difficult to 
establish, even if easy to detect, and I believe that at the stage at which 
I began my investigation it was far more important to read the work of 
the Paris poets in the light of their own criticism than through com¬ 
parisons of poetic texts. 

One final word of explanation: considering the difficulty of finding 
much of the material examined in this study, and the state of deteriora¬ 
tion from which much of it suffers (newspapers in particular), I have 
decided to include rather lengthy quotations at times. As there is still no 
danger of over-familiarity with these texts I thought it better to over- 
than to under-quote. 

Stanford , California , December 1988 Aleksey Gibson 

May 1990 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present work began life in 1983 as a proposal to re-examine the work 
of the Russian emigre poet Boris Poplavskij (1903-1935) in the light of 
unpublished material held in various archives and in relation to Poplav- 
skij’s interest in French Surrealist literature. A preliminary investigation 
of his life and works convinced me, however, that not only was Poplav¬ 
skij incomprehensible as a poet without reference to the wider context of 
Paris emigre literature in the period from 1920 to 1940, but that this con¬ 
text itself was worthy of serious attention as a self-contained and 
neglected period of Russian literary history. These two considerations 
led me to abandon both the idea of research into manuscripts, as well as 
a detailed study of the influence of Surrealism, in favour of approaching 
Poplavskij through his own literary criticism and that of his fellow 
emigre writers and contemporaries, and of comparing his work with that 
of another Paris poet of the time, Anatolij Stejger (1907-1944), whose 
poems seemed of equal stature and interest. In order to gain the best 
understanding of their work in its original setting, and to provide an 
overall view of what came to be called the “Paris School” of emigre 
literature, I have made extensive use of the criticism written by the 
doyens of this school, Zinaida Gippius, Vladislav Chodasevi£ and 
Georgij Adamovic, as well as that by Poplavskij and another member of 
the younger generation of poets, Jurij Mandelstam (1908-1943). 

In many ways the history of the Paris School and its particular 
aesthetic, known as the “Paris Note”, is the history of the relations be¬ 
tween these two generations in exile, the elder (Gippius, ChodaseviC, 
AdamoviC) having assumed the task of preserving the culture of the 
Russian Silver Age and of forming the next generation; the younger 
having to come to terms with this expectation and their own experience 
as emigres. With Gippius, Chodasevtf and Adamovi£ this interest in 
educating the young through literary criticism tends to replace almost 
completely the writing of poetry. In the case of the young, as seen here 
in the work of Poplavskij and Mandelstam, criticism could also 
become as important as poetry, for it provided a means of expressing 
ideas about literature and culture which were often in reaction to what 
their elders had put forward. 
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In writing on the poetry I have tried to show how the development 
of the “Paris Note” was a natural consequence of the cultural situation 
into which the emigres were thrown. On the one hand they had brought 
with them from Russia, and in particular from St. Petersburg, the 
rarified atmosphere and demanding standards of late Symbolism and 
Acmeism, and on the other the painful aftereffects which followed the 
collapse of the ancien regime and the Provisional Government. Between 
the extremes of the Silver Age’s refinement and the brutal lessons of the 
Revolution, Civil War and exile they had to create a new poetic which 
betrayed neither their artistic sense nor the reality of their present cir¬ 
cumstances. Considering the elusiveness of lyric poetry from all 
methods of analysis I cannot pretend that my use of contemporary 
criticism or my search for the characteristics of the “Paris Note’’ in the 
work of either Poplavskij or Stejger does these poets Complete justice. 
At least, however, I have been able to offer a framework for reading 
their poems and to show the extent to which they were conscious of the 
problems at hand. 

Before outlining the structure of this work, I think it necessary to 
make a few remarks in advance about the general difficulties of study¬ 
ing emigre literature and the way they have shaped my work and my in¬ 
terest in the Paris School. Throughout my research I have been struck 
not so much by the lack of work on emigre literature and its history, 
but by an inclination to accept rather complacently what has already 
been said and to avoid probing for deeper motives and questions. Often 
treated as a minor branch of twentieth century Russian literature, many 
specialists are content to leave emigre literature untouched ostensibly 
because it did not produce “great’’ authors or works. The shallowness 
of this reasoning is revealed by the fact that when an undeniably great 
author is found, such as Nabokov or Cvetaeva, a legend is soon created 
that they were the exceptions who were “persecuted’’ by a hostile 
emigre press. As Simon Karlinsky has pointed out in his foreword to the 
anthology The Bitter Air of Exile: Russian Writers in the West 
1922-1972 there also persists another form of “self-censorship’* about 
this literature which inhibits further enquiry. As he explains, this is 
either because emigre literature is assumed not to have anything of in¬ 
terest to say to readers outside emigre circles, or else because of an at¬ 
titude established in the West some fifty years ago: 
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By the nineteen thirties, the Western intellectual community, which had no ob¬ 
jection to the numerous successful Russian painters, composers, and dancers 
who were active in the West, came to regard the existence of an exiled Russian 
literature in its midst with a mixture of hostility and studied indifference. It was 
during that decade of Stalinist purges and proliferating forced labor camps that 
large numbers of American, British and French intellectuals (including such 
men as George Bernard Shaw, Theodore Dreiser, Andre Gide, and Thomas 
Mann) came to regard the U.S.S.R. as the finest example of a free and just 
social organization that humanity had so far been able to devise. A Russian 
writer who preferred to live abroad rather than contribute to the glorious experi¬ 
ment that was unfolding in his native country was automatically seen as a reac¬ 
tionary exploiter from the past and an obstacle to human progress in the 
present.' 

This political perspective poses several problems for the student. 
Never certain whether he is facing a sceptical audience, he might still 
feel he is under the burden of proving either that an emigre writer is a 
neglected genius, or that the political and cultural positions of emigre 
writers were always justified. 

If it is difficult to work around the prejudices of Western readers then 
it can be just as frustrating working with emigre attitudes. Aside from 
the natural processes of assimilation and attrition which attend the 
original authors and readers of a literature in exile, the critical and 
historical study of this literature has suffered from the careless arrivisme 
of a second generation now established in the West, and from 
misunderstanding by subsequent waves of emigres. These considera¬ 
tions have not only complicated the methods by which one might ap¬ 
proach emigre literature, but they have also caused considerable delays 
in the reception of this literature in Russia, for even if, “All work by 
living emigre writers is automatically unpublishable and often unmen¬ 
tionable in the Soviet Union” 2 , there is certainly a demand for it as vari¬ 
ous documents testify. 3 

Fortunately for the literary historian and critic the Paris School offers 
solutions to most of the dilemmas raised by the study of emigre 
literature. In the first place, although the German occupation of Paris 
did lead to the destruction and disappearance of many Russian collec¬ 
tions, most notably that of the Turgenev library 4 , we still have at our 
disposal most of the journals and newspapers of the time, which is sadly 
not the case with archives of the other centres of the emigration, such 
as Berlin and Prague, where Soviet occupation has prevented access to 
material where it might still exist. As a consequence of its good state of 
preservation, the literature of Paris has become the best documented in 
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terms of catalogues and bibliographies. Finally, it appears by most ac¬ 
counts that Paris was the most selfconsciously “emigre” of all the cen¬ 
tres of the emigration, which aside from giving an underlying unity to 
the work produced there, also helps define what a deliberately emigre 
culture can mean as a whole. 

Part One of this work consists of a chronological survey of secondary 
literature about the 1920-1940 period, including memoirs, biographies 
and critical studies written from the occupation of Paris to the present 
day. The aim of this part is to show that, although interest in the Paris 
School has not been lacking, there has failed to develop among 
specialists a consensus about the character and significance of the 
school and of emigre literature in general. From this survey should 
emerge some of the reasons for this lack of agreement and an under¬ 
standing of the problems faced by emigre writers after the war when at¬ 
tempting to record their own history. This literature also reflects 
changes in attitudes among emigres and non-emigres to Soviet claims of 
hegemony over Russian culture and many of the trends and tensions in 
modern literary criticism. 

In part Two I have returned to the criticism of the twenties and thirties 
where one can find all the essential elements of an emigre culture: a desire 
for self-justification and an effort to organise and consolidate the 
creative energies at hand. Although many sources written after the war 
maintain that AdamoviC was the leading critic of the earlier period, I 
have preferred to concentrate on Chodasevifc and Gippius, not only to 
balance the argument, but also because I consider their work to be far 
more thought-provoking and serious. Most of Adamovic’s position I 
have included in my chapter on Poplavskij and his contributions to the 
journal Cisla. This part ends with a description of the final years of the 
thirties when, despite the imminent threat of war, the emigres continued 
to think and write effectively on the current cultural and political crises. 
In this part I have tried to let the original material speak as much as possi¬ 
ble for itself, as most of it has not received proper scholarly attention. 

In part Three I have related the poetry of Poplavskij and Stejger to 
the findings of parts One and Two. While this might appear as a con¬ 
straint on the reading of their work, I consider the use of contemporary 
criticism to be one of the more successful ways of illuminating not only 
the poems themselves, but also the background to them and the inten¬ 
tions of the poets. From this combination of critical and poetical work 
1 hope that a fairly succinct picture of the Paris School and the Paris 
Note should emerge. 
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PART ONE 


CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY OF POST-WAR LITERATURE 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

As stated in the introduction, this survey of secondary literature con¬ 
cerning the Paris School is not meant to exhaust all the views on the sub¬ 
ject, but rather to chart the development of the different approaches 
taken to the pre-war period, with a critique of their strenghts and 
weaknesses. It begins with Zinaida Gippius’ plan for an “Istorija 
russkoj emigrantskoj intelligence”, written sometime in 1939, and ends 
with an exchange of letters between the late Jurij Ivask and Professor 
Efim Etkind which appeared in the emigre newspaper Russkaja mysV 
in December 1985 and January 1986. The intervening years have been 
divided into the following phases: 1939 to 1942, 1950 to 1959, and 1969 
to 1986, which correspond to the various revivals of interest in the Paris 
School and emigre literature in general. Before discussing the inter¬ 
pretative literature it is necessary to mention the great importance of the 
bibliographical work which has been carried out in recent years. In par¬ 
ticular, Ludmilla Foster’s Bibliografija russkoj zarubeznoj literatury: 
1918-1968 (1970) and Tatiana Ossorguine-Bakounine’s L*emigration 
russe en Europe: Catalogue collectif des periodiques en langue russe: 
1855-1940 (1976) have made the present study possible. Without the 
high standard of such works, which was set by Gleb Struve in his 
Russkaja literatura v izgnanii (1956), the investigation of emigre 
literature could never have become established as a serious discipline 
within the confines of Russian literary scholarship. 
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CHAPTER I 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS (1939-1942) 

Despite the work of recent date, it would be a mistake to ignore the first 
retrospective views of literary life in Paris, for they provide an im¬ 
mediate recollection of the period and present it as a completed whole, 
an opinion subsequently challenged after the war. In these pieces, by 
Gippius, Iswolsky and Fedotov, we are also introduced to an attitude 
towards emigre literature which will recur throughout much of the later 
criticism by emigres, namely, the predilection for judging emigre 
literature according to their own ideas of what it ought to have been and 
might still be, rather than for what it actually was. 

Turning to the very first attempt at portraying Russian Paris in the 
years 1920 to 1939, we can only regret that Gippius did not fully realise 
her “Istorija russkoj emigrantskoj intelligence”, of which only an 
outline remains.' As Temira Pachmuss explains in her introduction to 
the first publication of this outline in 1972, Gippius felt a responsibility 
to posterity to record the rise and, as she saw it, the decline of the Rus¬ 
sian intellectual and cultural life in Paris along the lines of her other 
political-philosophical memoirs, such as her Petersburg diary of 
1914-1918 2 and her biography of her husband Dmitrij Merezkovskij. 3 
Despite its brevity this outline provides a useful framework for more de¬ 
tailed investigation of this period. Taking advantage of her central posi¬ 
tion in Russian Paris Gippius not only notes down such factual 
information as the founding of journals and political groups, but also 
inserts remarkably apt comments on the leading figures of the emigra¬ 
tion. Ever loyal to her belief in the unity of all spheres of human 
endeavour Gippius manages to include most of the important tendencies 
and shifts in allegiance of the time, whether political, religious or 
literary, up to 1939 when Russian Paris as such ceased to function. 

Dividing the period into four five-year plans (“Cetyre pjatiletki”) 
that is: 1920-1925, 1925-1930, 1930-1935, and 1935 to 1939, Gippius 
considered the years 1920-1930 to have been the most constructive ones, 
with the period from 1930 to be one of gradual disintegration. The most 
important aspect of emigre life for Gippius was a conscious opposition 
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to the Bolshevik regime, which in the first years of the emigration was 
very strong. As she notes for the years 1920-1925: 

Orapmee noKOJieHHe, 3MHrpaHTbi npe>KHne u HOBbie, (nopeBOJiiouHOHHbie) no- 
jihthkh, nwcaTejiH h up. tccho ciuioneHbi, k3lk 6bi nepea /ihuom o6uxero Bpara 
(6ojibiueBHKOB). riocTOBHHoe o6ineHHe. 4 

The principal manifestations of this opposition was the establishment of 
the emigre press and “Nacalo vsevozmoznich obscestv, konferencij, 
dokladov.” 5 That Gippius considered meetings and journals and 
newspapers to be vital to the emigration is shown by her notes on the 
second phase (1925-1930) where she emphasises the inclusion of the 
younger generation of emigres (i.e. those born c. 1900-1905) in these 
enterprises. Having begun this section with the remark: “Starsee 
pokolenie e§£e derzitsja vmeste, v nego bystro vtekaet sleduju§£ee” 6 she 
mentions that in the newspaper (later journal) Zveno , “na rjadu so 
starSimi, ucastvujut i molodye’V Of more importance from a literary 
point of view are her notes on her salon, known as “Voskresen’ja u 
Merezkovskich” and the more formally constituted group “Zelenaja 
lampa” with its affiliated journals Novyj dom and Novyj korabl *. She 
has this to say about “Zelenaja lampa”: 

(..) noKjianbi Ha BceB03MO>KHbie TeMbi (o Pocchh, 3MnrpauHH, eBpeflcTBe, noa- 
3hh...). O 60 BceM, o neM BeayTCH pa3roBopbi Ha „BocKpeceHbHx“. Ho 3necb 
B03HHKai0T h crpacTHbie cnopbi. Tax nan CTajiKHBaeTCB Mjiaauiee noKo/ieHHe 
co cTapuiHM, KOTopoe, b 3tot nepHoa, TO)Ke BbiCTynaeT b 3e/ieHoft naMne.* 

Despite her own extreme and often intolerant views Gippius was still 
able to make distinctions which escaped other less impassioned com¬ 
mentators. In terms of the conflict between the two generations she 
would take sides depending on the particular issue at hand. 

The other, and equally pressing, question was the increasing pro¬ 
liferation and division of political groups and their related journals. 
Again Gippius avoids oversimplification: 

Men/ieHHoe pa3ne/ieHHe Ha (Jjjiarn npaBbitt (He cobccm) h jieBbifi (Toa<e He co- 
BceM). JleBoe KpbiJio — 3<J)poH, Cjiohhm, — npuBnexaiOT Mo/ionbix b cboh 
npa>KCKHe )KypHajibi. 9 

thus introducing a geographical element. 

The result of these divisions is considered by Gippius to be fatal for 
the emigration as a whole, and the third phase (1930-1935) is a series of 
failures: 

FlocTeneHHaH rH6e/ib noMTH Bcex >K*ypHajiOB h Hane)Ka na Pocchk). HyBCTBa 
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„nocjiaHHfl“ h „mhcchh“ 3MHrpaiwH cmchhiotch TeHaeminefi appnBH3Ma 
3aecb. 

Cmapiuue: „nojiHTHKH u — ocBo6oaHJiHCb; BepweHbe b nycTOTe CTaporo ko- 
neca ho yiaiOH bjicbo. //p-fiojihthkh, kto ocTajica, nowTH He BCTpewatOTca, 
peaKo h 3HaiOT npyr o apyre. 

Mo/iodbie: (ex-)HaHHHaiOT o6beaHHHTbca Ha MoHnapHacce yace He no 
„HAefiHOMy npH3HaKy“, a „no apy3bHM“. 

Pa3onapoBaHHe „ex-“ b jiHTepaTypHofi cpeae. rionbiTKH (HeyaawHbie) noa- 
HHTb MoHnapHacc. 

OcTpoe oziHHOHecTBo rioruiaBCKoro, kot. ao KOHua He noaaaaca noa toh 
„H 36paHHbix“. TH6eab rionaaBCKoro. (Note in the margin)' 0 

Then finally for this period: 

„BocKpeceHbfl“ npoaoaacaiOTCJ!. TeKynn. C nepeboHMH. ripHHUHn tot >Ke. H 3 
nepBbix — aHUib 4-5 nea. 

3eaeHaa JlaMna 3a>KHraeTca peaxo, ropHT TycKao." 

The fourth and final period (1935-1939) is presented as one of com¬ 
plete disintegration and demoralisation. Against the backdrop of the 
general crisis in Europe of the pre-war years the emigres became increas¬ 
ingly uncritical of Soviet policies, if not openly sympathetic. Again Gip- 
pius makes a distinction between the politically active and the non¬ 
political emigres such as Bunin, BaPmont, Smelev and others who, 
although “ucelev§ie, e§£e bol’§e raspylilis* ”. 12 Of the political emigres 
whom she calls the “byv§ie” (meaning the former socialist- 
revolutionaries, social-democrats, Cadets etc.) she remarks ironically: 

Ocrpoe MOKayHapoaHoe noaoxeHne h cxaHaaa c noxmueHHeM Mwjuiepa h 
apyrHMH „6oabujeBHuxHMH“ y6HficTBaMH coaeficTByjoT hx o6meMy 
„OJleBJleHHK) < ‘... l, 

adding in the margin: 

3<t>poH h TOBapmuM yapaan b MocKBy, nponajiH... A „6biBuine it — Bee 3 a 060- 
poHy Oraamia hpothb THTnepa.' 4 

Even more distressing for Gippius was the state of the younger 
generation which she saw as undergoing an inner death. She did not ac¬ 
cept their complaint that they had nowhere to publish as sufficient 
reason for what she terms their: “poterja k obs£im voprosam, skepsis 
i literatumaja passivnost”\ 15 She then describes the efforts of the 
former arch-social revolutionary convert to Orthodoxy IPja Bunakov- 
Fondaminskij to save the ex-youth of Montparnasse showing both her 
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scepticism of Fondaminskij’s group and journal Krug and the literature 
produced by Montparnasse: 

Kpye. HacTHoe o6inecTBO, no naee ycTOHTejia (6biBinero 3C3pa d^oHziaMHH- 
cxoro) — c6jiH3KeHHe ero h ero cbcpcthhkob, neBoro TOJiKa, b 6ojibuiHHCTBe 
— „nOJlHTHKO-XpHCTHaH“, — C eX-MOJIOfle>KbK), nOHTH cnnouib JlHTepa- 
TypHofl. 

C6nH)KeHHe MoHnapnacca c (freacrro-bepaaeBCKofi MaTb-Mapneft noxa He yaa- 
eTca. He yaaeTca h „jiHTepaTypa“... Aoxjianbi — y>xe caynaftHbi Hecepbe3Hbi; 
HeT „J1HHHH“. 

JIumepamypa , b o6meM, CBeaacb k noacoTHe „no3TOB u . (in the margin: He ne- 
peHHcnflTb hx!) 

BcflKHe co6paHHB, KoncJjepeHLuiM, o6mecTBa h T.a. ycrynatOT eenepaM no33uu , 
me ynoMHHyTbie aecHTXH „no3TOB“ MHTaioT cboh cthxh . 16 

Thus Gippius sees both generations arriving at an impasse by the late 
thirties though not in an identical way: 

OTHoiueHHe k o 6 iuhm (Me>KnyHaponHbiM) co6biTH«M y ex-Monodbix: npw 60- 
ae3HeHHOM bhhmshhh — pacTepjiHHocTb h nyBCTBo 6eccHanji (aa h c xeM wa- 
th? M xyaa?). (In the margin: Othouichhh „CTapinHx“ (xoro?) Mbi He 3HaeM, 
aa h He Ba>KHO. OTHomeHne CTapmHX aeBbix „nojiHTHxoB“ — npn BceM 6eccn- 
jihh — aeBoe h JieBetomee.). 17 

After this can only follow what Gippius considers the final betrayal of 
her earlier ideal of a united emigre cause and the second stage of inner 
death: 

Hedoeepue ecex ko eceM. 3to xopeHb hcbo3mo>khocth anTepaTypHbix nan 
naefiHbix cok>30b. 

OcTaeTCH anHHoe OTHOineHne XkY, anHHbie cxoacTBa n coraacna. Ho n ohh 
T ycxabi. LLIaTKH. 

Yxod b annHyto >KH3Hb, 3apaHee o6peneHHyK>. 

(In the margin: He>xejiaHHe nncaTb: „x 4eMy?“ (FIoTepji, bhuho, Bcero, 4 to 
6biao n xoTeaocb cxa3aTb.)).' 1 

Although we will be returning to this outline on various occasions in 
the future, particularly when discussing Gippius’ literary criticism, the 
important points to remember are, first of all, how seriously Gippius 
took the “intellectual” emigration and secondly how all her hopes were 
centred on Paris emigres as providing the only viable alternative to 
Bolshevik Russia. This single-mindedness helped concentrate her in¬ 
terests and gave her position a consistency lacking to most of the older 
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emigres. At the same time her commitment to an integral philosophy of 
life, which dates back to her early career in Petersburg, blinded her to 
any form of divergent thought; thus she dismisses more or less in princi¬ 
ple the literary efforts of Montparnasse because they are based too 
much on personal experience and not “po idejnomu priznaku”. Even 
so we will see that on occasion Gippius was far more generous to the 
younger generation than this outline would imply. 

With the two articles by Iswolsky and Fedotov which appeared in 
1942, when both authors were living in America, we have the first pub¬ 
lished efforts at summing up the characteristics of Russian emigre 
literature before the war. Unlike Gippius (and Fedotov), Iswolsky in her 
“Twenty-Five Years of Russian Emigre Literature” tries to cover far 
too much material with too little detail. 19 Writing in English for a non- 
Russian audience she obviously needed to simplify and to present those 
aspects of emigre literature which would be most accessible to those 
whose familiarity with Russian literature was still based on the nine¬ 
teenth century tradition, namely the novels of Turgenev, Tolstoj and 
Dostoevskij. Neither a professional poet nor novelist herself Iswolsky 
feels free to comment on both the older and younger generation, on 
prose and poetry, on the development of Soviet and emigre literature, 
and then finally, to speculate on the future of Russian literature in 
general. It is only in passing that we are given some specific information 
on individual writers. Like Gippius, Iswolsky identifies literary creativi¬ 
ty with the ideals of the old intelligentsia, but limits herself to “the great 
Russian humanist tradition” 20 as exemplified by Tolstoj and Dostoev¬ 
skij, thus by-passing the revival of poetry in the Silver Age. Her highest 
praise is reserved then for the works of the emigre novelists Bunin, 
Smelev, Osorgin and Aldanov, in regard to which she writes: 


The general mood which pervades the works of the older generation described 
above, is pessimism. Their love of Russia is a melancholy, “Elysean” love; their 
attitude towards the present world is sombre and full of forebodings. Yet this 
pessimism is, as we have seen, “classical”. It is steeped in harmony, expressed 
in a noble and measured style. 21 


Turning from the older generation to the younger, Iswolsky fails to 
make a distinction between the demands of prose and poetry. She can 
only see that the literature of the young is “neither harmonious nor 
classical”. This she blames on their uprootedness and the influence of 
foreign writers: 
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Pessimism is also inherent in the younger generation. But it is neither har¬ 
monious nor classical. Born under the influence of modern Western writers, 
especially of Marcel Proust, Andre Gide, and James Joyce, the works of the 
younger emigre poets and novelists are complex and tormented. As we have 
said, they have no clear memory of Russia, no organic link with the past. 22 

Iswolsky, as does Gippius, finds it difficult to accept poetry on its own 
terms. If Gippius can be said to have criticised the young for not writing 
“po idejnomu priznaku” then Iswolsky finds in them a lack of na¬ 
tionalism, as she shows in her comments on Cvetaeva (whom she 
reckons among the younger generation, despite her earlier career in 
Russia before emigrating): 

...there is perhaps one very great poet, Marina Tsvetaeva, whose writings, both 
in prose and verse, rank among the best pieces of modern Russian literature. 
Their essential trait is that, though Tsvetaeva denies all “landmarks”, she is 
more closely linked than the others to Russian soil and tradition. There is 
nothing typically “emigre” about her poems, they might have been written in 
Russia. 23 

After Cvetaeva, Poplavskij is considered to be the most talented poet, 
however, it is not so much his poetry which appeals to Iswolsky as his 
diary with its theme of “Bogoiskatel’stvo” published after his death. 
Like many others she sees Poplavskij’s life and death as symbolic of his 
generation and states that the literary group “Krug” was founded after 
his death “in order to create a more constructive, positive, and healthy 
atmosphere. It was an attempt to collect and consolidate such spiritual 
and cultural Russsian forces as could dispel the shadows of 
pessimism.” 24 Uncertain whether or not this could have been successful, 
she definitely accuses Adamovifc of encouraging the pessimism of the 
young and Chodasevifc of neglecting them. (We might note in this 
respect that Iswolsky does not mention the role of Gippius in directing 
the young). 

True to her cult of the soil and the “great Russian humanist tradi¬ 
tion” she could only hope that the young generation would eventually 
resist the temptations of Montparnasse; 

Our belief is that the “disintegration of culture and personality”, which seems 
characteristic of the young Russian emigre authors, was partly due to the influ¬ 
ence of the modern school of French literature; these tendencies would have 
probably been overcome in due time, as the “decadent” trends of the beginning 
of the century have been overcome by the previous generation. 25 

At any rate Iswolsky does have some hope for the future: 
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As a whole, this group of “junior” authors does not in any way confirm the 
assertion that a writer uprooted from his native soil is incapable of creation. It 
is already obvious that the second generation of cultural emigres has not re¬ 
mained barren. Its most talented representatives belong to Russian literature as 
much as those who are living and writing in Russia. The day will come when 
the two currents will merge into one and when all temporary landmarks dividing 
them at present will finally disappear. 26 

Turning to Fedotov’s “O Parizskoj poezii” also written in America 
against the background of the war, but for a Russian audience, we have 
the first attempt to define specifically the nature of the poetry written 
in Paris. On some basic points Fedotov agrees with either Gippius or 
Iswolsky. Like both of them he links the fate of Russian emigre culture 
as a whole with the literature of Paris, however unlike Iswolsky he has 
no faith in the present or future work of the younger generation, adopt¬ 
ing Gippius’ position that the period to 1939 forms a completed era in 
itself. 

Ho ouho mohcho cica3aTb c yBepeHHOCTbK), hto napw>KCKaa no33H«, b cMbicne 
pyccKofi napioKCKOH mKOJibi no33HH, KOHHHjiacb HaBcerna. KoHHHjiacb He 
TOJibKO OHa. KoHHHjiacb bch pyccKaa 3MHrpauHH c ee 6o;ibiiJHM, hbmh erne He 
oueHeHHbiM KynbTypHbiM nenoM. 3Ta BofiHa, KaKOB 6bi hh 6bi;i ee wcxoa, H3- 
MeHHT J1HUO MHpa. HOBafl >KH3Hb HaHHCTCH Ha pa3BaJ!HHaX. HoBbie 3MHrpaUHH 
npmiyT HaM Ha cMeHy. Ho Harne noKO/ieHHe, pa6ona>i nopa KOTOporo npH- 
uuiacb MOKny nByMH BofiHaMH — 1919-1939, — CBoe cjiobo noroBopw/io no 
KOHua. Jinn 6ynymero HCTopHKa caMO oho h 3noxa ero, CMyTHaa h cyMepeH- 
Haji, y»e owepHeHbi no nocnenHero uiTpuxa. 27 

Having defined this school in time he describes its other features. 
Arguing that just as such terms as classicism, romanticism, symbolism 
and decadence have their use in classifying writers of certain periods, so 
too with the Paris poets despite their differences: “na rasstojanii e§£e 
sil’nee Cuvstvuetsja ob§£aja, leza§£aja na nich pecat’”. 28 He explains 
this common identity by a concept of a collective personality which in 
a literary school is grouped around a focus: 

...B XH3HH C 06 opHbie J1HHHOCTH pa36HBaiOTCfl Ha MHO>KeCTBO HHflHBHnyaJlb- 
HblX, H3 KOTOpbIX HH OilHa He BOnJlOlliaeT UeJlHKOM „HneH“. Ho BO BCHKOfi 
ujKOJie ecTb cboh ueHTp, hjih hctohhhk cBeTa, coo6uxaiounHft BceMy KOHTyp h 
penbect). MHorna TaxuM cpenoTonneM 6biBaeT no3T (FlyiUKHH), HHorna kphthk 
(PecKHH), HHorna KpHTHK-no3T: MajuiapMe, Bhh. MBaHOB. B FlapH>Ke hm 6bin 
TO)Ke KpHTHK-n03T: AnaMOBHM. 29 

After elevating AdamoviC to this position in Paris, and like Iswolsky 
without reference to Gippius or “Zelenaja lampa”, Fedotov readily 
concedes that Chodasevic was certainly his equal in terms of talent, 
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intelligence and culture, but not influence. Stating that Paris was very 
fortunate in possessing two such “arbitri elegantiarum” he maintains 
that even so: 

...bch BocnHTaTejibHaji pa6oTa XoaaceBHna, Bee ero ycHJiHH o6ynHTb mojio- 
ae>Kb KJiaccHHecKOMy MacrepcTBy h npHBHTb ew cboh nyx yBepeHHoro b cBoefi 
caMOueHHOCTH nyuiKHHCKoro xyno>KecTBa He npHBoaHJiH hh k neMy. 30 

As this question of primacy will become one of the leading controversies 
of emigre criticism we will not dwell on it at length here; suffice it to 
say that according to Fedotov: “Ljudi, svobodnye ot nego, zili osobnja- 
kom, ’dikimi’, vne skol i grupp. Zivja v Parize, oni ne prinadlezali k 
parizskoj Skole ”. 31 Such poets were, for different reasons, Cvetaeva, 
Ladinskij and Sofiev. In discussing Cvetaeva, Fedotov makes some 
significant points which have too often been forgotten. Instead of plac¬ 
ing her in relation to the other Paris emigre poets he thinks it better to 
regard her either completely independently of all schools or as belonging 
to the “Moscow School”. As he says: “Dlja nee parizskoe izgnanie bylo 
slucajnost’ju ” 32 and that if she was at home anywhere it was in Prague, 
which as we have seen in Gippius’ opinion was as unacceptable as 
Moscow to Paris. Fedotov explains: 

B Flpare 6buia cboh no3THHecKaH LUKo/ia, ropa3no 6o/iee 6;iH3Kafl k Mockbc... 
Bbina h nonbiTKa /iHTepaTypHoro o6be^HHeHHH npawcKoro cth/ih c opweHTa- 
unefi Ha coBeTCKyio no33HK>. Ho „KoMeBbe“ He npHBHJiocb b IlapH>Ke. llapH>K- 
CKHe no3Tbi He nonyBCTBOBan ero cbohm. 33 

It is at this point that Fedotov makes his most important contribution 
to understanding the poetry of Paris according to its own criteria: 

CpeaH Bcex 3apy6e>KHbix owaroB pyccicofi no33HH flapioK OKa3ajicfl, He TonbKO 
reorpa(J)H4ecKH, HaH6ojiee aajieKHM ot coBeTcnoft Pochh. He onHa Flpara, ho 
h EepjiHH h Pwra, h Xap6wH h UlaHxaH 6buiH 6^H>Ke k Mockbc, neM riapH)K. 
Hto >Ke? B 3toH ycTaHOBKe FlapH>Ka HeT HHHero 3a3opHoro. OHa HMeeT CBoe 
HCTopHHecKoe onpaBaaHHe. Kohchho, HcxyccTBO c TpyaoM BbDKHBaer BHe po- 
aHHbi. EMy h Ha ny>K6HHe nerwe >KHTb OTpajKeHHBMH poztHoft no33HH. Ho, 
Beab, MOCKOBCKOH n033HH aOCTaTOWHO H B MoCKBe. MHOrO J1H nOJlb3bI b 3apy- 
6e>KHbix OTpa>KeHHBx, b c/ia6bix noBTopeHHBX Bee Tex >Ke otthckob? Ho ecrb 
TeMbi, 3anpeTHbie b Pocchh, Bbipa3HTb KOTopbie npH3BaH no3T- H3THaHHHK. y 
Hero cbob aopora, TepHHCTa«, Majio o6emaK)ma», ho Tpe6yK>maa ot Hero Ta- 
Kofi >Ke BepHocTH, Kax poaHaB 3eMn». TonbKo He 3eMnH, a aopora, h6o no3T 
3MHrpauHH — CTpaHHHK no caMofl CBoeft npHpoae. 34 

In this way Fedotov makes the claim, that the poetry of Paris, of all the 
centres of the emigration, was the most consciously and deliberately 
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“emigre”. That this conception of the emigre poet is not to be confused 
with that of the “pevec belogo dvizenija” 35 he makes clear in his com¬ 
ments on the nostalgic verse of Ladinskij (who having been a “soldat 
Rossijskoj Imperii” 36 will become characteristically a “Soviet Patriot” 
and return to Russia in 1948) 37 rather, the emigre poet is one who does 
not look to the past but who accepts that: “V emigracii dana absoljut- 
naja, e§£e nebyvalaja svoboda i—bespocvennost’”. 3g Such an attitude 
leads the poet onto the path of total renunciation of all false beliefs and 
illusions, thus he is free: “issledovat’ labirinti podsoznanija do so 
samogo dna”. 39 However, if this is taken to its extreme it results in 
negation for the sake of negation and more importantly for the poet a 
rejection in principle of art and creativity. This, according to Fedotov, 
is what Adamovic demanded: “On ne ustaval povtorjat’, £to poezija 
umerla, cto nado perestat’ pisat’ stichi. No esli pisat’, to nuzno zabyt’, 
£to ich pi§e§’”. 40 From such extreme nihilism Fedotov maintains there 
could have been a positive outcome: 

B pa3J10)KeHHH, B HMMOpaJlH3Me eCTb CBOH HeraTHBHafl MHCTHKa, KOTopaa mo- 
>KeT B Jllo6ofi MOMeHT OOepHyTbCH n03HTHBH0fi, KaK nOKa3bIBaeT HCTOPHH Me- 
jiOBenecKoro ayxa. Zlo 3toh orHeHHOfi tohkh hhkto H3 napwacaH He aoiueji. 41 

adding that of all the young poets Poplavskij was the closest to this 
state. 

As far as Adamovic is concerned, Fedotov is careful to defend him 
from the accusation of complete cynicism by pointing out his devotion 
to Tolstoj and his joining the French army when the war began. In terms 
of his influence in literature he maintains: 

...KaK BocnHTaTejib Mo/ioabix no3TOB, AaaMOBHM HMeeT oaHy 6eccnopHyio 3a- 
cjiyry. Oh OTyHHji hx ot cfcajibuiH, ot ycnoBHofi KpacHBOCTH, ot no3THHecKoro 
aeKCHKOHa. 3Toro HeaocTaTOHHO, HTo6bi 6biTb no3TOM, ho TOMy, kto He mo- 
>KeT xoaHTb 6e3 xoaynb, AaaMOBHM tobopht: He xoah. He riHiuH cthxob, nnuiH 
npo3y. He ero Buna, ecan He Bee ero cayuiatOT. 42 

After this Fedotov briefly mentions the poets most in line with the Paris 
School aesthetics, Lidija Cervinskaja and Anatolij Stejger, as well as 
those who were more independent, Georgij Ivanov, Irina Odoevceva 
and Vladimir Smolenskij. He then discusses the pre-revolutionary 
origins of the Paris School, citing the work of Annenskij, as brought 
by Adamovic from Petersburg, as the main inspiration. Second to An¬ 
nenskij was Lermontov. In the eternal struggle between Puskin and Ler¬ 
montov he says: 
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...BonpeKH OTixaM, napH>KaHe yTBep^aaiOT KyjibT MJiaamero no3Ta... flym- 
KHH CJ1HQJKOM HCHblfi H 3CMHOft, CJ1HUIKOM yTBep>KflaeT >KH3Hb H CJIHLUKOM 3a- 

KOHneH b cBoeft (J)opMe. riapH>KaHe omymaiOT 3eMjno, CKopee KaK an, h xotht 
pa3BHBaTb BCBKHe HaH^eHHbie (J)OpMbI, CTaHOBHlUHeCH OKOBaMH. JlepMOHTOB 
HM 6jIH>Ke, 3J10H H HOKHblfi, HeyCTOBBllIHftCfl, B CTpaCTflX 3CMJ1H TOCKyiOlUHft 
o He6e. 43 

Finally, he ends his article by insisting that even if it did not include all 
the Russian poets of Paris there was still a “Paris School”: “Otnimite 
skolu, i ostanutsja tol’ko otdel’nye golosa, prodolzajuSSie perepevi 
dorevoljucionnoj russkoj — preimuSCestvenno peterburgskoj — 
poezii”. 44 

Although these three pieces are themselves not of great depth or 
detail, they do serve the purpose of bringing together the basic elements 
of what has become known as the Paris School. First of all, whatever 
else they disagree on, Gippius, Iswolsky and Fedotov realise the 
historical significance of the effort by the emigre intellectuals to form 
a cultural life of their own, and more importantly, the role played by 
the younger generation in Paris. Secondly they conceive of the period 
as a self-contained era, with a special atmosphere different from 
Prague, Berlin or Riga, which expressed itself primarily in an inward 
looking poetry. At the same time, however, we must remember that 
these three authors belonged to the older generation, and that with the 
exception of Gippius they did not write poetry; thus they could easily 
take a condescending view of the younger poets of Montparnasse, which 
has unfortunately often been repeated since then. 
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CHAPTER II 




THE FIFTIES 

Whatever their opinions about Russian emigre culture and the specific 
meaning of the pre-war years, the writers of the fifties testify to the 
renewed vitality of the emigration after the war and their continued in¬ 
terest in defining their position and history in the West. It is to these 
authors that we owe the most substantial and informative literature on 
the 1920-1940 period. At the same time, one must remember that for 
them emigre literature is still very much a present concern, and that they 
often write about the pre-war years in relation to the developments of 
the fifties. Thus, the Paris School and the Paris Note are seen by some 
as existing beyond the confines of the dates 1920-1940. This debate over 
the survival and relevance of the Paris aesthetic is also combined with 
considerations of its effect on the new emigration arriving from the 
former Baltic and East European centres of emigration and from the 
Soviet Union. Interesting as this post-war scene may be, few would deny 
that there was a definite break in the continuity of the cultural institu¬ 
tions of Russian Paris between 1940 and 1950, particularly in regard to 
the major journals, newspapers and publishing houses which all but 
disappeared under the German occupation. In any case, whatever 
general continuity one might be able to find after the war, many of the 
most important figures of both generations of the earlier period, such 
as Gippius, ChodaseviC, Poplavskij and Stejger, only survive as literary 
memories and influences. It seems thus appropriate that we do not in¬ 
volve ourselves in the current polemical aspects of the literature of the 
fifties but limit ourselves to its treatment of the twenties and thirties. 

(In order to place the opinions which follow in the context of the 
Paris School, it should be noted that, while Jurij Ivask and Gleb Struve 
were always au courant with developments in Paris, they never spent 
much time there. Jurij Terapiano, Vladimir VarSavskij and Nina 
Berberova, however, belonged to many Paris based groups and knew 
such people as Gippius, Chodadsevi£ and Poplavskij extremely well.) 

Although Jurij Ivask’s article of 1950 “O poslevoennoj emigrantskoj 
poezii”* ostensibly confirms the idea of the continuity of poetry in 
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Paris, most of his examples come from the pre-war period. The starting 
point for the article is the publication of an anthology of emigre verse 
Estafeta which appeared in 1948. Ivask’s first remarks about Paris re¬ 
mind us of Fedotov’s article of 1942: 

B riapH>Ke, KOTopbiH ao chx nop ocTaeTca croaHueft pyccxofi 3Mnrpaunn, Bee 
euie npeo6aaaaiOT, xoth h He rocnoacTByiOT npexcHHe, y>xe aaBHO xoporno 
3HaKOMbie HacTpoeHHB pyccxoro MoHnapHacca h ero raaBHoro 3axoHoaaTeaa 
AaaMOBHHa. Oh h Tenepb nowTH MOHonoabHbift „3axa3HHx“ no3TOB... PIpaB- 
aa, oneHb MHorwe He caeayiOT ero „3axa3y“, ho nonpe>KHeMy He MoryT He chh- 
TaTbCB c ero mhchhcm. 2 

He then points out the merits of Adamovifc’s position which escaped 
Gippius and Iswolsky: 

„3axa3“ AaaMOBHwa HHKoraa He OTannaacfl weTXocTbK). y Hero HeT HHKaKoro 
aHTepaTypHoro naaHa aeHCTBHH, xax y BpiocoBa b „Becax“, y TyMHaeBa b 
„AnoaaoHe“, y (foyTypHCTOB b hx MHoroHHcaeHHbix MaHHtJiecTax, ho 3a 3to hh- 
Kax Heab3« ocyacaaTb. FIporpaMMbi aHTepaTypHbix uixoa b aymueM cayaae 
nepe>KHBaiOT oaHO aecjmmeTHe, a 3aTe\i o6biHHo BbnbiBaiOT ToabKO hpohh- 
necKyio yabi6xy wan HeaoyMeHHe... 

3HaneHHe AaaMOBHwa b tom, hto oh, mctp, yxaoHjnomuficfl ot xaxnx 6bi hh 
6biao (JjopMyanpoBOK, cyMea co3aaTb awTepaTypHyio aTMoccfrepy aaa 3apy- 
6e>KHOfi no33HH b napu'/KCKnx Ka(J)e; h „cl)aK)Habi i< 3 toh aTMoafrepbi nepeaaBa- 
ancb h nepeaaiOTCH aaaexo 3a npeaeabi napH^a... 3 

The poetry of this atmosphere, according to Ivask, is lyrical and seeks 
through the intense analysis of the inner and outer world a vision of the 
“samoe glavnoe”. 4 Following Fedotov, Ivask traces the aesthetics of 
Adamovi£ back to Annenskij to his “somnenie v forme... somnenie v 
kul’ture...i toska po nastojascej vere” 5 which Ivask considers were 
adopted not only by Adamovic but by all Montparnasse: 

Ho noneMy hmchho Ahhchckhh oxa3aaca Tax y6eaHTeaeH aaa pyccKHx 3apy- 
6e>KHbIX n03T0B? 

Flo AaaMOBHny — nocae rH6eaw Haae>xa b nopy peBoaiounn, b HecwacTHbix 
ycaoBHHX 3MHrpauHH, Ha 6eperax CeHbi, h Ha Bcex BOo6me nyaaix 6eperax, 
Bcaxaa „yBepeHHaa b ce6a“ no33H« HeB03Mo>xHa. Mmchho no3TOMy oh Tax no- 
pnuaa reponxy MapHHbi LUeTaeBofi, xoTopaa oxa3aaacb caniuxoM cHabHbiM 
no3TOM aaa 3MHrpauHH... 6 

However, as will be seen later, it is necessary to make a distinction be¬ 
tween Adamovic’s “anti-heroic” position which was generally accepted 
and his extreme “anti-poetics” which were not. 

After discussing the careers of various poets of the first emigration 
after the war (the “ex-young”), Ivask considers the poets of the new 
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emigration. Although their poetry is beyond the confines of this work, 
Ivask’s remarks help explain the difficulty they had in writing criticism 
of the Paris School (e.g. Vladimir Markov in 1958): 

Ecrb jih b hx CTHxax hchto o6iuee hm BceM? Zla, ecTb: 3to BHTa/ibHOCTb, 6oa- 
pbift toh, KOTopbifl HyBCTByeTCB aa>Ke, xoraa ohh roBopjrr, hto >KH3Hb HeBbi- 
HocHMa... Beab pa3beaaiomHx ayiuy h onycTaiomHx co6;ia3HOB h ywacoB 
ozwHonecTBa ohh He 3Ha»OT. 7 

The final part of Ivask’s article is devoted to reflections on the rela¬ 
tion between emigre and Western European literature. There is no 
doubt in his mind that the emigres belong to European culture, but only 
through their own Russian European tradition. This means that if, on 
the one hand, they seem immune to the latest developments in modern 
literature the emigre poets have, on the other hand, resisted the dangers 
of such anti-Western ideologies as “Eurasianism”: 

XOTH HMeHHO B 3MHTpaUHH B03HHKJia eBpa3HftCKa« (aHTH-3anaaHHHeCKafl) flOK- 
TpHHa, TeM He MeHee, ohcbhuho, hto 3MHrpaHTCKHft ayxoBHO-ayiueBHbifi 06 - 
jihk — He eBpa3HficKHft, a pyccKO-eBponeficKHfi, h He noTOMy TOJibKO, hto 
6 onbuiHHCTBo HHTejmeKTyajibHbix 3MHrpaHTOB no chx nop npo>KHBaer b Eb- 
pone. HeT, npe>Kne Bcero noTOMy hto ohh npHHazme>KaT k CTapoft neTep 6 ypr- 
CKofl KyjibType.* 

In touching upon the essential cultural conservatism of the emigration, 
Ivask claims that the poetry of the younger generation derives from a 
Russian source, in contradiction to Iswolsky’s theory of modern French 
influences: 

Ecjih Mbi ot EBponbi PnjibKe h BanepH o6paTHMca k 3MwrpaHTCKofl no33HH, 
to ee y30CTb CTaHer HaM ohcbhxihoh.. . no33H« x<e no3TOB, nuiyuinx hobwx ny- 
Teft, cnnuiKOM OT3biBaeTC« nyaanecTBOM. ripaB/ia, Gnaronapa TpaanuHHM 
(Bee cna6eJouxHM) Cepe6pnHoro Bexa, 3MHrpaHTCKwe no3Tbi o6biHHO ziocth- 
raiOT o6uieo6H3aTejibHoro KyjibTypHoro onbiTa... Euxe n/ieHfler b jiynuinx 
3MHrpaHTCKHx Beuiax Ta ayuieBHOCTb h npocrafl nenoBenHocrb, b KOTopofl, 
Mo>xeT 6biTb, 3aKmoHaeTCH ocHOBHa>i cnna pyccxoft nHTepaTypbi. 9 

In Ivask’s emphasis on the qualities of the young emigre poets, their 
lack of artistic doctrines, their aloofness from political extremism and 
their loyalty to Russian tradition we find an apologia for the Paris 
School which will be developed later by other members of the younger 
generation. In this regard Ivask presents an ideal for modern Russian 
poetry and a warning against what he regards as the last temptation of 
the emigre poet, messianic nationalism. Basing his argument on Rilke’s 
own experience of a cult of Russia which he later outgrew, without, 
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however, abandoning his belief that Russia had effected a profound 
change in his inner life, Ivask also recalls what others will see as the best 
aspects of the Paris School itself: 

HeyacejiH HeacHo, hto nocneaHeft npaBabi ne;ib3H acaaTb He ot oaHoro Hapoaa, 
hh ot HeaoBenecTBa, xax 3TO MeMTaaocb CTapbiM HeMeuKHM poMaHTHxaM h 
4 )paHuy 3 CKHM yTonwcTaM? JlynuiHe crapwe TpaawuHH EBponbi... roBOpaT 
HaM He o npaBae Hapoaa hjih neaoBenecTBa, a o npaBae nenoBexa h 06 o6pa3e 
h noao 6 HH EoacweM b HejioBexe. 

HauHOHaabHbifl h o6menenoBe4ecKHfi (h, xohchho, xjiaccoBbifi) MeccHaHH3M 
— BeaHKoe 3a6jiy)xaeHHe, o6ojibiueHHe. Meccwa — 3 to He MHorwe, 3 to oaHH, 
3 TO weaoBeK. Ho OTpwuaHHe HauwoHaabHoro MeccwaHH3Ma He 03HanaeT otph- 
uaHHa naTpHOTH3Ma. B wacTHocTH, Heab3a He aio6HTb poaHoft a3bix; Beab 
roabKo Ha HeM xa>xiibifi «3 Hac MoaceT paccKa3aTb o HaujeM coBpeMeHHOM 
onbiTe — He Toabno o HamHX HacTpoeHHax h nyaanecTBax, ho Taxace o Heo6- 
xoaHMocrH 6opb6bi c nocaeaHHMH waoaaMH, b oco6eHHOCTH c HaoaaMH Ha- 

uHOHaaH3Ma. 10 

It is only in 1953 with the publication of Jurij Terapiano’s memoirs 
Vstreft 1 1 that we have the first chance of looking at the subject of poetry 
in Paris from the point of view of one of the “exyoung”. This will be 
followed by a more elaborate study by Terapiano in 1959: “Sorokaletie 
russkoj zarubeznoj poezii”. Although Terapiano does not deny the con¬ 
tinuing interest in poetry in Paris, he is quite certain that the specifically 
Paris Note of the pre-war years belongs now entirely to history: 

Haaeacabi, npeanyBcrBwa, yranaHna, Bona, cH/ia conpoTHB/ieHHa, caa6ocrb, 
6eccHaHe, pa30HapoBaHHe, — Bee to, hto cocTaB/iajio 6weHHe nynbca noxone- 
hhh TpHnuaTbix roaoB, Ham.no cboA xoHeu Bcaxoro ziHTepaTypHoro no- 
KOJieHHa. 

Hto ocranocb ot aTMoctJjepbi CHMBOJiH3Ma h axMew3Ma — Tenepb? Ot Toro 
HenoBTopHMoro o6mero cocroaHHa, ayxoBHoro h aymeBHoro, b kotopom ohh 
nepnajiH 3HeprHK), na<t>oc, omymeHHe 3HaHHTenbHocTH? 

Ho3TaM 6yayiitHx necaTH/ierHfi, earn hm cnyHHTca o3HaxoMHTbca c aTMOC- 
(Jjepofl napn>KCKoft no33Hn TpHnuaTbix tohob, xoTopyio noruiaBCXHfi Ha3Baji 
„napHaccxofl HOTofl“, 6yaer Taxa<e Tpyxmo BoccTaHOBHTb ee o6iuee MHpoomy- 
meHHe, ee TBopnecxHfl croBop, xax HaM caMHM, HanpwMep, npeacraBHTb ce6e 

nO^HOCTblO 3noxy CHMBO/lH3Ma. 12 

Even if it is no longer a dominant force the Paris Note can still serve 
as some kind of inspiration, and perhaps because it is an influence Tera¬ 
piano feels obliged to prevent further misinterpretations and to explain 
its original ethos: 

OaHaxo, nocne xaacaoft JiHTepaTypHoft 3noxw, xaxoBa 6bi oHa hh 6bina (ecnH 
3 to He npocTO 6e3BpeMe«be, xax BocMHaecaTbie roztbi) ocTaeTca HenoBTOpH- 
MO /IHHHblft OT6jieCX. 
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M 3to „o6MaHyBiuee chhhhc* 4 , 6biTb mokct, caMoe ueHHoe, nacrHua onbi- 
Ta, pe3yjlbTaT B3aeT0B H CpbIBOB, >KH3Hb n033HH... 

O „napH>KCKOH HOTe“ b CBoe BpeMH MHoro roBopnaocb h nHcajiocb. BbiJiH 
y Hero ropa4He 3amnTHHKH, 6biaH h Bparw, a Tax>xe — „HCToaxoBaTeaH u , H3o- 
6pa>KaBuiHe ee b kphbom 3epxaae, H3 4Hcaa „He-napH>xaH“, 3HaBiuHx o Hefi no- 
HacJlbIUIKe. l, 

The first point he makes is that in the early stages of emigration the 
attitude to literature was determined by the belief that sooner or later 
conditions would change in Russia and the emigres would return. Their 
most important task, therefore, was to preserve the continuity of Rus¬ 
sian culture, literature in particular, for the future. Were they to create 
anything in exile it would necessarily have to be on a small scale express¬ 
ing only what they had recently experienced. 

CKB03b HHlHeTy H rOJIOfl, CKB03b 6ecnpH30pH0CTb H OilHHOHeCTBO, B 4y>KOfi H 
4y>Kj30fi HaM (HecMOTpa hh Ha xaxHe „npeeMCTBeHHOCTH KyjibTypbi“, „JlyB- 
pbi“ h „Hpe3aeHcxHe My3eH“) EBponbi, KaKne-TO iohoujh HaaeJuiHCb aoHecrH 
ao aoMa, Tax, 4 to 6 He norac Ha BeTpy, MajieHbKHfi oroHex: aBe-TpH CTpo4XH, 
Hecxojibxo caoB, b xoTopbix, xax ohh BepwaH, OTpa3HTC« caMoe Ba>KHoe, cxa- 
>xeTca to, 4ero Heab3fl cxa3aTb, OTxpoeTCfl HOBaa, no-CBoeMy, He Tax, xax npe- 
>xae, ycabiuiaHHaa My3bixa. 14 

Lyric poetry thus became the principal literary medium throughout the 
emigration despite the difficult realities of emigre life and the scepticism 
and indifference of the non-literary emigration. 

In discussing the poetry of Paris Terapiano distinguishes in the 20’s 
three phases. In the first, despite his remarks on the aloofness of the 
emigres to European culture, he recalls the short-lived enthusiasm of the 
young poets for both French and Russian modernism: 

BbiBe3eHHoe H3 Pocchh: Ban*Hite MaaxoBCXoro, EcemiHa, riacrepHaxa, 3Ha- 
XOMCTBO C HOBeftUJHMH <J)paHLiy3CXHMH Te4eHHHMH (aaaaH3M, CK)ppeaaH3M, 3a- 
TeM AnoaaHHep h P3m6o) — bot Ha4aao. 

B CMyTHOM CTpeMaeHHH onpeaeawTb CBoe aHuo, no3Tbi nepBoro nepwoaa 
Hcxaaw ce6a, no npeHMymecTBy b „(J)opMaabHofl HOBH3He“.' 5 

Around 1925 there is a reaction to this which forms the second phase: 

Bonpoc o cooTHoineHMH (JjopMbi h coaep>xaHHJi noBaex 3a cobofi nepeoueHxy 
ueHHOCTefl. HoBH3He (JjopMbi 6biaa npoTHBonocTaBaeHa naeji oayxoTBopeHHo- 
ro HcxyccTBa, BnepBbie 3aroBOpHaw Toraa o B03BpameHHH x xaaccHUH3My. 

Haa BTOpoft noaoBHHbi 20-hx roaoB xapaxTepHbi nonbiTXH xphthhccxh 
pa3o6paTbc« b 6aH>xaflujeM HacaeacTBe, co4eraTb (J)opMaabHyio TpaanuHK) 
aXMeM3Ma C CHMBOaH3MOM — C TeM, 4TO 6biaO B HeM O „Be4HOfi“ TeMe — o 
aio6BH, o cMepTH, o Bore. 16 
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Although there might have been a return to classicism Terapiano main¬ 
tains that a revival of Acmeism and Symbolism as such would have been 
impossible, for the same reasons that made modernism unacceptable; 
they simply failed to answer sufficiently to the experience of Russians 
since the disasters of revolution, civil war and emigration. In this regard 
Terapiano cites the reassessment of Blok and Gumilev by the emigre 
poets: 

Phtm HapacTaBiuefi xaTacTpo<i>bi, Bbipa3HTejieM KOToporo nepea peBOjnoiweft 
hbhjich Ejiok, nocne y>xe coBepmuBmeftca xaTacTpocfrbi, Tpe6oBaa apyrnx 
npeaHyBCTBHfl. Kan BbiHTH H3 TynHKa, b kotopom oxa3aacfl nocaepeBoaio- 
UHOHHbifl neaoBex, Ha onbiTe HcnbiTaBiimfl KpyuieHHe Bcex Tex ueHHOCTeft, xo- 
TopbiMH BaoxHOBHiiHCb npeamecTByiomHe noxoaeHHB? 

rio33HB TyMHaeBa, xax peaxima npoTHB cHMBoaH3Ma, xax yTBepacaeHHe 
npocTOft h 3aopoBofl >kh3hh Ha BpeMH yBaexaa MHorwx. Ho Tpeimma, o6pa30- 
BaBiuajiCH b ayrnax „aeTeft CTpauiHbix Jier Pocchh“, OTpaBjieHHOCTb nepeacH- 
TblM, HeB03MO>KHOCTb 3a6bITb O rH6e/IH, O CMepTH, H C03HaHHH, HTO 
o6pa3HBaBiuyiocH b ayrnax nycrOTy y>xe He 3anojiHHTb oahhmh caoBaMH h 
KpaCHBbIMH o6pa3aMH, OTBpameHHe OT PHTOPHKH H HeHCKpeHHOCTH — BOT HC- 
tokh Toro omymeHHH, xoTopoe caeaaaocb o6luhm b Hanaae 30-x roaoB. 17 

It is with such re-evaluations that the third phase ends in the late twen¬ 
ties giving way to the formation of the Paris Note in the 1930’s. 

As Terapiano repeats much of the rest of his analysis, but in more 
detail in his article of 1959, suffice it to remark for the present that one 
of the most important aspects of the Paris Note, according to Tera¬ 
piano, is that it arose spontaneously as the inevitable result of the 
historical and literary circumstances the emigres found themselves in. 
He does not then credit any one poet or critic with its creation: 

FIoHeMy aTMoc(J)epa 30-x roaoB B03HHKJia Tax HeoxHnaHHO, xa3ajiocb 6bi, cpe- 
jxh obrnero pacxoxaeHHB h pa3HoroaocHiibi? 

FloMeMy cnopbi yMoaxan caMH co6oft h caMbie yaaaeHHbie apyr ot apyra 
Bapyr oxa3aaHCb coraacHbiMH? 

OcHOBHoe b „napH>xcxofi HOTe“, to, wto bo3hhx/io aeftcTBHTejibHO opraHH- 
necxH, 3to Bonpoc o coBpeMeHHOM neaoBexe, o ero BHyTpeHHOM coctobhhh, 
O ero OTHOUieHHH X BHeUIHHM C 06 bITHHM H X ayXOBHbIM BonpocaM. 

C noHBjieHHeM TeMbi o neaoBexe 30-x roaoB HBHJiocb cBoe co6crBeHHoe omy¬ 
meHHe, omymeHHe aeficTBHTeabHo HOBoe, T.e. HenoBTopHMO-jiHHHoe. 

He Ba>xH0, 6biJio aw 3to HOBoe omymeHHe noaaep>xaHO 6aHcraTeabHbiMH 
„nacTHbiMH caynaBMH“: craa 6bi FIonnaBcxHfi btopwm Ejioxom h an He craa, 
aTMOc(J)epa 30-roaoB ot 3Toro 6bi He H3MeHHjiacb. 11 

notably, thus, depriving Adamovifc of the role of mentor attributed to 
him by all the other opinions we have so far examined. 
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Unfortunately we can expect no major revelations from Adamovifc 
himself on the development of the Paris School in either his book 
Odinocestvo i svoboda or his article “Poezija v emigracii” which both 
appeared in 1955. 19 Although one could see this lack of a thorough 
analysis on the part of one of the leading figures of Russian literature 
in Paris as a sign of Adamovifc’s inherent weakness as a critic, as did 
Gleb Struve in his review of Odinocestvo i svoboda 20 , it is only fair to 
consider first Adamovic’s own view of his position. In the preface and 
introduction to Odinocestvo i svoboda , which is devoted mainly to 
memoirs on prose writers of the older generation Adamovic states that 
the writing of history of emigre literature and the making of judgements 
on it are best left to future generations. 21 If it seems as though some 
critics have been successful in evaluating this literature it is only because 
they have over-simplified the issues, usually he adds, for semi-political 
motives which have long been the curse of Russian criticism. 22 In the 
case of emigre literature, of course, the basically non-literary ap¬ 
proaches have led to two extreme positions; one would maintain that no 
creativity can exist in exile, and the other, that as Soviet Russia is a 
cultural wasteland the future of Russian literature can only be sought 
amongst the emigres. 23 In trying to avoid such pointless arguments 
Adamovifc limits himself to either purely personal opinions or to those 
aspects of emigre literature which are beyond doubt. 24 Still addressing 
the critics of emigre literature Adamovifc takes up their accusation that, 
even if one cannot deny that the emigration produced valuable works, 
it did not produce any “great” ones. 25 This reproach against emigre 
writers for a supposed failure in their mission was as much an obstacle 
to the perception of emigre literature during its early development as it 
is to its study in the present. If the emigres managed to create anything 
worthwhile it is precisely because they resisted the “zakazy” imposed on 
them by the politically motivated critics which together with the general 
indifferences to literature throughout the emigration made the work of 
both the older and younger generations a “podvig” regardless of the 
results. 26 After summarizing the problems faced by the prose writers 
and the lack of contact with Soviet literature AdamoviC turns to the 
younger generation. He places a great deal of blame on the older genera¬ 
tion for failing to take notice of them properly, and then describes their 
frustration in their attempts to be published. According to AdamoviC 
the initial neglect of the young was caused by the belief amongst the 
emigres in an imminent return to Russia, with this in mind it did not 
seem necessary to cultivate the next generation’s talents: 
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YnpeKH CTapuiHM iwcaTejuiM b nojiHofi 6e33a6oTHocrH HacneT npeeMCTBeH- 
hocth HecnpaBeiuiHBbi npe>Kne Bcero noTOMy, hto 3th nwcaTejiH He npeaBaae- 
jih, HacKOJibKO 3MHrpaiiHH 3aT5iHeTca... ripeeMCTBeHHOCTb MbicjieHHO nepeHO- 
cHjiacb b Pocchk), riie B03HHKJia 6bi OHa caMa co6oft, 6e3 3a6oTbi o Heft... 
Jlmub no3HHee HaHajiH BKpaabiBaTbca comhchuh OTHOCHTejibHO cpona npe6bi- 
BaHHfl Ha qy>Koft 3eMJie, h Bonpoc o „CMeHe“ nepecraji Majio-noMajiy 6biTb bo- 
npocoM HHCTO-TeopeTHnecKHM. Ho BOJibHO hjih HeBo/ibHo, 3Jio y>Ke 6bIJIO 
cnejiaHo . 27 

In many ways, then, this inability to be published was one of the causes 
of the Paris Note, not as others will maintain, its effect. In other words 
the pessimism of the young was as much practical as philosophical: 

KaK 6bi hh 6buiH HHTepecHbi h;ih rny6oKOMbic;ieHHbi aorajiKH o tom, OTicyaa 
h noweMy b OTBJieneHHOM, o6mecTBeHHO-HcropHHecKOM naaHe 3Ta „HOTa“ 
B03HHKaa, He 6yaeT ee HCKa>KeHHeM npH3HaTb, hto nyBCTBo HacHjibCTBeHHO- 
HaBJi3aHHoro aHTepaTypHoro oawHOHecTBa cbirpaao b ee o6pa30BaHHH H3Becr- 
Hyio poab. IlapH>KCKaa „HOTa“ — 6yaTO 6yTbiaKa b Mope: „Koraa-Hy6yab, 
KTO-HH6yab npoHTeT, y3HaeT, nofiMeT. B HacroameM HaaeaTbca He Ha Koro h 
He Ha hto* 4 . 2 * 

Even though he does not feel qualified to speak for them, Adamovi£ 
takes great pains to defend them and points out that in the given context 
their alienation from the French and their attachment to Russia, their 
disdain for practical work and their preoccupation with death were 
perfectly natural and understandable. As did Terapiano, Adamovic 
does not wish to make distinctions between talents in these remarks; for 
him the important point is that this generation carried out its “podvig” 
honourably and without any recognition or recompense. In his con¬ 
cluding chapter “Somnenija i nadezdy” AdamoviC returns to the idea 
that the future historian should take as much interest in the general 
trends of the pre-war period as in creating a hierarchy of talent and 
achievement. He maintains that no one will deny the vitality of this era 
and the intensity with which all aspects of literary and philosophical 
questions were treated, whether in writing or in conversation. Finally, 
he explains that it was this very devotion to total honesty and the right 
to doubt and question everything which made any real rapprochement 
with Soviet Russian literature impossible. 

In his article, also of 1955, “Poezija v emigracii” AdamoviC ad¬ 
dresses the subject of the development of the Paris School with more 
seriousness and in far more detail, although he admits that his first im¬ 
pulse is to be ironic in his usual fashion or to be over-ambitious and at¬ 
tempt to imitate Blok’s “Baedeker” guide “O sovremennom sostojanii 
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russkogo simvolizma”, which would require him to translate into the 
prose of criticism the essence of poetry. 

In following his account of the Paris School it is interesting to note 
how much he is in agreement with both the view which grants him a cen¬ 
tral position in Paris as well as that which does not (Terapiano). If we 
examine the various articles in his favour (Fedotov, Ivask) we see that 
the claim is always made for Adamovifc’s role as a catalyst, as the 
creator not of a school, but of an atmosphere. This is a view which he 
not only does not refute but which corresponds precisely to his own in¬ 
terpretations of the aims of the Paris School. Like Terapiano he says 
its value and importance lie in the fact that it did not follow the pattern 
of a conventional literary movement based on an artificial programme 
but developed freely as the natural consequence of the immediate 
cultural past of Russia and as a justified response to the realities of 
emigre life. 

Somewhat along the lines of Terapiano Adamovic delineates the first 
phase of the formation of the Paris School; he describes the elements 
which served as its foundation, the way they were re-assessed in the con¬ 
text of emigre Paris, and the role French poetry played in this process. 
In terms of the origins of the school AdamoviC mentions first those 
poets who found their way to Paris and who formed the nucleus, as well 
as those who did not. Even the leading figures, however, are not 
depicted without reservations: 

„Mbi“ — TpH-neTbipe nejiOBeKa, erne 6biBiiiHe neTepbypwuaMH b to BpeMH, 
Koma b FIeTep6ypre yMep E/iok, no 3 HHee o6ocHOBaBimiecfl b riapH>Ke; He- 
CKo/ibKo napn>KaH MjiazuuHx, HHoro npoHcxowiieHHH, y KOTopbix c nepBOHa- 
najibHbiMH „HaMH“ HauiejicH o6uihh flibix; HecKOJibKo npyieft, reorpa<t)HHecKH 
aajieKHx, cjiobom to, hto bo3hhkjio b pyccxoH no33HH Boxpyr „och“ FleTep- 
6ypr-napn>K... MHorna 3to Tenepb onpeae/iaeTCH xax napHvKCKaa „HOTa“... 

B FIapH>Ke He Bee cno>KHJiocb cpa3y, 6 ecnpenflTCTBeHH 0 , h o 6 uiero coTpya- 
HHHecTBa Ha nepBbix nopax He 6 bino. B neTep 6 yprcKHe TparHnecKHe booiomh- 
HaHHH Bn/ieTa/iHCb octbtkh ryMH/ieBCKofl, uexoBofi BbiynKH, oneHb HaHBHoft, 
eCJlH TOBOpHTb O CymHOCTH n033HH, OMeHb nOJie3HOfi, eCJlH OrpaHHHHTbCH 06 - 
nacTbio no3THnecKoro peMecna. Kto 6 bin p«aoM? XoaaceBHM, npnHunnajibHo 
XMypHBLUHftCfl, HanOMHHaBlUHft O riyUIKHHe H O rpaMOTHOCTH, „BepHO, HO He- 
HHTepecHo", xax 0T03BajiCH Ha ero HacTaB/ieHMH HonnaBCKiiri. Ebin Bocxpec- 
Hbift canoH Mepe>KKOBCKHX, c 3nHaHnofl HHKonaeBHOH KOTopa» noHHMana b 
no33HH Bee, peuiHTejibHO Bee, xpoMe caMbix cthxob... Bbuia erne MapHHa LfBe- 
TaeBa, c KOTopofi y Hac hto-to c caMoro Hanana He K/ieHnocb... LUeTaeBa 6 bi- 
na mockbhmkoh, c BbnoBOM neTep 6 yprcKOMy cthjho b xa>KaoM ziBHxceHHH h 
Ka>KiioM cnoBe: HacrpoHTb Hamy „HOTy“ b Jiaa eft 6 biJio hcbo3mo)kho HHane, 
Kan HCKa3HB ee. 29 
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Having cast doubts on certain features of the older Russian tradition, 
Adamovic goes on to criticise directly those links between French and 
Russian poetry which he finds unacceptable; he explains why these 
points of contact failed to develop and the directions in which the two 
literatures subsequently have moved. For Adamovi£ modern French, 
and in general West European poetry, is characterised by a rejection of 
logical forms of speech and images in favour of free association and 
formlessness. Although this can be understood as a natural reaction to 
centuries of French rationalism Adamovi£ sees in it a deeper desire for 
pure escapism from all demands of reason and truth and a poetry which 
can only offer “des roses sur le neant”. 30 In direct contrast Russian 
poetry is committed to the search for truth. Recalling the debates on 
first and second generation Symbolism Adamovic argues that despite all 
his excesses Blok offered more to Russian poetry than Gumilev because 
of his preoccupation with the task of “preobrazenie mira”. Gumilev’s 
Acmeism and Guild for all their familiarity were not sources of inspira¬ 
tion as they were too close to the French school centred on matters of 
form and technique. 

If the re-emergence of Russian attitudes was not enough to convince 
the emigre poets of the need to abandon all artificial literary “-isms”, 
then historical circumstances did. Faced for the first time in Russian 
history with almost absolute freedom of expression the emigre poet 
resisted, however, all “literaturnye razvlecenija” after a short phase of 
experimentation. 31 This was followed by a desire for “poetry of the ab¬ 
solute” or “absolute poetry”, which after a certain point excludes any 
possibility of creativity. 32 If poetry were to be written at all it would 
have to be as concentrated and sincere as possible; it would also have 
to be loyal to the requirements of reason and thought. As a result of this 
artistic regime Adamovic maintains that the emigre poets made an im¬ 
portant discovery, that genuine poetry can exist independently of 
technical considerations: 

OnHHM H3 OTKpbITHft HaiUHX, — KOTOpoe 3aC/iy>KHBaeT Ha3BaHHH OTKpbITHH, 
KOHeHHO, TOJlbKO B J1HHHOM miaHe, HHKaK He B o6meM HCTOpHKO-JlHTepaTyp- 
HOM 3HaneHHH, — 6bIJ10 TO, 4TO CTHXH MO>KHO rincaTb KaK yrOUHO, T.e. KaK 
KOMy xoHercfl. Ot uikoji, ot MeToaa, ot „h3mob“ KOJie6aHHH h inMeHeHiiH 
nponcxoxwT jiHiiib TaKHe, KOTopbie HanoMHHaKxr p«6b Ha noBepxHocTH peKH: 
jieHHBoe hjih cmibHoe, my6oKoe hjih MejiKoe, ocTaeTCJi TaKHM >Ke, KaK 6biJio 
6bi npn nojiHoft thluhhc h/ih cwibHofl 6ype. HyTbe — ec/iH oho ecTb, — noa- 
CKa3biBaeT MeToa BepHbifi, T.e. cooTBeTCTByiomnH TOMy, hto k a* a bin noaT 
b oTaeabHocTH xoneT Bbipa3HTb. n 
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Unfortunately Adamovic then makes a second “discovery”; if formally 
“imperfect” poetry is acceptable then “perfect” poetry is unacceptable. 
This reasoning serves as the basis of his anti-Pu§kinism and his cult of 
Lermontov. He believes that the very imperfections of Lermontov hint 
at a greater unattainable poetry which escaped Puskin and which cannot 
be found in his polished verse, thus making the younger poet the ideal 
for Russian Paris. 34 Finally, there is the inevitable mention of Annenskij 
which Adamovic is content to leave unexplained and unrelated to the 
rest of his article: 

JUpyroe hmh, mojkct 6biTb MeHee „cBjrroe“, ho He MeHee MarHHecKoe — Ah- 
HeHCKHH. Bo (J>paHuy3CKOM HarneM cMymeHHH ero pojib 6biJia He acHa, h xa3an- 
ca oh HHoraa nepe6e>KHHX0M b nyacabifi jiarepb (He Bpa>Kiie6Hbift, a hmchho 
wy^abifl), BonpeKH BceMy TOMy pyccKOMy, hto b ero 6eccMepTHbix cTHxax 3By- 
hht. y AHHeHCKoro b npOTHBonojio>KHOCTb BjioKy no33Ha HHoraa npeBpauxa- 
eTca b pe6ycbi, aa>xe b tbkom cthxotbopchhh, xax „0, HeT, He cram..", c ero 
ynHBHTejibHOH, HHneM He noaroTOBjieHHOH nocneaHeft CTpo<J>oft. Ho Ahhch- 
CKHfl — 3 to name He naTbift axT HenoBenecxoft ayiiiH, a pacTepaHHbifi menoT 
nepea cnycTHBuiHMca 3aHaBecoM, xoraa ocTaeTca TOJibxo HaTH aoMofl, a ao- 
Ma B CyUXHOCTH HHKaxoro HeT. 35 

It is hard to imagine a more striking contrast than that presented be¬ 
tween the two works of Adamovic of 1955 and Gleb Struve’s Russkaja 
literatura v izgnanii which appeared in the following year. 36 The fact 
that this book has never been replaced in the field and has gone into a 
second edition in 1984 virtually unchanged has made it the standard 
work on emigre literature. Ironically, this was not the intention of the 
author. As the subtitle indicates it is an “opyt istoriCeskogo obzora 
zarube2noj literatury” whose purpose Struve explains in the forward. 
Despite the fact that his thoroughness, objectivity and bio-bibliographi¬ 
cal detail are superior to the majority of such studies he himself, like the 
rest of the emigre critics, did not believe it possible in the fifties to write 
a definitive or critical history of emigre literature, for those reasons with 
which we are already familiar, namely: the continuing existence of the 
Russian emigration, the fact that many of the older and younger genera¬ 
tions were still alive and working as of 1955 and the lack of full 
documentation for all the centres of the emigration. With these points 
in mind Struve states the goal of his book: 

Mo>kho jiHiiib noaBecTH xaKHe-TO npeziBapHTejibHbie HTorn, cocTaBHTb, Tax 
cxa3aTb, npH6jiH3HTejibHbift HHBeHTapb 3Toro nepBoro nepHoaa. 3 to 6yaeT 
nojie3Ho h xax MaTepwaji hjib 6yayiuero HCTopwxa, h iuih ocBenoMJieHHH toA 
,,hoboh 3MHrpaiiHH“, npHTOx xoTopoft H3MeHH/i jihuo pyccxoro 3apy6e>xb» H 
xoTopaa HHHiero hjih iiohth HHnero o paHHeM nepHoae 3MHrpauHH He 3HaeT. 
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3to h HBJiHeTCH ueabio npeaaaraeMofi BHHMaHHio HHTaTena khhth. OHa He 
npHTJnaeT 6biTb hh noaHofi h OKOHnaTeabHofi HCTOpwefl pyccxofi 3apy6e>KHoft 
HHTepaTypbi b nepwoae Me>Kay 1920-1939 rr., hh kphthhcckhm noaBeaeHHeM 
HToroB. 3to .iHLUb nepBbift onbiT HCTOpHaecKoro o63opa. ,? 


Thus, if Struve’s book is used now as an authoritative reference work 
for emigre literature as a whole, in terms of specific areas of investiga¬ 
tion it is still best used as a “point de depart’’. 

In part one of Russkaja literatura v izgnanii Struve covers the first 
years of the emigration beginning with the circumstances in which the 
emigre writers left Russia, the dates of their departures and their places 
of settlement. The importance of this information lies in the fact that 
it underscores the fluidity of the period 1920-1924 when there was not 
only possible movement between Soviet Russia and the rest of Europe, 
but also when many writers were still in a state of transit between vari¬ 
ous centres of emigration. This fluidity is reflected in the literature of 
the time which is dominated by political considerations and the im¬ 
mediacy of the Revolution. Berlin flourishes as the most active centre 
at first on account of the economic conditions of post-war Germany and 
the recognition by the Weimar government of the Soviet regime which 
allowed contact between Soviet citizens and emigres, a contact not 
possible elsewhere and soon to be curtailed in Germany itself. This 
anomalous situation was furthered by various movements within the 
emigration which in one way or another tried to reconcile the emigres 
to the Soviet regime, such as the “Smena vech” group in Prague and 
the journal Novaja russkaja kniga in Berlin. The artificiality of main¬ 
taining a unity of purpose between emigre and Soviet literature was 
recognised first by the Soviet authorities themselves and then by the 
emigres: 

Boo6me hjuho3hh eaHHCTBa coBeixKoft h 3apy6e>KHoft JiHTepaTypbi 6bi/iH b 
6/iH>KaftLiJHe ace roa-aBa pa3pyineHbi. Co cropoHbi coBeTcxoft B/iacTH 3th hji- 
jno3HH nepecTajiH BCTpewaTb noompeHHe, xan TOJibKO OHa y6eaHaacb, hto 
cMeHOBexoBCKoe ABHweHHe BbinbixaeTca h 6oabiiiHx npaKTHnecKHx pe3y/ibTa- 
tob He npMHeceT... 

C apyrofi cropoHbi, Ta wacTb 3MwrpauHH, KOTopaa He co6/ia3HHJiacb npH3bi- 
BaMH h nocynaMH CMeHOBexoBueB, no Mepe yKpenjieHHH coBeTCKoro pexcHMa 
Bee 6onee oco3HaBajia CBoe 3MHrpaHTCKoe npH3BaHHe, nax HOCHTenbHHUbi Ha- 
UHOHajibHoro nyxa h xpaHHTenbHHUbi TpaanuHft xynbTypbi h cboGohw, h, ne- 
pe>KHB nepBbift iuok BbiHy>KneHHoro OTpbiBa ot poaHHbi, B03Bpamajiacb k 
TBopwecKofl aeaTenbHocTH. Te >xe, kto b nepBbie roabi aHTepaTypHoro cocy- 
mecTBOBaHHH b BepjiHHe HaxoaHJiH B03M0>KHbiM CHaeTb Meacay aByx cryabeB 
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hjih BkDKHztHTb y Mopa noroabi, noji>KHbi 6biJiH Tenepb Bbi6HpaTb Meacay bo3- 
BpameHHeM b Pocchjo h nepexoaoM Ha 3MHrpaHTCKoe noaoKeHHe. 31 

With this inevitable hardening of divisions Berlin loses its role as a 
leading centre of Russian literature and gives way to Paris which had 
long been the political capital of the emigration. Here were founded the 
principal emigre newspapers and journals based on the remnants of the 
old pre-revolutionary political parties, mostly of the anti-Bolshevik left. 
Struve stresses the importance of the journal Sovremennye zapiski as 
uniting all that was best of the emigration, and which can be seen as set¬ 
ting the tone for the literature of the Paris School in particular, with its 
“ssylka na fevral’skuju revoljuciju 1917 goda i kategorifceskoe 
otver^enie revoljucii oktjabr’skoj”. 39 The rise of the other journals will 
be considered later when there is a specific link between them and a par¬ 
ticular aspect of the Paris School. 

In surveying the work of the years 1920-1925 Struve avoids making 
general remarks of any kind, providing instead brief portraits of in¬ 
dividual prose-writers and poets. Of the poets belonging to the older 
generation he lists BaPmont, Gippius, Cvetaeva and Chodasevi£ as 
being the most productive in this period. It is only when he considers 
the rise of the younger generation that he begins the discussion of the 
existence of separate schools of poetry. His first remarks recall some of 
the earlier statements by Terapiano and others about an interim phase 
in the early twenties of experimentation which soon ended without 
much success and without having much influence on later 
developments: 

M b no33HH, h b npo3e rnaBHbifi BKaaa Maaamero noaoKCHiin 3apy6e>KHott jih- 
TepaTypbi — Tex, kto He npHBe3 c co6ofi 3arpaHHuy 6onbiuero JiHTepaTypHoro 
6ara>Ka — npHHaiuie)KHT k 6oaee no3aHeMy nepwoay. B nepBoe naTH/ieTHe yc- 
nejiH o6paTHTb Ha ce6a BHHMaHHe numb HeMHorwe, h aa/iexo He Bee H3 3thx 
HeMHorwx b nanbHefiiueM yaep>KHnHCb b /iHTepaType. Moaoawx ho3tob 6biao 
6o;ibiiie, weM HaHHHatoiiiHx npo3aHKOB, a noTOMy Mbi HanHeM c nepBbix. 

Echh b nocjienyromHe ronbi CTano npHHBTO roBopHTb o „napn>KCKofl hotc“ 
h o „napH>KCKoft uiKOJie“ b 3apy6e>KHoft no33HH (He Bcerna c nocTaTOHHbiM 
ocHOBaHweM), to b caMbie nepBbie roabi 3MHrpauHH (1920-22) mo>kho 6bino 
pa3/iH4HTb ABa rnaBHbix reorpa(J)HMecKHX ueHTpa, b KOTOpbix cocpeaoTOHeHbi 
6binw Monoabie no3Tbi: FIapH>K h BepnHH... 

rio)Kajiyfl, rjiaBHaa pa3HHua b 3th nepBbie roabi Me>Kny napH>KCKHMH h 6ep- 
J1HHCKHMH MOJIOabIMH n 03 TBMH 3aKmOHaJiaCb B TOM, 4TO napHJKCKHe CTOHaH 

naaeKo ot nopeBoniouHOHHOft pyccxoft aHTepaTypbi h BMecTe c TeM wcnbiTbi- 
Ba/iH ropa3aHO 6oaee cwabHoe BJimiHHe oKpy>Kaiomefl HH03eMH0ft cpeabi, rae 
b 3to BpeviH uapna aaaaH3M. 40 
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Amongst these were Valentin Parnach, Mark Talov, Georgij 
Evangulov, Aleksandr Ginger and Boris Boznev. Of them only Ginger 
continued to be part of the Paris School, and even then only 
peripherally. 

In part two “Zarubeznaja literatura samoopredeljaetsja: 1925-1939” 
Struve provides a concise guide to the various literary groups, journals 
and publishing houses of this period, as well as listing the authors and 
the works attached to them. In pursuing a policy of strict objectivity and 
by covering so much material, Struve refrains from the sort of personal 
interpretations and impressions we have come to associate with the ma¬ 
jority of emigre views of the subject. This does not mean, however, that 
Struve has no opinions, rather that he always backs them with a definite 
source or quotation. 

Some of Struve’s most revealing remarks on the Paris School in terms 
of its efforts to define itself are made in the first chapter of part two 
“Obscaja charakteristika perioda”. After calling the period of the late 
twenties and early thirties the “rascvet zarubeznoj literatury” 41 he 
describes the specific forces at play. He speaks favourably of Gippius 
and the “Zelenaja lampa” group as cultivating the minds and talents of 
the young and then turns to the debate about emigre literature which 
raged from 1926 involving principally Chodasevic, AdamoviC and Gip¬ 
pius in Paris as well as Slonim and A.L. Bern in Prague. As we will be 
returning to this debate later with some of the original material we will 
mention here only Struve’s deductions. The basic argument as initiated 
by the poetry editor of Sovremennye zapiski M.O. Cetlin, was that the 
young generation of writers having been cut off at such an early age 
from Russian life would necessarily be unable to create anything worth¬ 
while in exile. What the older generation awaited in particular was a 
“great” novel “iz zizni” in line with the nineteenth century tradition 
and which, considering the uninspiring and un-Russian circumstances 
of emigre life, they despaired of seeing. 42 Struve then shows how critics 
like Adamovifc and ChodaseviC tended to reinforce this pessimism, 
although for different reasons. Struve is particularly apt at disclosing 
the weakness and impracticality of AdamoviC’s position, which argued, 
without any result, that as the only source of “pafos 2izni”, which he 
considered to be essential for Russian literature, could be found in 
Soviet Russia, the emigres would have to carry on a “dialogue” with 
Soviet literature. Two foot notes by Struve form the best commentary 
on this aspect of Adamovifc’s career: 
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npH /KenaHHH b 3thx aajibHefiuiHx paccyac/ieHHflx Ha Ty >Ke TeMy mohcho yBH- 
aeTb 3apoabiiii Tex HacrpoeHHH, KOTOpbie nocjie bokhw npiiBejin AaaMOBHna 
K npHBTHK) — Ha paCCTOHHHH — COBCTCKOrO pe>KHMa, COTpyjZHHHeCTBy B Tene- 
HHe HecKOJibKHx jieT b npo-coBeTCKHX „PyccKHx Hobocthx" h k „onpaBaaHHio“ 

— ecjiH He npocriaBJieHHK) — CTajiHHa b KHHre, HanncaHHoft nn * (J)paHuy30B 
L’Autre Patrie, Paris, 1947. 

Eojibine neM aBazmaTb jieT cnycTB, b cTaTbe „OaoHOHecTBO h cBo6oaa“, hb- 
juuomeHCH nan 6bi bbchchhcm k KHHre kphthhcckhx 3tioziob o 3apy6e>KHOft ji h- 
TepaType, AaaMOBHH cHOBa B03Bpamajica k 3toB Mbicjie, Hecxo/ibKO BapbHpya 
ee, ho onHTb 6e3 bchkhx noacHeHHH: „...>Kajib CTaHOBHTca Bce-TaKH, hto awa- 
Jiora c CoBeTCKofl PoccHeft b 3MHrpaHTCKOfi jiHTepaType He Hajiajumocb. Huh 
xoth 6bi — MOHOJiora, Tyaa o6pameHHoro, 6e3 HaaoKabi h pacHera Ha bhjit- 
Hblft OTBeT, C OflHHM JlHUIb BbIHHTbIBaHHeM MOKHy CTpOK B npHXOIWIUHX OTTy- 
aa KHHrax“ (crp. 22-23). AaaMOBHny mo>kho 6biJio 6bi OTBerHTb, hto b kbkom 
to CMbicjie MHoroe, ecjiH He Bee, b 3apy6e>KHoft JiHTepaType HBJuieTCH „moho- 
jioroM“, o6pameHHbiM Tyaa h ocraiomHMCH 6e3 OTBera, a TaioKe, hto „BbiHH- 
TbiBaHHe Me>Kny ctpok“ h 6e3 Toro uuio Bee BpeMH. Ho Beab oh Bee BpeMH c 
HaHBHbiM ynpHMCTBOM HacTanBan Ha „pa3roBope“, Ha duanoee , a 3to cobccm 
H e to. Ajih nHajiora HeobxoxiHMbi Bee crropoHbi c oaHHaKOBofi BOJiefi k pa3- 
roBopy. 43 

After considering briefly the opinion of Bern that by 1928 emigre 
literature had gained ascendancy over Soviet literature, which was suc¬ 
cumbing to the exigencies of Socialist Realism, Struve discusses 
Chodasevic’s contribution to the debate which was partly directed 
against Adamovifc’s idea of the de facto impossibility of creation in 
exile: 

y XoaaceBHHa He 6b!/io hjijik)3hh HacneT peajibHoro coctohhhh 3apy6e>KHOfi 
JiHTepaTypbi — oh Boo6me He Bnaaaji b hjijuo3hh, 6biJi ckjiohch k neccHMH3My 

— HO OH CHHTaJl CKeilTHHeCKOe OTHOUieHHe K CaMOfi B03MO>KHOCTH CymeCTBO- 
BanHH 3MHrpaHTCKOfl JiHTepaTypbi TeopeTHnecKH HecocTOHTejibHbiM. Tpare- 
JiHio 3MHrpaHTCKOH JiHTepaTypbi oh BHaeji b apyroM — He b tom, hto 0Ha 
3MHrpaHTCKaa, a b 3a6BeHHH eio cBoero „3MHrpaHTCTBa“... XoaaceBHH OT6pa- 
cbiBaji MpaHHbie npeacKa3aHHH HacneT 3apy6e>KHOft JiHTepaTypbi, HcxoaHBiuHe 
H3 ee OTpbiBa ot HaimoHajibHofi noHBbi. 44 

As this is based on one of Chodasevic’s major pieces on the subject 45 
we will analyse it in more detail later with his other criticism. In the end 
Struve notes that however positive ChodaseviC might have been in 
theory, in terms of judging the results of emigre efforts he was far more 
pessimistic than Adamovtf and might have been strongly biased by his 
own feeling of arriving at a creative impasse. Thus, despite his general 
admiration for the quality of Chodasevtf’s criticism, Struve in no way 
approves of his attitude to the literature of the thirties; rather he stresses 
the success of the young in launching Cisla and in organising groups 
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such as “Sojuz molodych poetov i pisatelej”, “Perekrestok”, and 
“Ko£ev*e” which arranged readings and the publication of “sbor- 
niki”. 46 That some of this literature was not to Chodasevic’s personal 
taste is another matter, particularly as he disapproved of its most 
significant venture, Cisla. In this way Struve re-examines Chodasevifc’s 
claim that the younger generation found no support in the older: 

HecnpaBeajiHBbiMH noxaacyTCH ynpexn XonaceBuna CTapiueMy noxoneHHK) 
nwcaTejieH, ecjin Mbi npnnoMHHaeM Tax>xe npeBeneHHbie Bbiuie cnoBa Tepann- 
aHo o 3HaMeHHH, KOTopoe hmcjih ana Monoaoro noxojieHHH BocxpeceHbH Me- 
P«kxobcxhx h Benepa „3ejieHoft JlaMnbi“. Ho neno b tom, hto TyT bjihhhhc 
uijio no jihhhh, KOTopaa 6buia He no nyme XoaaceBHny. 47 

In his review of Cisla Struve emphasises its aesthetic aspect, its quality 
of paper and type, its interest in contemporary visual arts and music, 
both Russian and non-Russian, and the absence of political preoccupa¬ 
tions. The primary significance of Cisla , however, was the opportunity 
it gave to the younger generation to express itself entirely after its own 
fashion, allowing for some contribution from the older generation, 
notably Gippius. Struve recall its reception among the emigres: 

Huc/ia BbI3BaJlH MHOrO OTXJ1HXOB, KaK npHBeTCTBCHHblX, TaK H nOHOCH- 
TejibHbix. O hhx nucajiH, hm nocBHiuajiH co6paHH« He Tonbxo b napn>xe, ho 
h b Flpare, b TajuiHHe, b IUaHxae h Xap6wHe. FIpHBeTCTBOBajiH hx no 
npeHMyuiecTBy xax „Mononoe“ HanHHaHHe, OTxpbiBaioiiiee nopory MononfeiM. 
06pyiuHBajiHCb Ha hhx 3a hx „ynano4HHHecTBo“, 3a hx „cho6h3m“, 3a hx 
„anojiHTHHHOCTb“, 3 a „pacnymeHHOCTb“ hx npo3bi. Koe-HTO b 3thx ynpexax 
6bino cnpaBennHBO. Ho enBa jih npaBHUbno 6buio roBopHTb o xaxoM-TO 
enHHOM jiHTepaTypHOM jinue Wuce/i , xax roBopnnn h npy3b« h Heapyrn hx. 
Bbino b Huc/iax MHoro Taxoro, hto OTJiHnano hx ot CoepeMeHHbix 3anucox , 
h ot Bo/tu Poccuu y ho 3to 6biJiH npH3HaxH cxopee OTpnuaTejibHbie. 48 

Struve’s remarks on the lack in Cisla of a unified literary or critical pro¬ 
gramme allow him the chance to deny the existence of a unified Parisian 
aesthetic which the journal was supposed to reflect: 

He 6bi/io b Hucaox h enHHCTBa xpHTHHecxHX Bbicxa3biBaHHfi. Kaxoe-To o6mee 
„HanpaBJieHHe“ numb cMyTHO HaMewanocb y HexoTOpbix bbtopob. Tax, xpn- 
thxh Hucen b o6meM cxonnjiHCb b OTTanxuBaHHH ot TBopnecTBa Ha6oxoBa- 
CnpHHa, xoTopoe ohh HaxonnnH nycTbiM h HexneMHbiM. Ho b to BpeMH, xax 
6onee Mononbie — TepannaHO h BapuiaBcxHH — npH3HaBajiH npn 3tom 6ne- 
CTflmee aapOBaHHe CnpHHa, Teoprufi MBaHOB o6bHBHji ero nomnaxoM h „ca- 
M03BaHueM“, a 3HHanna TnnnHyc — nucaTeneM „nocpeacTBeHHbiM“. Oma- 
nbiBajicb Ha3aa, npuHBTO roBopHTb o Hucnax, xax o Han6o/iee 3axoHHeHHOM 
Bbipa>xeHHH Tax Ha3biBaeMoft „napn>KCKOH HOTbi“ b no33HH. Ho Taxofi 
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enHHoft napnaccxofi hotw b npHpone He 6biJio, h Hucna onHHaxoBO oxotho ne- 
naTajiH CTOJib pa3JiHHHbix napw>xcxHx no3TOB xax JlanHHCXHfi h FIonjiaBcxHH, 
xax PaeBcxwfi h MaMneHxo, xax TepannaHo u MepBHHCxaa h lllTewrep h Khyt. 
Ho BepHO, HTO H B OT^ejie CTHXOB H B XpHTHXe (xax B „KOMMeHTapHHX“ Ana- 
MOBHHa, Tax H B XpHTHHeCXHX 3aMeTXaX MOAJ10HbIX COTpyjlHHXOB) CHJIbHO npo- 
6HBajica 3 tot „napH>xcxHfi rojioc“ (ohhh H3 xopa napn>xcxHX tojioc), H3-3a 
xoToporo h bo3hhx ynoMHHyTbift Bbiuie cnop Moxny AaaiviOBHHeM h Xoaa- 
ceBHHeM. 49 

As it is clear, however, Struve is not very convincing on this point and 
seems unwilling to see the advantage of considering first what the vari¬ 
ous contributors to Cisla had in common before making distinctions. 
He will return to them in the chapter devoted to poetry with the same 
equivocality. 

The next section of this chapter is devoted to “Polemika Adamovica 
i Chodasevica o poezii” the essentials of which are by now familiar to 
us. In this case Struve sides with Chodasevifc and quotes from 
Nabokov’s article on ChodaseviC written after his death: “samye purs 
sanglots vse ze nuzdajutsja v soversennom znanii pravil stichosloZenija, 
jazyka, ravnovesija slov...” 50 as a statement of ChodasevicTs position. 
He then goes on to say that despite all of AdamoviC’s influence this was 
not entirely lost on the Paris poets: 

B xoHneHOM cwere npaBOTa b 3tom cnope 6buia Ha cropoHe XonaceBHHa, H3 
Hero BOBce He cnenyeT, hto cthxh, xoTopbie 3ammuan AnaMOBHH, He 6buiH 
no33Hefi; hx npeaejibHaji npocTOTa, „6e33amHTHOCTb u h 6e3bicxyccTBeHHOcrb, 
Ha xoTopbie Hanwpaji AaaMOBHM, wacTO 6binn /iamb BHaHMbiMH, Ha- 
nycxHbiMH. 51 

This is rather an important point as it confirms the opinion of at least 
one member of the Paris School, namely Terapiano, that for all their 
indebtedness to the older generation the young poets of Paris created an 
aesthetic which did respect the demands of technique and form as much 
as it was concerned with thoughts and emotions. 

At the beginning of this resume of the Adamovi£-Chodasevi£ 
polemics Struve states that Adamovic believed that modern poetry was 
obliged to reflect the crisis of world culture and the disintegration of 
personality without any regard for “masterstvo” which was now ob¬ 
solete. In a following section “spor o molodoj emigrantskoj 
literature” 52 Struve shows how this concern over the relation between 
the difficulties of emigre literature and the rest of European culture per¬ 
vaded the criticism of the thirties. Unfortunately, however, the emigres 
tended to blame themselves for their inability to produce a “great” 
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work or author who would justify them and for those disintegrating 
elements which only a few like Adamovic seemed to welcome. Consider¬ 
ing their relative isolation from non-emigre circles to be the cause of 
their “bol’naja literatura”, as Vladimir Varsavskij called it, they in¬ 
sisted it was time to be more open to contemporary non-Russian influ¬ 
ences without realising that in many ways it was precisely this other 
world which had led them into an impasse and had little to offer that 
was any less “bornoe”. Struve notes how despite the awareness of most 
of the critics of developments in Western European literature few made 
a connection between them and what they saw as the unsatisfactory 
state of their own literature: 

HeicoTopbie H3 MOJioabix 3MHrpaHCTKHX nncaTe/ieft, oco6qhho napn>KCKHx, He- 
coMHeHHo nonnajiH, icaic 6yaeT bhuho najibiue, non bjihhhhc HOBeftmeft 3anan- 
Ho-eBponeftcKofi JiHTepaTypbi (y OTnejibHbix nncaTejieH mo>kho npocnenHTb 
BjiHHHHe npycra, ZUcofica, Ka^jKH, CejiHHa, Manbpo). CTpaHHbiM no3TOMy 
xa>KeTCH, hto bo Bcex pa3roBopax o 6biTHH h CMbicne 3MHrpaHCTKOfl JiHTepa¬ 
Typbi (b nacTHOCTH b Bbiuie iiHTHpoBaHHoft CTaTbe BapuiaBCKoro) cneuHcJjHHec- 
KH-3MHrpaHTCKHe npHHHHbi xpinnca 3TOft JiHTepaTypbi Tax yCHJieHHO noanep- 
KHBajiHCb 3a cneT Tex o6mnx ansi eBponencKofi JiHTepaTypbi hbjichhh, koto- 
pbie CBHneTejibCTBOBajiH o nepe>KHBaeMOH eio rjiy6oKOM KpH3Hce. CTpaHHo 
TeM 6ojiee, hto xax pa3 b 3th ronbi ohhh H3 caMbix tohkhx 3apy6e>KHbix Kpn- 
thkob, B. B. Ben/me, BbinycTHJi 3aMeHaTejibHyio KHHry o KpH3nce coBpeMeH- 
Horo HCKyccTBa, b tom HHCJie JiHTepaTypbi (h b hbcthocth poMaHa).” 

(The reference here is to Vejdle’s Umiranie iskusstva , 1937) 

In his final general remarks on the period Struve explains that if the 
emigres had reacted with some uncertainty to the crisis of culture in 
Western Europe at this time, then the political crisis of the late thirties 
threw them into total confusion. In order to understand the various 
dilemmas facing them and the way sentiments and sympathies changed 
just before, during and after the war Struve maintains it is necessary to 
look at the works of such journalists as Fedotov rather than at fiction 
or poetry which could not respond rapidly enough to the complexities 
of world events. 54 In any case, despite a certain hope before the war that 
a German victory might bring the downfall of the Soviet regime Struve 
confirms that the majority of emigres sided with France when war was 
declared, and especially when they witnessed the supression of Russian 
cultural and intellectual life in Paris after 1940. Struve also remarks that 
most of the emigres resisted in the same way the propaganda of the pro- 
Soviet groups such as the “Sojuz vozvrascencev”. 55 

In chapter four of part two Struve considers the careers of individual 
poets, but, as we have seen, because of the thematic and geographic 
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scope of his book he cannot provide more than names, titles of publica¬ 
tions and general characteristics of the poets in question. The most im¬ 
portant feature of the poetry of the period from 1925 to 1939 is that it 
took precedence over prose work and was dominated by the younger 
and “middle” generation who quickly replaced in Paris the older poets 
such as Gippius and Chodasevic. For the purpose of ascertaining 
Struve’s opinion of the phenomenon as a whole we will confine 
ourselves to the essentials of his presentation. 

First of all he states that the three poets of the “middle” generation, 
Adamovic, Georgij Ivanov and Nikolaj Ocup, who had in their youth 
been associated with Gumilev, turned away from Acmeism in Paris. For 
Struve the simplicity of Adamovic becomes the search for “nebytie” 
and “nigilistifceskij epataz” in Ivanov. 56 As for Ocup, Struve considers 
his most important work Dnevnik v stichach which was published after 
this period in 1950 with its more than 12,000 lines to be virtually 
unreadable. In any case Struve sets them apart from the main body of 
Paris poets none of whom had published before emigrating. 

As he did earlier Struve manages both to deny that there were 
separate schools of poetry and at the same time to imply that there was 
something resembling one in each of the centres of emigration: 

roBopa o ncmax 3MHrpaHTCKoro npH3biBa... Bcero yao6Hee crpyrirmpoBaTb 
hx reorpacJ)HMecKH h roBopHTb o ncmax napw>KCKHx, npaxccKHx, najibHeBOc- 
TOHHbix h T.n. 3 to He 3HaHHT, HTO cymecTBOBana Kaxaa enHHaa „napn>KCKafl 
uiKona“, xax nyMaioT HexoTopbie Tenepb. Ho bo Bcex ueHTpax pyccxoro pac- 
ceaHHfl 6bi/ia Kaxaa-TO o6maa JiHTepaTypHaa >KH3Hb, h 6bi/iH HexoTopbie npw- 
3H3KH, ObienHHHBlUHe, Bcex (H/IH 6o/IbLUHHCTBO) napHHCCKHX n03T0B. ,T 

After noting that despite all the difficulties of emigre literary life one 
can name at least twenty poets who are worthy of recognition, Struve 
again attacks the question of a Paris School and this time seems to solve 
it by saying there were several groups and individuals outside groups 
who managed to appear at least in the same journal: 

O KaKofl-jiH6o eziHHoft napiiKCKoft uiKO/ie, noBTOpaeM, roBopHTb He/ibia. Pa3- 
Hoo6pa3HH 6bi/io aocTaTOHHo. CymecrBOBano b riapwace Hecxo/ibKO nHTepa- 
TypHbix rpynnHpoBOK, 6binH h no3Tbi, croaBuiHe BHe bcbkhx rpynnHpoBOK. 
HacToauxefl jiHTepaTypHofl Bpa>xabi MOKay rpynnHpoBKaMH He 6biJio. Korna 
b Hanane 30-x roaoB bo3hhkjih Wuc/ia, b hhx npwHanH ywacTHe nowTH Bee na- 
PH)KCKHe no3Tbi MJiazmiero noKOJieHHa... a Tax>Ke 6ojibLuaa aacrb CTapiunx 
no3TOB. H Bee ace mojiohmx napw)KCKHX no3TOB mo>kho pa3aejiHTb Ha Tex, kto 
opweHTHpoBajica Ha XonaceBHna, npH3biBaBiuero noaTOB „nHcaTb xopouine 
cthxh“; Tex, kto Haxonnjicji non BJiwaHHeM AaaMOBHHa, nponoBeaoBaBuiero 
„npocTOTy“ h „nejioBeHHOCTb“; h Tex, kto TaroTHii cxopee k UBeTaeBoft h 
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nacTepHaxy, hto npoHBJuuiocb rjiaBHbiM o6pa30M b HHTepece k c|>opMajibHbiM 
3KcnepwMeHTaM (3 thx HHorna Ha3biBajiw — cxopee Heno6po>icejiaTenbHO — 
^CjjOpMHCTaMH 4 *). 51 

We shall soon see, however, how quickly these divisions break down, as 
not only did many of the groups overlap as Struve admits, but also in the 
course of their careers the poets themselves changed direction. Thus we 
are told, for example, that the group around Chodasevi£ “Perekrestok” 
cultivated neo-classicism and strict form and included in Paris Jurij 
Terapiano, Vladimir Smolenskij, Georgij Raevskij, Dovid Knut and 
Jurij Mandel’stam. At the same time, however, we are told that such 
poets as Antonin Ladinskij and Vadim Andreev who belonged to the ex¬ 
perimental group “Kocev’e”: “vo mnogom bolee blizkie k 
Perekrestku”. 59 More significant is the treatment given to Stejger. On 
the one hand he is mentioned with Lidija Cervinskaja as one of the chief 
followers of AdamoviC’s “zavet”, yet on the other we are told after a 
rather devastating critique of Cervinskaja’s verse that in fact he pos¬ 
sessed a high degree of “masterstvo” and had developed a uniquely per¬ 
sonal style. His poetry is compared favourably to that of Achmatova, 
ChodaseviC and Kuzmin, which takes us a long way from Adamovic’s 
anti-poetics. 60 Such instances could be multiplied and in the end we have 
no clearer a picture of the period than when we began. 

If Gleb Struve is authoritative in terms of basic information and pro¬ 
vides a convenient outline for the period 1920-1940 then Vladimir 
Varsavskij in his book Nezametennoe pokolenie , which was published 
shortly before Russkaja literatura v izgnanii , offers a thorough social 
and psychological interpretation of the younger generation as a whole. 61 
As a novelist who belonged to this generation VarSavskij was particularly 
concerned with portraying the difficult relations between the “fathers” 
and “children” in exile. Although much of what he documents does not 
relate directly to the poetry of the Paris School he does devote a chapter 
to Montparnasse (ch.4). 62 In the preceding chapters VarSavskij describes 
in great detail the development of political ideologies among the young 
emigres, which were characterised by a naive reaction against what they 
considered to be the betrayal of Russia by the liberal and radical left. 63 
Although most of the journals and newspapers in Paris were in the hands 
of former Social Democrats, Socialist Revolutionaries and Cadets, in 
terms of the emigration as a whole they were in the minority. As they 
were the most educated and eloquent of the emigres it is easy to forget 
that the majority of their fellow exiles viewed them with hostility and 
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contempt. 64 Based on a strange combination, in various forms, of Rus¬ 
sian nationalism, monarchism, Orthodoxy and xenophobia the political 
movements of the young could flourish only in exile where they had no 
practical application. Deriving from the nineteenth century tradition of 
Slavophile disdain for European legalism and bourgeois democracy they 
also offered an explanation of the Revolution and a means of criticising 
the economic and social crisis of Europe in the 1920’s and 30’s. 65 On a 
higher level Varsavskij shows how many ex-intellectuals were influenced 
by such ideas and then gave them some kind of respectability. Berdjaev, 
in particular, with his doctrine of “Novoe srednevekov’e” is considered 
typical of this trend, which in the end could justify both Fascism and Na¬ 
tional Bolshevism, on the grounds of their being “organic” popular 
movements. 66 What is more important for Varsavskij, however, is not 
to show the various delusions of the young emigres but the fact that 
behind them there was a certain Quixotic heroism and a genuine desire 
to find some solution to the disasters of Revolution and exile. 67 That 
there was very little sympathy for Fascism is demonstrated by the number 
of Russians who, although formerly involved in right-wing politics, join¬ 
ed the French army when war was declared or who worked with the 
Resistance during the occupation. 61 

Convinced of the basic, if misguided, good intentions of the young 
Russians whose bitter experience of the civil war, lack of education and 
desperate circumstances in emigration must always be taken into ac¬ 
count, Varsavskij also wishes to document the more positive manifesta¬ 
tions of their enthusiasm for the implementation of the “Russkaja ide- 
ja”. One of these was the revival of Orthodoxy among the young. As 
the only Russian institution to survive the Revolution the Orthodox 
Church also formed a link between the generation. 69 Inevitably political 
divisions made themselves felt as well as purely philosophical ones, and 
VarSavskij makes distinctions between the groups, some of which 
demanded a complete return to tradition and authority while others 
headed by many of the formerly non-religious intellectuals, insisted Or¬ 
thodoxy must address itself to the problems of the modern world. 70 In 
both cases, however, there was again a certain disdain for European 
civilisation which identified all forms of Western progress with atheism 
and materialism. As a corrective to these tendencies Varsavskij stresses 
the role played by such people as Fedotov and Fondaminskij in exposing 
the dangers of messianic nationalism and anti-democratic ideologies, 
while remaining loyal to a Christian and Russian idealism, as expounded, 
for example by Solov’ev. 71 
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Montparnasse, however, represents for Varsavskij an equal, if not 
greater, expression of a Russian idea of spiritual and cultural freedom. 
He begins his remarks by criticising the various debates about the possi¬ 
bility of literature in exile when there was in fact a great deal being writ¬ 
ten. 72 In other words the older generation had already made up its mind 
to ignore the creation of the young, with the exception of such people as 
Chodasevic and Gippius. 73 As a prose writer much of VarSavskij’s in¬ 
dignation is directed against the lack of space given in the emigre press 
to long works of fiction or extended essays, but more importantly he 
quotes extensively from his fellow novelists both to give them credit as 
well as to illustrate his depiction of emigre life. In general though, what 
he says about Montparnasse refers as much to poetry as to prose. If, as 
we have seen, the older generation of intellectuals was alienated from the 
mass of emigres then the younger ones were no less alienated from them 
as well as the others. On the one hand they had no ability or desire to 
write nostalgically about old Russia and on the other they were con¬ 
sidered by the older liberal intelligentsia to be “ne k dvoru”: 

BeHHbie UieCTHZieCflTHHKH y3HaBajlH B n033HH MOHnapHaCCKHX „OrapOHHHKOB“ 
Bee OTBpaTHTe/ibHbie hm nepTbi aeKaaeHTCTBa: mhcthiuom, MaHepHOCTb, aMO- 
panw3M, aHTHcoiwajibHOCTb, OTcyTCTBHe 3aopoBoro peajiH3Ma h T.a. 74 

At the same time VarSavskij emphasises that they had very little to do 
with the French; for example, a poet like Poplavskij owed much to the 
“poetes maudits” but: 

...Hh COflHHM COBpeMeHHblM Cj)paHUy3CKHM JlHTepaTOpOM nomiaBCKHfi He6bIJl 
3HaxoM, BooGme He HMe/i hhk3khx (J)paHuy3CKnx 3HaKOMbix, He 6bi/i bxo>k hh 
b KaKofl (t>paHuy3CKHfl xpyr. Oh 6mji, npe>Kjae Bcero, no3T eMHrpaHTCKHft, He na- 
pH>KCKHft, a pyccKO-MOHnapHaccKHfi. Koraa oh tobopht: „He Pocchh, h He 
OpaHUHB, a FIapH>K u , H>>KHO nOMHHTb, hto ero napH>K — 3TO Moh- 
napHacc... 75 

Although he paints a rather gloomy picture of the literary life of Mont¬ 
parnasse Varsavskij admits that it did receive encouragement from the 
“middle” generation who sponsored, in particular, Cisla. Describing the 
guiding principle of this journal Varsavskij does not present anything 
new and seems content to quote from Fedotov’s article of 1942 to the ef¬ 
fect that Adamovifc’s “humanitarian” aesthetic governed the Paris 
School as well as Cisla despite the fact that most critics saw in it a revival 
of “Petersburg” poetics and accused it of decadence. 76 In any event, 
Varsavskij considers that thanks to continual appearances in journals, 
newspapers and anthologies most of the Paris poets did receive the 
recognition they deserved, unlike the prose writers. 
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Just as earlier in this chapter Var§avskij places the emigre poets in the 
broader context of Russian history quoting Chodasevifc’s belief that: “v 
izvestnom smysle istoriju russkoj literatury mozno nazvat’ istoriej 
unifctozenija russkich pisatelej”, so too he diagnoses the state of mind 
of Montparnasse as a condition from which anyone might suffer if in 
similar circumstances, with the exception that this was on a massive 
scale. Referring to Pascal and modern existentialism he explains it thus: 

3to He crpax crpaaaHHft, yrpaT, yMHpaHHH, nero-TO onpeaejieHHoro, „npen- 
MeTHoro“, Ha neM mo>kho cocpeaoTOHHTbCfl, a HeBbipa3HMbift cjioBaMH h no- 
hhthhmh yacac nepea tcmhoA yrp03ofi 6eccMbicneHHOCTH h He6biTH«. Cjiobho 
yHHyBUIHCb, MeJIOBeK BHjIHT Heo6bJICHHMOCTb H CTpaHHOCTb Bcero OKpy>KaK)- 
uxero, crpaHHocTb caMoro (JjaKTa cBoero cymecTBOBaHHa hmchho b aaHHOM 
Mecre, h co CTpaxoM nyBCTByeT, hto Ha caMOM aeae oh He 3HaeT, rae oh Haxo- 
aHTCH h kto oh caM, h eMy xa>xeTCJi Toraa, hto xcH3Hb npoxoaHT xax nyacofi, 
HenOHHTHO KOMy CHJIUXHttCB COH. 

3a6oTbi, crrpax, aHHHbie h o6mecTBeHHbie aeaa, HeHaBHCTb, mo6oBb, „no- 
roHb 3a 3aflueM M — o6biHHO HacroabKO 3aHHMaioT jiKxneft, hto MHorne HHxor- 
aa He HcnbiTbiBaaw 3Toro CTpauiHoro npo6y>KaeHHJ!. Ho ecjiH neaoBeK, aa>Ke 
caMbitt 3apaBOMbicajimHH, noneMy-aH6o, — HanpHMep, b oaHHOHHofi xaMepe 
— nepecraeT b aocraTOHHofi Mepe ynacTBOBaTb b coiwajibHofi peaaHOCTH, k 
KOTopoft oh 6bia npHcnoco6aeH, wan ecaw, xax peBoaiouHH, npuBbiHHbie <|>op- 
Mbi 3toA peaaHOCTH pa3pymaiOTCJi h mchbiotch, hm OBaaaeBaeT He3HaxoMaa 
eMy npe)Kae h tcm 6oaee ycrpaiuajomaa Tocxa. B TaxoM noao>xeHHH oxa3a- 
aacb pyccxaa 3MHrpaiiHfl. 77 

As we have seen the emigres had various means for coping with this 
Angst; the older ones could retreat into their memories, and the younger 
ones could turn to politics or traditional Orthodox observance. The 
poets of Montparnasse preferred at all costs to preserve their in¬ 
dependence and if they were religious they devoted themselves to 
mysticism. Taking Poplavskij as the best example of Montparnasse, 
Var§avskij records his almost complete divorce from reality and his 
desperate search for spiritual illumination. Quoting from stories by Gaj- 
to Gazdanov, K. GerSel’man and Janovskij he maintains that even at 
the price of great suffering many of these young writers did attain the 
“dar liriCeskogo vizionerstva ” 71 and can communicate to us their 
discovery that beyond the loss of apparent reality is a deeper immutable 
reality: 

OcHOBHaa HHTyHUHB TepuiejibMaHa, 3to He Bepa b bynymyio, nocjie cMepTH, 
BeHHyio >KH3Hb, a omymeHHe npe6biBaHH« b bchhoA >kh3hh y>xe ceflnac, xax b 
xaxoM-TO oco6om H3MepeHHH zianHofi HaM neflCTBHTejibHOCTH: „Mbi y>xe Te- 
nepb norpyaceHbi b BeHnaiomee mhp 6eccMepTHe, xax 6yaeM b Hero norpy>xe- 
Hbl B JlCHb BOCXpeCeHbJ! MepTBblX. 79 
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Such themes of intuitions of the eternal and mystical re-birth did not 
meet with the approval of such critics as Miljukov who saw in them only 
neuroticism and a continuation of the “decadence” of the Symbolists 
and recommended a return to “zdorovoj realizm”, which he considered 
had always been the tradition of Russian literature and which had now 
been revived in Soviet Russia. 80 For Var§avskij it is precisely this 
spiritual restlessness which forms the impulse of human history, without 
which culture would stagnate. More importantly, this self-concentration 
reveals the unity and absolute value of a human personality, which 
becomes one of the main themes of the younger generation’s literature 
and which, with all its faults, makes it superior to the artificial and in¬ 
human literature of Socialist Realism. 81 Furthermore, this attachment 
to individualism allied Montparnasse with the other democratic 
elements of the emigration, though not always successfully. In chapter 
five Varsavskij describes in detail this development, particularly, the at¬ 
tempts by Fedotov and Fondaminskij to integrate the personal freedom 
of Montparnasse with their idea of political and social freedom. 

Although Terapiano’s article of 1959 “Sorokaletie russkoj zaru- 
beznoj poezii” 82 repeats the essentials of his earlier treatment of the sub¬ 
ject in Vstreci it will be necessary to look at them again in the form they 
took in 1959, as they seem to be a response to other interpretations of 
the Paris School which had been made in the interim. The two which 
are in the sharpest contrast to his way of thinking appeared together in 
1958, even though the main article by Vladimir Markov “O bol’soj 
forme’’ 83 is itself severely criticised by Nina Berberova in the “discus¬ 
sion” which follows it. 84 Although not concerned directly with the Paris 
School Markov uses it as an example of what he thinks is the end of lyric 
poetry. His basic message is that it is time contemporary Russian poets 
returned to the long form “poema”. As a member of the second 
emigration Markov is aware that many of the new emigres have attack¬ 
ed the poetry of the first emigration rather crudely, accusing it of a lack 
of “bodrost”’, an “uchod ot dejstvitel’nosti” and “pessimism”. 85 
However, he sees behind this a correct intuition which none of the Paris 
poets acknowledge. He maintains that the Paris Note offered nothing 
new, but was rather a cross between Symbolism and Acmeism, a Silver 
Age apres the Silver Age, which explains its rejection of both long forms 
and Futurism. In defending the long form he says that all great poets 
have tried to write long poems particularly as they matured, and that 
there is an intrinsic greatness of theme and spirit in the long poem which 
is not possible in the lyric: “v maloj forme i nel’zja ne nyt”*. 86 Even 
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more reprehensible in the lyric of the Silver Age was its extreme in¬ 
dividualism: “V na£ale dvadcatogo veka svjazi s obscestvom u poetov 
pocti poterjalis’, poezija tjanulas’ k asociaPnosti, k individualizmu”, 
which modern times have rejected.* 7 He thus sees a return by the poet 
to the spheres of social responsibility and global interests. 

In her “Po povodu stat’i Vladimir Markova ‘O bol’soj forme’” Nina 
Berberova raises various objections to this view of the lyric, pointing 
out that in hundreds of poems from Puskin to Majakovskij: “ne bylo 
nikakogo ‘nyt’ja’ ” and that in most poets’ careers long and short forms 
coexist. 88 She also defends the Silver Age by saying that in modern Rus¬ 
sian poetry: “£to dejstvitel’no talantlivogo — ne obchodit ni simvoliz- 
ma, ni akmeizma.” 89 More revealing are her remarks on the Paris Note: 

Bot y>Ke MHoro neT « cjibuuy h HHTaio o „napn>KCKofl Hcrre", h He noHUMajo, 
hto 3to 3HanHT, Me>Kay tcm, H npo>KH.na b IlapHwe c 1924 no 1950 ron h hoji>k- 
Ha 6buia 6bi noHHTb, hto 3to Tanoe. HyBCTByio CMyTHO, hto b 3tom Bbipa>Ke- 
hhh ecTb aa>Ke KaKOH-TO komojimmcht: Bce-TaKH HOTa napujtccKcm, Ha KaKaa- 
HH6yab „TapacKOHCKa«“ hjih „K&nyuKa>i“, h Bce-TaKH He Mory noraaaTbca, 
kto H3 no3TOB efi npHHaiuie>KHT? Bbijiw b FlapHvKe no3Tbi: H. Ouyn, Jl. KHyT, 
A. JlanHHCKHft, A. THHrep, B. CmohchckhA, A. flpucMaHOBa, B. 3ho6hh, M. 
OaoeBueBa, T. Ky3HeuoBa, T. PaeBCKHfi, E. FIonjiaBCKHfl, A. UlTeftrep h mho- 
rHe apyrwe (Ha3biBaio TOJibKo Tex, kto He nenaTajicfl ao 1914 roaa). Vii Bcex 
hhx b E. rionnaBCKOM 6biaa KakaH-TO „HOTa“ FIapH>Ka 1925 roaa, KOTopyio 
oh, 6aaroaapji cBoeMy TaaaHTy, cyMea npoTHHyTb Ha aec«Tb aeT h KOTopaa 
ceflnac hocht npnaTHbift OTnenaTOK crapoMoaHOCTH. no HeKOTOpbiM HaMe- 
KaM b craTbflx o UlTefirepe, a noHHMaio, hto b hcm, 6oabine neM b KOM-aw6o, 
HMeeTca 3Ta „HOTa“, ho Toraa caeaoBaao 6bi Ha3biBaTb 3Ty HOTy — „HOToft 
UiTeftrpa 14 . B ocTaabHbix >Ke, Ha3BaHHbix Bbirne, a He BH>Ky pemHTeabHO o6me- 
ro, KpoMe, MO>KeT 6biTb, 6aaropoaHoro, 6ecKopbiCTHoro h hccomhchho Ta- 
naHTHHBoro 3nnrOHCTBA (Kan 6biao 3nnroHCTBO b no3Tax nyiHKHHCKOH 
nopw, /Khbiuhx oaHOBpeMeHHO c nyiHKHHbiM h nacTHHHO nepeaaiBiiJHx ero). 
H nycTb ohh ocraHyTca b pyccKoft aHTepaType He KaK npeacraBHTeaw „ho- 
Tbi“, hhh aa>Ke HecKoabKHx „hot“, a KaK noKoaeHne, npniueamee Ha cMeHy — 
He ToaoKOHHOMy h He KapTaHHOMy BeKy.’° 


Along with Markov’s, this view could not be more thoroughly con¬ 
trary to Terapiano’s position. (First of all, however, we must note 
Berberova’s eccentric dating of the younger generation which uses 1914 
as the deciding factor. This is found nowhere else and is perhaps her 
way of accounting for the “middle” generation). 

In one important respect Terapiano’s article does differ from his 
general memoir of the period which we have already examined. In ex¬ 
plaining the development of the Paris School he makes use of names 
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giving the various critics and poets specific roles. Thus he now credits 
Chodasevic with the rejection of modernism which he also positively 
identifies with the legacy of Gumilev: 

MyacecTBeHHaH cMepTb H. TyMHjieBa, paccTpeaaHHoro b 1921 roay no aeay o 
TaraHueBCKOM 3aroBope, co3aaaa HOBbifi opeon BOKpyr B03raaBHBiuerocfl hm 
3KMeH3Ma. 

TyMHJieBa Hanaaw yTBep>KaaTb He TOJibKO KaK noaTa, ho h kslk nojiHTHHecKO- 
ro 6opua-no3Ta... a ero CTHjib — h Boo 6 me aKMeHCTHHecKHH cTHJib — caeaa- 
aHCb Ha BpeMH OTJIHHHTejlbHblM npH3HaKOM 3apy6e>KHOft n033HH, KaK 6 bl 
wepTofl, OTiteJiHHDiueft to „npeKpacHoe npouuioe Haiuefi KyjibTypbi, KOTopoe 
MbI yHecnH C CO 60 H B H3rHaHHe“, OT „peBOJnOUHOHHOfl CBHCTOIU 1 HCKH H BCHHe- 
CKoro 6e3o6pa3Hfl“, npouBeTaiouinx ,jaM“. 

B nepBbie ronbi 3MHrpauHH onno3HUHH aeBbiM TeneHHJiM b no 33 HH (KaK ao- 
peBoaiouHOHHbiM, HanpHMep, (J)yTypH3My, TaK h nocaepeBoaiouHOHHbiM) hb- 
aaaacb o6«3aTeabHOH ana 3apy6e>KHbix noaTHHecKHx naeoaoroB. 

„Xaocy“ — (JjopMaabHoft aeBH3He, nepexoaHBuiefi noanac b 3 ayMb h b jiBHoe 
H3aeBaTeabCTBo Haa pyccKHM «3biKOM, npoTHBonocTaBaaaca „Kocmoc“ — 
HeOKaaCCHUH3M, CBB3b C 30aOTbIM BeKOM pyCCKOft n033HH H KOHeHHO, aKMew- 
CTHHeCKaa BCLUHOCTb H HCHOCTb. 

BaaaHcaaB XoaaceBHH b „Ta>Keaofi aHpe“, Bbiuieaiueft b 1923 roay b Bepaw- 
He, cHHTaBuiHH ce6a „nocaeaHHM cHMBoaHCTOM", 6bia nepBbiM, kto OTKpbiTO 
Bbicrynwa 3a py6e>KOM npoTHB „Xaoca“. 9 ' 

He then states that, in fact, a similar process was occuring in Soviet 
Russia particularly in Pasternak’s “Vtoroe rozdenie”. He also says that 
Cvetaeva’s isolation was caused by her not following this trend: 

MapHHa IjBeTaeBa, KaK BepHO 3aMeTHa Bopwc 3aftueB, 3BoaioiiHOHHpoBaaa b 
o6paTHOM HanpaBaeHHH... 

H to, hto He ToabKo y 6oabiiiHHCTBa HHTaTeaeft, ho TaK>Ke h y caMofi aBTO- 
pHTeTHoft 3apy6e>KHOfi kphthkh OHa He BCTpeTHaa ray6oKoro OTKaHKa — 6bi- 
ao 6bi HenpocTHTeabHbiM rpexoM, ecaH 6bi TBopnecKHfl B03ayx 3MHrpauHH 
ocTaBaaca TaKHM >Ke, KaK b neTep6ypre h b Mockbc HaKaHyHe peBoaiouHH. 92 

As if in response to both Markov and Berberova, Terapiano insists on 
the inner unity of the Paris poets and the fact that they had created a 
new atmosphere of spiritual freedom which had never existed before 
among Russians and which would have been welcomed in contemporary 
Russia if it were possible. 

BocKpecHbie co6paHH« y Mepe>KKOBCKHX, „JlHTepaTypHbie 6eceabi“ reoprHfl 
AaaMOBHna... co6paHH« b peaaKUHH acypHaaa Moaoabix — „HHcaa“... w Bbi- 
xoa b CBeT c6opHHKa cthxob reoprH* MBanoBa „Po 3 bi“ — HBHancb toA aT- 
Moafrepoft, OTKyaa Bbiuiao HOBoe aBH>KeHne. 

Bbiao 6b! HeB03M0>KH0 C TOHHOCTbK) yKa3aTb, K3KHe HMeHHO pa3rOBOpbI 3h- 
HaHabi Tammy c c TeM waH hhwm H3 Moaoabix noaTOB, — wan KaKOfi o6umfi 
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pa3roBop 3a BOcicpecHbiM nanHbiM ctoaom y Mepe>xxoBCXHx, hah xaxaa craTba 
Teopnifl AaaMOBHwa h xaxoH H3 ero „KoMMeHTapHeB“ b Wuc/iax Bapyr cra/iH 
nono6Hbi KaTa/iH3HpyK)meMy BemecTBy, ho xaTaAH3auH« Heo>KnziaHHo npo- 
H30UIJia. 

„napH5KCKaji HOTa“, xax, TO>xe Heo>KHAaHHO, OKpecTHJi ee Bopnc nonnaB- 
CKHfi b oahoB CBoeft cTaTbe b Huc/iax, He crajia „ujxoaoh“ b o6biHHOM 3Hane- 
HHH 3TOrO CJIOBa, T.e. o6l>eAHHeHHeM n03T0B, HMeiOmHM KaKyiO-TO 
onpe.aejieHHyK) nporpaMMy h o6mwe c()opMajibHbie MeTOAbi. 

OHa Hanajia 3BynaTb b cepAuax, cnenajiacb BHyTpeHHefl My3bixoft b ayme 
Kaamoro. 

OHa HHnero He yTBepacAaAa b Bune o6biHHbix AexAapauHH, KOTopbie Bceraa 
nenaiOT HOBbie TeneHHa, h, xoHe*iHO, He BBJiajiacb xaxoft-TO naHaueefi, Mory- 
meH — b rna3ax ee ynacTHHxoB — BbiBecTH no33HK) „H3 Tynnxa“. 

...H HHnero He wcnpaBH/ia, 

He noMorna HHneMy, 

CMyTHaa, nyAHaa My3bixa 
CjibiuiHaa Tonbxo eMy... 

cxa3aji TeoprHfi HBaHOB b „Po3ax“ o nyiuxHHe, ho b cymHOCTH — o Bcaxoft no- 
33hh, o xaacAOM HacTOJimeM no3Te. 

CyiuHocrb no33HH, xax Bcaxoro no^JiHHHoro HcxyccTBa, TparnwHa, npenen 
ee — BenHO hcaocth>khm, 6epera ee yceaHbi oGnoMxaMH xopa6jieft, noTepneB- 
uihx xpymeHHe... 

3apy6e>KHyio no33Hio HexoTopbie o6bhhhah b neccHMH3Me. 

Ho HTO Taxoe neCCHMH3M HJIH OnTHMH3M B n033HH? 

TeMa ee — c caMofi rjiy6oxofl apcbhocth — BaBHAOH, ErnneT, Mhahh, Flep- 
chh, Ojuiaaa e t.a. oAHa h Ta >xe: o aio6bh, o >kh3hh, o cMepTH, o Bore, o Ayiue, 
o 6eccMepTHH; o 6e3bicxoAHOCTH „3eMHoro xpyra“ h o no6eae Han cMepTbio. 

TaflHa ee b tom, hto xa>xAbifi HOBbift no3T hciiobtophmo-ahhho, HenoBTopn- 
mo no-CBoeMy nepe>xHBaeT 3Ty TeMy b HenoBTopHMo-AHHHon „(J)opMe“... 


Zina Bcero nepnoAa „napH>xcxoft HOTbi“, aah Bcefi „napH>xcxoft aTMOctbepbi 44 
Hpe3BbmaflHO xapaxTepHo eduncmeo Mupoouiyufenuji , coeAHHeHHoe c wpe3Bbi- 
naftHbiM pa3HOo6pa3ueM (fiopMa/ibHOU Manepbi xa>KAoro H3 ee ynacTHHxoB. 

ConOCTaBJIHH CTHXH pa 3 JlHHHbIX aBTOpOB, HanpHMep, AHTOHHHa JlaAHHCXO- 
ro c MpHHoft OnoeBiieBofi, BnanHMupa CMOAeHcxoro c Ahbtoahcm UlTeftre- 
POM HAH C J1 HAH eft MepBHHCXOft H T.A., BHAHO, HaCXOAbXO OHH yAaACHbl Apyr 
ot Apyra, b CMbicAe cthahcthxh h npnpoAbi o6pa3a, h HacxoAbxo ohh 6ah3xh 
Apyr x Apyry, xax Tonbxo Bonpoc xocHeTca MHpoomymeHHa. 

3HawHTeAbHocTb „napH)xcxoro 3aroBopa", cooTBeTCTBHe ero c AyxoM Bexa 
AepacHTca xax pa3 Ha 3Tofi o6lahocth, Ha cornacHH Apyr Apyry npoTHBono- 
AOHCHblX. 95 

The value of such remarks lies in their ability to draw us back to the 
true concerns of poetry and the study of literary problems. Terapiano is 
no enemy of discussion and criticism, nor is he as highhanded and vague 
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as Adamovifc, rather he insists on recognising the fundamental charac¬ 
teristics of poetic creation before any other form of analysis is used. If 
Varsavskij, a novelist, could see his contemporaries as suffering on a 
vast scale from a loss of identity and social stability, Terapiano invites 
us to consider the poetry of his generation as a “conspiracy” to tran¬ 
scend the limits historical time and events had imposed on them, by 
entering into the realms of universal themes. By trying to capture the 
essence of the Paris School Terapiano manages to solve many of the 
questions of classification found in the other literature of the fifties. 
Perhaps because he was close to both Gippius and ChodaseviS, Tera¬ 
piano understands that the younger poets were able to decide for them¬ 
selves the extent to which they would heed the directives of their 
different mentors. Thus, unlike Struve, or Berberova, who take a rather 
pragmatic approach to the problems of literary groups and circles, he 
can show how the overall unity of the Paris poets depended on a basic 
affinity rather than on formal similarities. Among the other post-war 
emigre (and nonemigre) critics of the Paris School only Jurij Ivask 
preserves such a commitment to the idealistic view of poetry expressed 
in Terapiano’s essay. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE REVIVAL (1966-1986) 

From 1959 to the first edition of Nina Berberova’s autobiography and 
memoirs in 1969 there is, with the possible exception of Simon Karlin- 
sky’s life-and-works study of Cvetaeva (1966), virtually no significant 
literature on the Paris School or any of the emigre writers we are deal¬ 
ing with. Considering the present interest in the field of emigre culture 
it is important to recall the general indifference, if not hostility, to the 
history of the emigration which prevailed in the sixties. Perhaps 
motivated by the enthusiasm for the literature of the “Thaw” and the 
recovery of the works of the “Internal Emigres”, this neglect of 
emigre literature has attenuated the natural process of retrospective 
literary history and re-assessment. Thus, while some recent scholarship 
assumes a certain familiarity with the main features of emigre 
literature, from texts to historical background, other work tends to re¬ 
introduce the subject without specific reference to earlier studies or 
original material. It is hoped that the present work has been able in 
various ways to bridge some of the gaps between the different ap¬ 
proaches to the study of the Paris School, without calling into ques¬ 
tion their individual validity. 

The first category of literature reviving the 1920-1940 period which 
we will consider is memoirs. Aside from those articles and chapters 
from memoirs devoted to the writers who form the subject of this 
work, and which have been noted in this work when necessary, we can 
recommend the memoirs of Berberova, Sachovskaja, Odoevceva and 
Janovskij as providing fairly sympathetic introductions to the per¬ 
sonalities and culture of the Paris emigration. Generally speaking, 
however, we have not used these memoirs as a point of reference for 
our research. This is partly on account of the nature of this genre and 
partly because of certain biases which each of the authors entertains. 
Although, with the exception of Janovskij, each of these memoirists 
wrote and published poetry, they all became better known as prose- 
writers, which is easily understood from these volumes. It is to them 
we owe descriptions of all the writers covered in this work, records of 
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conversations, explanations of the functioning of literary life and an 
evocation of the general “byt” of Russian Paris. At the same time we 
must beware of using these memoirs for understanding the inner 
development of the poetry of the period. Not only does the memoirist 
concentrate on the externals of life, but his conception of time is more 
horizontal than vertical. Where the poet aims to arrest time, elevating 
it to timelessness, the prosaist moves backwards and forwards along 
the lines of the narrative. From these memoirs we learn a great deal 
around the poetry we are studying, but very little about it. Even on 
the purely biographical and historical plane we must also admit some 
reservations. 

In the case of Nina Berberova’s The Italics Are Mine (1969, Russian 
editions, 1972, 1983) we recognise the traits of a writer belonging to 
the “middle” generation. Although aware of her youth in relation to 
the older writers she still possesses a certain selfassurance lacking in 
those who did not come to adulthood in Russia. Her early acquaint¬ 
ance with Gumilev and Belyj, her marriage to Chodasevic, their 
residence in Berlin and Sorrento with Gorkij, placed Berberova some¬ 
what beyond the range of experience of Poplavskij or Stejger, for ex¬ 
ample. For Berberova, Paris was only one portion of her life and out 
of 625 pages only 200 are devoted to our period (pp.253-448). 

Like Berberova, Zinaida Sachovskaja maintains in her memoirs, 
Otrazenija (1975), a certain detachment from the Paris School, not 
only because she spent little time there before the war, but also 
because, by her own admission, she did not wish to become too in¬ 
volved in the literary politics there. For all her sympathies to in¬ 
dividual writers whom she happened to know well, such as Anatolij 
Stejger, Sachovskaja does not try to analyse the poetics of the Paris 
School, beyond remarking that as far as she is concerned the interest 
in “Petersburg” culture as manifested in Montparnasse was affected 
and inappropriate. All the same the inclusion in her book of letters 
from a wide variety of correspondents does make Sachovskaja’s 
memoirs an important source of original material not otherwise ob¬ 
tainable. 

Although Irina Odoevceva, like Berberova, had participated in the 
literary life of post-Revolutionary Petersburg and was married to a 
major emigre poet, the tone of her memoirs, Na beregach Seny (1983) 
is rather different from that of Berberova. Remaining in Paris after 
the war and living there until her recent return to Russia, she pre¬ 
served more than any other writer the continuity of Russian Paris. 1 
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From our point of view her most interesting chapter is on Merezkov- 
skij and Gippius, for even though her own personality was not entirely 
suited to them, Odoevceva still appreciated their influence over her 
husband, Georgij Ivanov. This is a connection deserving further at¬ 
tention. 

The most recent volume of memoirs, Polja elisejskie (1983) is by 
V.S. Janovskij, a short-story and novel writer, whose medical training 
provide him with a Chekhovian insight into certain aspects of his con¬ 
temporaries. At the same time Janovskij has always been interested in 
esoteric philosophy and mysticism, which makes his chapter on 
Poplavskij particularly revealing. Like VarSavskij, Janovskij em¬ 
phasises the idealism and originality of the younger generation, poin¬ 
ting out that the overall spirit of the period was formed by the meeting 
of the two generations: 

CymecTByeT aoBOJibHo pacnpocTpaHeHHoe MHeHHe, hto b napw>KCKyK) 3noxy 
Ha pyccxyio 3MHrpaiiHK) bjihhjih EepaaeB, OeaoTOB, AaaMOBHH... 3to, ko- 
HeHHo, BepHo; ho He HcnepnbiBaeT npenMeTa. M6o 6buio w BCTpenHoe, name 
B03neHCTBHe. Tax hto TpynHO oueHHTb aaace, kto Ha xoro h xax bjihhji. JI, 
HanpwMep, ayMaio, hto HHbie BbiCTyiuieHHB noimaBCKoro (h erne Mo/ioabix) 
aeficTBOBajiH ropa3ao name Ha EepaaeBa, d>eaoTOBa h apyrnx „BjiacTHTe;iefi 
ayM“ H BbI3bIBaJlH TBopnecKHfi otkjihk. 

B TpwimaTbix roaax b napHwe apTejib MacTepoB ymiaabiBana cjio>KHeft- 
myio h npeKpacHefluiyK) M03a«Ky; ecjiH yroaHO, co6Hpajiw Mea-Bce hjih mho- 
THe, c OHHHaKOBblM pBeHHeM! B 3TOM UCHHOCTb TOtS 3nOXH; H TOJlbKO 
6jiaroaapji ynacTHio uejiofi apTe/iH yaajiocb ao6HTbca eaHHCTBa cth^h, BKy- 
ca, xpacoK, TOHa. 2 

It is this complex view of the whole which we have adopted and which 
it will be necessary to return to after all the other forms of research 
on the period have been tried. 

The second category of literature, life-and-works biographies, is in 
some ways related to the first. Both trace a narrative, diachronic line 
along the events of an individual life. Although in the case of a 
writer’s life interest is centred on his works, there are still some major 
problems with this approach. First, by selecting the life and work of 
one writer, one begins to judge the lives and works of others only ac¬ 
cording to the relation to the principal subject. When there is already 
a previous history of mutual antipathy between writers it is only too 
easy to take the side of one’s “own” at the expense of the supposedly 
unsympathetic “other”. This “divide et impera” partisanship is by no 
means over and we cannot doubt that in the study of emigre literature 
it has helped perpetuate among non-emigres much of that pettiness 
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which has been traditionally held against emigres. The uncritical adop¬ 
tion in recent years of Nabokov and Cvetaeva as exemplary emigre 
figures still serves as a pretext for dismissing the Paris School. (For¬ 
tunately the two serious biographies of Cvetaeva to date by Simon 
Karlinsky and Marija Razumovskaja avoid this tendency). 

Our second reservation about critical biography relates to the difficul¬ 
ty of interpreting a literary work according to biographical information. 
This is especially hazardous in terms of lyric poetry, and although most 
critics accept in theory: “Lico poeta v poezii maska” 3 , few actually 
follow it. This problem we discuss in more detail in the chapter on 
Poplavskij’s poetry. In the end, of course, even the direct biographical 
approach is justified if it sends us back to the original texts with renewed 
interest, which is the case with Temira Pachmuss’ Zinaida Hippius: An 
Intellectual Profile (1971) and David Bethea’s Khodasevich: His Life and 
Art (1983), the only major works devoted to any of our poets. 

Fully equal to her task, Temira Pachmuss takes on almost every aspect 
of Gippius’ career. As with Chodasevic, a great deal of this information 
belongs to the pre-Revolutionary period of Gippius’ life, but which is all 
the same essential for our understanding of her role in exile. Pachmuss 
is undoubtedly a convinced admirer of Gippius; but this in no way 
prevents her from placing Gippius in the context of her contemporaries. 
As Gippius has never been a popular writer we can only be grateful for 
Pachmuss’ enthusism; without her efforts it seems unlikely that Gippius 
would ever have been properly rehabilitated. 

David Bethea’s work is of a somewhat different character. Concen¬ 
trating more on biographical and textual details he attempts to interpret 
ChodaseviC’s poetry according to the poet’s own criticism. Succesful as 
this may be, it does not leave much room for a discussion of 
Chodasevifc’s years in Paris when he produced little poetry. While he 
does not enter into the debate about the poetry of the younger generation 
with any opinions which we have not found elsewhere, Bethea does 
underline the direct links between Chodasevic’s poetry, his historical 
criticism and his views on contemporary Russian literature, identifying 
ChodaseviC’s feelings of displacement in Paris with Chodasevifc’s own 
conclusions about the aged Derzavin: 

Thus, as Khodasevich came to describe the last years of Derzhavin and the in¬ 
evitable decline that set in, his thoughts must have turned to himself. These final 
pages, I believe, are as close as the reader comes to an “explanation” of 
Khodasevich’s silence as a poet. Like Derzhavin, Khodasevich had fallen out of 
touch with the epoch to which he had given his life.'' 
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It is this unity of Chodasevic’s poetic and critical careers which we have 
tried to develop in our chapter on his Puskin criticism. 

Closer to our approach, is of course, the growing body of historical 
and literary criticism, which either assumes a knowledge of biographical 
information, or tries to dispense with it altogether. In general we can only 
welcome such studies, but again we must warn against a certain nar¬ 
rowness of vision which can exclude the influences of other writers or 
seek refuge in complicated critical apparatus. Hence our insistence on 
using contemporary criticism, which offers a solution to both tendencies. 
Among many of the monographs on the poetry of the older generation, 
which we have found illuminating, are those by Vejdle on Chodasevifc 5 , 
Olga Matich on Gippius 6 , and Irina Agushi on Georgij Ivanov. 7 Other 
such works of recent date on Poplavskij are examined later in our 
chapters on him. 

Between 1972 and 1978 there appeared on several fronts new assaults 
on the subject of emigre literature in its entirety as well as in specific 
aspects. The most notable signs of this development are found in the col¬ 
lection of articles edited by Nikolaj Poltorackij, Russkaja literatura v 
emigracii (1972) and the transcripts from the colloquium “Odna ili dve 
russkich literatury?” held at the University of Geneva in 1978, with, in¬ 
terim, the articles by Roger Hagglund, “The Russian Emigre Debate of 
1928 on Criticism” (1973) and “The Adamovich-Khodasevich 
Polemics” (1976); and G.S. Smith’s “The Versification of Russian 
Emigre Poetry, 1920-1940” 8 (1978). From basic bio-bibliographical in¬ 
formation to metrical typologies this material would seem to promise 
more solid premises for understanding emigre literature than the more 
subjective interpretations we have looked at previously. Unfortunately, 
despite the ambitions of this work we are not persuaded that it has re¬ 
vealed much more of the inner forces of this literature than what we have 
learnt elsewhere. 

The tone of Russkaja literatura v emigracii is decidedly conservative. 
For the most part repeating and adding to what we have already covered 
in the preceding chapter, most of the contributors belong themselves to 
the first emigration: Zajcev, Vejdle, Visnjak, Struve, Slonim et al. A 
variety of writers and poets are discussed, such as Merezkovskij, 
Vjaceslav Ivanov, Teffi, Bunin and Cvetaeva; but as none of these ar¬ 
ticles is longer than twenty pages there is little room for complicated 
development. In the field of literary history Nikolaj Andreev follows the 
principles of Struve’s work providing further descriptions of the various 
sub-divisions of emigre literature, in terms of genre and period. He also 
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stresses the difficulty of making conclusions about emigre literature as 
so much material has been destroyed or is inaccessible; an obvious point, 
perhaps, but one which needs to be repeated. 9 

Much as this work has been sustained by the ground work prepared 
by the efforts of many of the above-mentioned it has also been inspired 
by the omissions of others. While not wishing to enter into polemics we 
must not avoid mentioning those areas of conflict which might confuse 
further research. Insignificant as emigre literature might once have seem¬ 
ed its revival now poses several questions which had perhaps been con¬ 
sidered long answered. Within its embrace, for example, emigre 
literature includes the history of the rise, decline and final re-emergence 
of Russian Formalism; from its beginnings with Belyj and Brjusov, the 
one time mentor of Chodasevic, to Roman Jakobson, N.S. Trubeckoj 
and the Prague Linguistic Circle and in recent times the arrival from the 
Soviet Union of representatives of neo-Formalism and Structuralism. 
While it is only natural that these new emigres should re-adopt the tradi¬ 
tion of their Formalist ancestors in the West, we cannot help noticing 
that turning to the literature of the Paris School they ignore the fact that 
in both its criticism and its poetics it was quite openly opposed to the For¬ 
malist movement. If one accepts that modern “scientific” methods of 
literary analysis have a monopoly on scholarship, then, of course, the 
literature of the Paris School can be seen as simply another collection of 
texts to be analysed. If, however, one believes in the intrinsically unscien¬ 
tific nature of literary creation one is bound to doubt the pretensions of 
systematic methodologies. In comparing the Poltorackij collection of 
1972 with the papers delivered at the colloquium “Odna ili dve russkich 
literatury?” this conflict is not far from the surface; for not only is there 
the problem of the relation between emigre and Soviet Russian literature, 
and of the relations between the old and new emigres, but also between 
Formalist and traditional literary criticism. 

Before examining the papers presented at this colloquium we should 
mention the articles by Roger Hagglund and Gerald Smith which show 
that the divergences of critical approaches are by no means limited to the 
various generations of emigres. Hagglund is a specialist on Adamovifc 
and has recently compiled an annotated bibliography of his criticism, 
poetry and prose. His two articles “The Russian Emigre Debate on 
Criticism” (1973) and “The Adamovich-Khodasevich Polemics” (1976) 
flesh out for us the fundamental attitudes to literature which seemed to 
divide Paris in the late twenties and in the thirties. 10 Without, however, 
supporting his arguments, which defend Adamovic with examples taken 
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from the poetry of the time, Hagglund has convinced us of the need to 
take this criticism seriously and to return to the week by week exchange 
of polemics by the critics. As we will see, Hagglund’s interest in reviving 
AdamoviC has not gone unnoticed. 

If Hagglund represents at one extreme the defence of the most subjec¬ 
tive of all forms of criticism, then Gerald Smith, at the other, the most 
objective. His work in metrical typology as applied to emigre poetry is 
undoubtedly one of the more striking developments in the recent study 
of emigre literature. Aside from the two articles mentioned he has also 
written an analysis of Chodasevic’s poetry from 1921 to 1924 (selected 
from “Tjazelaja lira” and “Evropejskaja no£* ”): “Stanza, Rhythm and 
Stress Load in the Iambic Tetrameter of V.F. Khodasevich”, (1980). M 
While we cannot help being impressed by Smith’s mastery of this techni¬ 
que we regret that he has so far made no attempt to relate his under¬ 
standing of versification to that of the poets in question. This would be 
especially useful in the case of ChodaseviC where there is a large body of 
his theoretical writing available. Gippius, too, took a great interest in 
problems of versification; even when she was not writing much poetry, 
she still was active in helping the younger generation (e.g. her article 
“Kak pisutsja stichi”, 1926). 12 We hope that in the future Professor 
Smith shall take into consideration the history of emigre views on ver¬ 
sification and poetics as a means of discussing some of the features he 
has discovered statistically. Finally, we must note the fact that, whereas 
most metrical typologies are based on a well established and familiar 
canon of works, Smith’s data is derived from a selection of poetry which 
is still virtually unread. Until such time as the emigre poets are widely 
known such studies will remain somewhat esoteric. 

On the whole this is our most serious objection to the most recent 
research: insufficient regard for original sources and for the emigres* 
self-characterization. Like the work of Smith the participants at the col¬ 
loquium “Odna ili dve russkich literatury?” seem to assume a greater 
knowledge of the literature of the first emigration than one currently ob¬ 
tains. The issues raised here are, of course, valid ones, and we have found 
stimulating ideas throughout these papers. Unfortunately the scope of 
interests is too wide and the amount of space too short to allow for any 
one contributor to offer any real insight into the subject which concerns 
us, namely the unity of the Paris School. Despite the presence of Zinaida 
Sachovskaja and Nikolaj Andreev, who remind us, respectively, of the 
isolation of Soviet Russia from the rest of the world in the twenties and 
thirties, and (again) of the lack of material for the accurate study of the 
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literature of Prague, none of the participants seem to understand the im¬ 
portance of what one can call the mythology of emigration in forming 
this literature. At least three of the papers take Cvetaeva as an example 
of the overriding unity of emigre and Soviet literature. As we have often 
remarked, Cvetaeva is not an appropriate subject for such comparisons, 
as she did not wish to identify herself with the emigres from the begin¬ 
ning. However, as her work and her ties with such non-emigres as Paster¬ 
nak, Majakovskij and Rilke are well known, it is obviously tempting to 
see in Cvetaeva a prototype of an emigre-Soviet sythesis. It is on this 
foundation that Lazar* Flejsman and Efim Etkind begin to draw 
parallels between, for example, Poplavskij and Pasternak 13 , or 
Chodasevic and Zabolockij' 4 , as means of surmounting the emigre- 
Soviet division. Intriguing as such analyses may be, they beg the question 
of the nature of this division in its original context. As far as Etkind is 
concerned, it was purely political and artificial: “Vaznee ponjat* samuju 
sut*: russkaja poezija XX veka iskusstvenno, vsledstvie politi£eskich 
katastrof, okazalas* raskolotoj nadvoe.*’ 15 That the isolation of the 
Paris poets from Soviet literature might have been deliberate and 
necessary for their creative development does not seem to have occured 
to Etkind. 

As the material included in this work indicates, from the criticism and 
poetry of both generations of the Paris School, the resistance and opposi¬ 
tion to the Soviet regime, and everything associated with it, was as much 
metaphysical as political. From their understanding of the integrity of 
the human personality to their concepts of language and poetics the poets 
we have studied saw themselves as defending primarily, spiritual values, 
not only a “Russian tradition*’, against all forms of barbarism. It is not 
the purpose of this work to wage unnecessary polemics, but it does strike 
us as invidious that so little attention, not to say credit, is given on such 
occasions as this conference to the perceptions of these writers about 
their own position. Sadly, as Georges Nivat notes in his introduction, 
Vladimir Var§avskij died during the preparations for the colloquium, 
which he had been invited to attend. We can only speculate on what his 
reactions might have been to some of these papers. 16 

As final evidence, however, of the endurance of the underlying convic¬ 
tions of the first emigration we point to an exchange of letters between 
Jurij Ivask and Professor Etkind which took places in the pages of 
Russkaja mysl* a few months before Ivask’s death in February 1986. In 
December 1985 Ivask wrote an article for Russkaja mysl’ which was part¬ 
ly a review of Hagglund’s recently published bibliography of 
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Adamovic’s complete works and partly a memoir and defence of 
Adamovic as a critic. Ivask also took this as an opportunity to comment 
on the present state of literary research in America and the lack of ap¬ 
preciation on the part of the new emigres for the legacy of the first 
emigration: 

B AMepHKe cwjibHO pa3BHTO MacrepcTBO JiHTepaTypoBeneHHa: He XBaTaeT tcm 
ana aHccepTauHfi. Kto-to BbiTamw/i H3 JleTbi 6apoHa BpoM6eyca. Bo^ee hhtc- 
pecHajj TeMa: Bopnc CaaoBcxuft, ncm h kphthk. Bo Bcex axaaeMHHecxnx pa6o- 
Tax npeo6jianaeT c|>opMajiH3M hjih, xax Tenepb qame tobopht, CTpyKTypajiH3M. 
BuorpacfrHJi, HCTopHqecxaa nepcnexTHBa peaxo npHHHMajicn bo BHHMaHHe. 3to 
BbixojiouxeHHoe JiHTepaTypoBeaeHHe! Ho Xarr/iaHa CMejio OTBepr Bee coBpe- 
MeHHbie aHTepaTypoBeanecxHe paccyacaemia. Ehhhctbo y AaaMOBnwa noMo- 
rna HafiTH HHTyHUHH, noMomo 6Mueanue y hto CHHTaeTCH Hbme qeM-TO 3anpe- 
uieHHbiM... OopMajibHbifl aHaaH3 Heo6xoaHM, He 3to MepTBaa Boaa, a Hy>KHa 
H >XHBafl BOaa HHTyHUHH. 

AaaMOBHH cxoHHajicJi b Hanaae 1972 roaa — y>xe TpHHaauaTb neT TOMy Ha- 
3aa. Ho zuih mchji, h HeTOJibxo hjih mchh, oh ocrraeTCH JXHBbiM h 6 ynHT Mbicaw. 
„TpeTba BoaHa“ ero homth nojiHocTMO HrHopHpyeT, xax h B.B. Befizme, B.C. 
BapiuaBcxoro. 17 

In his reply (29 December 1985) Etkind remarks among other points that 
“Baron Brambeus” has long been rehabilitated and he refers to various 
works on him. As far as Ivask’s opinion of Formalism is concerned and 
his claim that AdamoviC, Vejdle and Varsavskij are unread, Etkind has 
the following to say: 

HHTaeM aajibiue: „<PopMajibHbiH aHa^H3 hco6xohhm, ho 3to MepTBaa Boaa, a 
Hy>xHa h >KHBaa Boaa HHTyHUHH* 4 . 3to 6pK>3niHBoe 3aMenaHHe nepeqepxHBaeT 
pa3BHTHe ryMaHHTapHbix Hayx 3a crojieTHe, — mo>kho jih 6e3aoxa3aTejibHo 
no3Bon«Tb ce6e Taxwe Hacxoxw? 

Ho J1H4HO MeHa oco6chho 3 aae.n 0 cjieayjoiuee yTBepjxaeHHe: „TpeTba BOJiHa 
ero (AaaMOBHna) noMTH nojiHOCTbio nrHopapyeT, xax h B.B. Befta/ie, B.C. 
BapujaBcxoro...“ B 3toh (J)pa3e a npoqeji CTaBiuee HepeaxHM npeHe6pe>xeHHe 
x „TpeTbeft BOJiHe", c ojihoh CTopoHbi, h x /iHTepaTypoBenaM hobwx noxo/ie- 
hhA — c apyrofi.'* 

fitkind then goes on to describe how he in fact collected and published 
a series of articles by Vejdle (he does not mention AdamoviC or VarSav- 
skij) and how in his introduction to these articles he declared that Vejdle 
would return to Russia along with “...takimi teoretikami russkogo 
poettfeskogo slova, kak R. Jakobson, K. Taranovskij, V. Chodasevtf, 
B. Unbegaun, D. Cizevskij, N. Trubeckoj.” 19 

By way of completing our survey of views relevant to the study of 
emigre literature we will quote from Ivask’s rebuttal to Etkind which ap- 
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peared with Etkind’s letter. For Ivask literary criticism is, in the end, 
more important, or at least more influential, than literary research or 
formal analysis. Aware as he is, as a literary historian, that Brambeus- 
Senkovsky has been studied, as a critic he still believes that this author 
has no influence on present-day literature. As a positive example of 
literary revival he cites O. Mandel’stam’s poem on Batjuskov as perfor¬ 
ming more of a service than all the scholarly efforts to date. The impor¬ 
tance of Vejdle and Chodasevic, Ivask maintains, is not to be found in 
their academic work, as Etkind implies, but in their criticism. 

In his concluding paragraphs, however, Ivask addresses himself to a 
greater difference between himself and Etkind, which takes us beyond 
the distinction between literary research and criticism: 

A bot He npwziHpKa, a 3aMenaHne no cymecTBy. B cBoefi MOHyMeHTa/ibHOH h He- 
coMHeHHO nojie3Hofi KHure MCLiYiepun cmuxa 3tkhha nmneT: „Hyx, Kan U3eecm- 
ho (xypcHB Mofi. — cymecTByeT, xoth tbopht ero 

BbicoKo-opraHinoBaHHafl MaTepwa 44 . 3to MapKCHCTCKoe cyacneHHe; h Ha 3ana- 
ae mo'/Kho 6biTb MapKCHCTOM, ho HeaonycTHMa 6e3anejuiHUHOHHocTb 3Tofi 
cj)pa3bi: „KaK h3bcctho 4< . /laneKO He BceM 3to h3bcctho! 

OraaK) aoa>KHoe 3pyawuHH npo(fc. 3TKHHaa, ho eMy HeaocTaeT ujhpokoh 
K yabTypHofi opneHTauHH. Tan, oh He ywHTbiBaeT, hto b jiHTepaType h kphthkc 
XX-ro CToaeTHB, Kan b 3anaaHoft, Tan h b 3MHrpaHTCKofi, nponojoKaBiueft Tpa- 
anuHH Haujero t.h. npeapeBo/nouHOHHoro „Cepe6p«Horo Bexa 44 , cymecTBeH- 
Hoe 3HaneHHe HMeeT MeTacJ)H3HKa. 3 to othochtcb h k coBeTCKofl no33HH: Tax, 
Bo6biujeB h EpoacKHfi HenoHHTHbi 6e3 noHHMaHHH penHrH03Hbix mothbob b hx 
n033HH. OHH 3MHrpnpOBaaH, HO 3TO OTHOCHTCfl H KO MHOrHM OCTaBUJHCB B Co- 
BeTCKOM CoK)3e nHcaTeaBM. PeaHrno3HocT, kohchho, Heo6»3aTeabHa ana yne- 
HblX 3HBTOKOB aHTepaTypbl, HO OHH aOH>KHbl 3HaTb, HTO MeTa(t)H3HKa B Hauie 
Bpe\iH — cymecTBeHHeftujHfl „aHTepaTypHbin cfcaKT 44 . He3HaHne — HenoHHMa- 
Hue 3Toro (jjaxTa npeacTaBaBeTCfl MHe npoBHHunaabHbiM, „OTCTaabiM“. J0 


This review of literature about our subject is not, of course, ex¬ 
haustive. It is meant only to indicate some of the approaches and at¬ 
titudes taken over the years. If we have brought out some of their 
short-comings it is only because if gone unnoticed they might easily be 
quoted as authoritative in the future. We must also recognise that in the 
field of lyric poetry there is no satisfactory method of interpretation; 
where a historian can collect and analyse facts, the student of lyric verse 
must, after all the material has been assessed, allow himself a certain 
eclecticism and freedom, otherwise he will be grasping at air. Finally, as 
the Ivask-Etkind correspondence reminds us, neither the Russian 
emigration, nor its literature, are “causae finitae”; which requires us to 
return with an open mind to their origins. 
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PART TWO 


LITERARY CRITICISM OF THE TWENTIES AND THIRTIES 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

Unlike the secondary literature of part One the material included her 
cannot be presented in strict chronological order. As Vasilij Janovskij 
maintains in his memoirs, the best way of approaching the literature of 
the Paris School is to conceive of it as a mosaic with influences moving 
between individual writers and between generation. Although the 
primary purpose of this part is to set a background for interpretations 
of the poetry of Poplavskij and Stejger, it is hoped that the significance 
of this criticism will also be understood for its own sake. Not only do 
we find in it the most accurate portrayal of the cultural climate of the 
period in question, but we also have a rich source of ideas and reflec¬ 
tions on the meaning of poetry and the fate of Russian literature in the 
twentieth century. 

Once again, in consideration of her central role in Paris, I begin with 
a description of Gippius* first efforts to organise the emigre intellectuals 
in Paris in the early twenties with the society “Zelenaja lampa” and end 
with the essays of one of Chodasevi£*s chief proteges, Jurij 
Mandelstam in the late thirties. Along with extracts from the day-to- 
day criticism and book reviews of the time, which provide an outline of 
the developments between 1920 and 1940, I have also tried to bring out 
in the intervening chapters on Chodasevifc’s PuSkin criticism and essay 
writing the more enduring elements of the criticism of the period. In 
these chapters the chronology is somewhat suspended as critics such as 
Gippius and Chodasevi£ often used a review of a recent publication as 
an occasion to air some of their more general principles about literary 
matters or to recall their previous lives in the Silver Age. In these cases 
the immediate becomes merged with the ultimate. 

If nothing else, the material in these chapters should convince 
students of the Paris School that if the energies of the older generation 
did not manifest themselves in poetry at the time, they were nonetheless 
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put to equal use in the sphere of critical thinking and writing. No less 
important is the criticism of the young, for despite the patronizing 
remarks made about them, both at the time and in retrospect, we see 
here in such journals as Cisla their complete awareness of the issues of 
the day, and their own original attempts to deal with them. 
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CHAPTER I 


GIPPIUS AND “ZELENAJA LAMPA” 

Before examining Gippius’ career in exile it might be useful to review 
some of her earlier ideas on literature and its relations with other 
spheres of culture, for not only will we recognise in her Paris years the 
continuity of her aesthetic but also the source of her sense of history. 
As one of the oldest of the older generation active in the emigration (she 
was born in 1869) Gippius had always maintained a conscious interest 
in the development of the Russian intelligentsia and had from an early 
age made the acquaintance of its leading representatives while pursuing 
her own independent career as poet, novelist and critic. It is this ex¬ 
perience of the past which granted to Gippius a certain authority in later 
years and which allowed her to interpret, though not always accurately, 
the cultural life of the emigration in terms of a larger context. 

Belonging as she did to the first generation of Symbolists, Gippius 
was directly involved in the first wave of reaction against the long¬ 
standing identification of the intelligentsia with positivism, 
utilitarianism and atheism. Inspired by the writings of Solov’ev, whom 
she knew personally, if not intimately, Gippius tried to bring about a 
rapprochement between intellectuals and some of the more liberalmind- 
ed leaders of the Orthodox church. The main expression of this was the 
Religious-Philosophical Society which met twenty-two times between 
1901 and 1903. The long-term effects of this were of great significance 
for the development of Russian thought as a whole in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, even if, as Gippius felt, its immediate success was limited. 
Ultimately it was this religious and social interest which isolated Gippius 
from her earlier allies in the struggle against the philistine positivists, 
that is, the circle of Diagilev and Mir iskusstva. While sympathetic 
towards the desire of this group to create a new aesthetic movement in 
Russia, Gippius could not approve of their indifference to matters of 
religion and philosophy, which she considered to be the essence of 
decadence. 1 In her Literaturnyj dnevnik which covers the years 
1899-1907 we find numerous articles devoted to these questions. In the 
preface to the book, written in 1908, Gippius describes how the journal 
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Novyj put* which accompanied the creation of the Religious-Philoso¬ 
phical Society was crushed by four forms of censorship. Aside from the 
pre-1905 civil and religious censors, Gippius (and Merezkovskij) had to 
contend with the established prejudices of the intelligentsia who accused 
them of “clericalism”. Gippius explains: 

B Te HeaaBHHe — h Taicne aaBHHe! — HCTopimecKHe BpeMeHa bcb JiHTepaTyp- 
Haa, bcb HHTejuiHreHTHaa, 6oJiee hjih MeHee peBOjnouHOHHO-HacTpoeHHaa, 
HacTb o6mecTBa Kpenno aepacajiacb, b cbocm co3HaHHH, ycToeB MaTepnajiH3- 
Ma. OaHOMy Bjiaa. Co/iOBbeBy no3BOJi5Uiocb roBopHTb o Bore, npn neM ero 
hhkto He cjiyiuaji. „MneajiHCTOB“ eme He 6biJio Ha ropH30HTe, aeKaaeHTbi >kh- 
JIH CKpOMHbIMH OTIUeneHUaMH. BCHKOe CJIOBO MHCTHKH CHHTaJlOCb 6e3yMHeM, 
a cjiobo pejiHTHH — npeaaTejibCTBOM. HoBbifl )Ke IlyTb BCTaji npoTHB MaTepn- 
ajiH3Ma, h oaHofl H3 3aaan ero 6biJio — aoKa3aTb, hto ,j5ejiHrHa“ h „peaiaiHJi“ 
eme He cHHOHHMbi. 3aaana, b cymHOCTH, CKpOMHaa; ho npn TornamHHx ycjio- 
BHHX — nOHTH HCBbinOJIHHMaa. 2 

To this was added finally the “censorship” of the decadents whose only 
religion was aestheticism. Thus from a period well before the Revolu¬ 
tion Gippius was on guard against any manifestations of oppositon to 
idealism, whether in political thought or in art. As we are primarily con¬ 
cerned with literature we will concentrate on Gippius’ continuing battle 
against aestheticism, although her political convictions, especially in ex¬ 
ile, will never be wholly absent. 

With the collapse of the Provisional Government and the failure of 
their efforts in Poland to persuade Pilsudski to intervene in Russia, the 
Merezkovskijs decided to settle definitively in Paris where they could 
continue their campaign against the Soviet regime. It was her particular 
background as an experienced member of the Petersburg intelligentsia 
in addition to her complete determination to oppose the Bolsheviks on 
all levels, whether political or cultural, which made Gippius a natural 
leader of the emigration. This motivation and sense of urgency animates 
and unifies all of Gippius’ activities in exile, whether in writing or in her 
various attempts to organise the emigres, and distinguishes her from 
many of her fellow exiles who for one reason or another were not so 
outspoken or committed to integrating literature with politics or 
metaphysics (Bunin, Chodasevic, AdamoviC). 

In her first year in Paris (1921) Gippius established a “Sojuz 
neprimirimosti” which sought to unite the ideals of the old Religious- 
Philosophical society with a categoric rejection of the Soviet regime in 
the name of human freedom and individuality. Estranged as Gippius 
was to become from many of the other leading emigres, we can see that 
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in the very early period her views did reflect the general sentiments of 
such writers as Bunin whose speech of 1924 “Missija russkoj emigracii” 
is as uncompromising as anything Gippius was to write. 3 

By 1924 Gippius had found that she was more successful as a critic 
and essayist than as a political activist and she devoted herself to analys¬ 
ing literature as the most accurate reflection of Russian life, whether in 
Russia or abroad. Some of her articles on the present state of Russian 
letters appeared at this time in Sovremennye zapiski , such as her 
“Literaturnaja zapis’” divided into “Polet v Evropu” (v. 18) and “O 
molodych i srednich” (v.19) which exemplify her preoccupation with 
aesthetics, ethics and politics. As this is within the period of trasition, 
she can comment on the recent past and the contemporary situation in 
Russia. She maintains, first of all, that literature simply does not exist 
any more in Russia: “Ustanovim poka pervoe dannoe: russkaja 
sovremennaja literatura (v lice glavnych ee pisatelej) iz Rossii 
vyplesnuta v Evropu. Zdes’ ee i nado iskat’, esli o nej govern’.” 4 In 
terms of individual creativity she says that this state of exile is not 
necessarily disastrous: “...vernee cenis’, jasnee vidi§’...i pisatelej, i svoi 
sobstvennye osibki ... Za to vdvoe, vo sto raz doroze i cenee ispytanie 
vyderzavSij; tot, kto prodolzaet svoe delo na £uzbine, bez rodiny, bez 
zemli, — po£ti bez tela; esli daze rany ego nezalecimy — tvorcestvo ego 
bessmertno...” 5 The rest of this article is built on these two themes. 
Returning to the question of Soviet literature she admits that there is, 
of course, some writing being produced which hardly qualifies as 
“literature”. Referring to the new generation of Soviet writers she says: 
“No ja chocu govorit’ ob iskusstve, ob estetike; iz jaic-ze vylupilis’ takie 
nepristojnye gady, £to nemestno mne ich na sej raz kasat’sja.” 6 In any 
case, as long as this literature is subservient to political considerations 
it must be judged “politically”: 

HeyjKenH HHKOMy He npwxoaHJio b rojiOBy, ocraBHB b cropoHe Bcjucyio „no;iH- 
THKy“, Bee yacacbi, pa3pymeHbe, yayuieHbe, KpoBb (3to TO>Ke 30BeTca „nojiH- 
THKott“), B3niHHyTb Ha npoHcxoxwmee b Pocchh h Ha cobctckhx noBejiHTe/iefi 
moabKO c acrerHHecKofi tohkh 3peHna? BHe „npaBflbi h ao6pa“ — hckjiiohh- 
TejibHo non yrnoM „KpacoTbi“? 7 

It is ethical sense which has prevented most of the emigre writers from 
creating anything over the past six years (1918-1924); when reality has 
exceeded imagination there can be no art. Only with the subsidence of 
chaos and the passage of time is it possible to write. For Gippius to act 
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otherwise would have been as much a betrayal of “chudozestvennaja 
cestnost’” as “celomudrie** 8 she goes on to say: 

06biHHo nwcaTejib H3MemnouxHfl uenoMynpHio, HaKa3aH b caMOM TBopwecrBe 
CBoeM: HHKorna erne He noHBHjiocb xydoxcecmeenHoeo npoH3BeneHHH o BofiHe 
BO BpeMB BOfiHbl, HJ1H O peBOJHOUHH BO BpeMH peBOJlIOUHH... Ho MO)KHO TOBO- 
pHTb o npouuiOM, k 3TOMy h npHxoflHT Mano-no-Ma/iOMy pyccKHe nncaTejiH, 
onpaBjunicb ot nepe>KHToro: Be/ib ohh Bee TaKH nncaTe;iH, h He napOM >Ke He 
norH6jiH. 9 

After considering briefly some of the works of Bunin, Aldanov, Smelev 
and Zajcev, Gippius ends “Polet v Evropu” with a sharp attack on 
Gorkij, who at this time was technically an emigre, but for whom the 
Catastrophe, according to Gippius, did not exist. She then states that 
the duty of the emigre who does realise the nature of the Catastrophe 
is to reveal it to Europe. As we know from the “Istorija intelligentskoj 
emigracii” and her occasional publicaton in Le Mercure de France at 
this time, Gippius was still hoping to influence directly French circles. 
Unfortunately, her efforts were thwarted, however, not so much by the 
indifference of the French, as by their vague ideas of ‘Tame russe” and 
their interest in Russian “ekzotika” which blinded them to the reality 
of post-Revolutionary Russia. 

In the following article “O molodych i srednich” Gippius continues 
in the same vein, stating that although “Istina-Dobro-Krasota” form an 
indivisible “Absoljutnaja triada*’ she finds it easier to write on 
“Krasota”. Even so she says that since Beauty has been rejected in the 
name of Realism there is little post-Revolutionary literature worth men¬ 
tioning. Significantly she makes an exception for two poets still writing 
in Russia, Achmatova and Volodin who have not lost their sense of 
“Prekrasnoe”: “Tam Anna Achmatova, zenstvennaja, takaja, 
kazalos*, robkaja, slovno bylinka gnuSfcajas* — i ne slomiv§£ajas\ i 
smelaja v svoich poslednich stichach popreznemu prekrasnych.’’ 10 Her 
comments on Volodin are more equivocal. Along with the loss of the 
ability to distinguish between beauty and ugliness, and thus also the 
ability to create the beautiful, Gippius analyses another phenomenon of 
modern man and art which she believes Russian writers have developed 
to the highest degree. Although her remarks apply to Volosin directly 
we can see in them Gippius* own determination to counteract the 
defeatism from which she and the rest of the emigres suffered: 

Mto 3to, — c|)aTajiH3M? Bbiciua* noxopHocTb? „Panocrb cTpanaHba", noxo- 
Aflmaa no 3KcrraTH4ecKoft ;ik>6bh k Tep3aTejiHM, >KepTBeHHbifi nopbiB, Ma- 
30XH3M? 
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IloHcajiyii, „Ma30XH3M“ — cjiobo Haw6ojiee tohhoc, ho ynoTpe6/iHTb Mbi 
ero 6yaeM He b ocyaHTejibHOM cMbic/ie. Ma30XH3M, xax a ero 6epy, nepTa pyc- 
CKoro, no npeHMymecTBy, ayxa, h caMa no ce6e eme He OTpHuaTe/ibHaa. 

Bot nocjienHHH KHura M. BojiouiHHa — „Cthxh“. Cthxh npexpacHbie, h 
ynHBHTejibHo BonjiomaiOT ohh nyx repoHMecxoro Ma30XH3Ma. Hh cnenoTbi, 
hh 3axpbiBaHba rna3: c neTKocTbio peanwcra He „yToriHMecKoro“, a HeacToa- 
mero, aaeT Bojiouihh o6pa3bi CMepTH, He 6ohtch HHKaKHX cjiob, ormcbiBan 
„6pea pa3BenoK, y>xac npe3BbmaeK“, HaxoaHT nyTKO cooTBeTCTBeHHbie pht- 
Mbi, OT6pacbiBaa pwtJjMy, me OHa HeHy>KHa. 


Bo3bMHTe KHH>KKy BojiouiHHa. HHTafiTe BHHMaTenbHO, ouho 3 a npyrHM, 
ero HCKycHbie, pa3Hoo6pa3HO-nocTpoeHHbie, cthxotbopchhh. MeHaeTca 
Phtm, ho He 3Byx rojioca. Hanpa>KeHHe h x<epTBa, — Ha Kaxcnow crpaHHue co- 
BepiuaeMaa h HHKorna He noBepiueHHaa, — HaHHHaiOT pa3npa>KaTb. Mano-no- 
ManoMy c nopbiBa, nepeBeneHHoro b nneHbe, coBneKa»OTca KpacHBbie onexcnbi. 
H co6jia3H KOHneH. B ronofi caMonoBnewmefl wepTBe, b nenoBeKe, caMoyno- 
eHHo KHnawmeMca b „nacTb“, b OTKa3e ero to 6opb6bi, T.e. >kh3hh, Mbi yxce 
hcho bhuhm jioxcb. M nejiaeTCH CTpaHHO, hto Hac Morna B/ienb noBepxHocTHaa 
KpaCHBOCTb 3THX pHTMHHHbIX BOnJieHHH. 

Tax pa3JiaraeTca, non nyTb BHHMaTenbHbiM B3opoM, Ma30XH3M repon- 
HeCKHfl . 11 

For Gippius suffering can be salutary only if it remains suffering in the 
writer’s consciousness; to pretend it is a good in itself is unforgivable. 
As long as Russian writers of any generation understand this they will 
at least prove that they are alive: “V meru stradan’ja, kotoromu ne 
nachodjat blizkogo utdten’ja, — zivy i oni.” 12 

It is in the following year with Gippius’ article “Nov”* ( Sovr. zap. 
23, 1925) that we see she has discovered her most important sphere of 
action, the cultivation of the younger generation in exile. Motivated by 
the realization that the downfall of the Bolsheviks was not at hand and 
impatient with her own generation, Gippius feels it her duty to do as 
much as she could to create an intellectual atmosphere for the young. 
In “Nov”’ we gain an idea of the difficulties she faced and the 
background of her various projects. First of all Gippius considers the 
division of the emigration into “otcy i deti” to be an artificial 
simplification; without denying the differences between Russians bom 
in different periods she points out that as each generation of fathers is 
itself made up of children and that the children eventually become 
fathers, one cannot assign any particular character to either “fathers’* 
or “children’’, rather each succeeding generation will maintain its own 
characteristics for as long as it lasts, and which are formed in its youth. 
Because of this, Gippius is particularly concerned by the present condi- 
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tions of young Russians whether in Russia or abroad which could not 
be more unfavourable for their development. After stating that she will 
have to confine herself to the young of the emigration as there is no 
reliable information available on Soviet Russia, she gives credit to the 
emigres in Czechoslovakia who were able to organise the means to 
educate the Russian youth there. Turning to the situation in France, she 
says it is virtually impossible to study the cultural development of the 
young: “Potomu £to zdesnie studenty — ne ucatsja; ni ucit’sja, ni 
govorit’, ni dumat’ im nikogda: oni tol’ko rabotajut.” 13 In terms of its 
chances for overcoming its obstacles Gippius stresses this generation’s 
internal division between those born c.1900 and those born c.1910; for 
it is the early period of exposure to Russian life which will ultimately 
be one of the most determining factors in their future: 

Bo Bee BpeMeHa ecTb MononoKb „CTapmafl“ h „MJiaxuua5i“: 25-28 /ieTHHe — 
He mo> hto 14-17 jieTHHe. HamH->Ke zihh, — HCTopimecxHii poccHflcxHfi npe- 
pbiB, — ycyrybmiH pa3ne;ieHHe, co3aaB eine oaHo, He MajioBa>KHoe, pa3/iHHHe 
Meway CTapuiHMH h MaaamHMH. Mnaaiime... HanajiH >KH3Hb c xaTacrpocbbi; 
y HHX HeT KOHKpeTHOH CBH3H C npOUiabIM, 3a HHMH He CTOHT HHXaXOe CO- 
6cTBeHHoe, 6Horpaci)HMecxoe npouiaoe b Pocchh. Y Bcex cTapuiHX 3 to 6worpa- 
(JjHHecKoe npouiaoe HMeerca, xoth h He b toh, kohchho, creneHH, xax y 
crapiuHx 3MHrpaHTCKHx rpynn, y „otuob“. A 6HorpacJ)HHecxoe npouiaoe h 
CB« 3b c hhm, b Haiue BpeMB, CTaHOBHTCB HaH xaHnanaMH — Haw aecTHHueft, 
B 3aBHCHMOCTH OT TOrO, KaK X HeMy OTHeCTHCb. 14 

If the past is not to be a shackle, then it must be analysed ruthlessly, 
a process which Gippius herself carried out throughout her years in exile 
and which inspired her to write such books as the biography of her hus¬ 
band and at this date (1925) Zivye lica with its memoirs of Blok, 
Brjusov, Anna Vyrubova, Rozanov and Sologub among others. 15 It is 
this personal experience of the past which allows Gippius to interpret 
the young people of the present. She sees in them a reaction, following 
the shock of the Revolution and Civil War, to the aestheticism and deca¬ 
dent individualism of the pre-Revolutionary era, which she points out 
had itself been a short-lived reaction after 1905 to all forms of social 
causes and political questions. Although she is sympathetic to the 
underlying feeling of disillusionment she cannot support the conclusions 
which some of the younger generation have come to. Referring to the 
account of a “kajuScijsja student”, the modern version of the repentant 
nobleman or repentant intellectual, who would like to reject not only his 
former decadence but also all ideas and ideals as illusions, Gippius 
states: ‘‘Poputnyj otkaz ot ‘idej’ ot ‘idealov’ (znakomyj otkaz!) — 
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nicego ne pomozet. I ja bojus\ cto pravda o ‘zizni’ otkryvaetsja poka 
lis* v ‘ideale’, a ne v konkretnosti”. 16 If this disillusionment is strong 
amongst the “starsaja molodez’”, how much stronger it must be 
amongst the “mladsaja molodez’” who have no Russian past uncon¬ 
nected with war and revolution and who have no means of expressing 
themselves in exile. For them the confusion is even greater and those 
figures of the Russian cultural past who have a distinct place in the 
memory of the older generation have all merged into one vague concep¬ 
tion; as Gippius says, Dostoevskij, Michajlovskij and Miljukov are all 
contemporary and equally remote for them. Quoting from a letter of a 
seventeenteen-year-old whose vision of old Russia is based on Cechov’s 
“Sku£naja istorija”, Gippius remarks that much as the young might 
wish to believe in the importance of practical work and utilitarianism as 
the answer to the backwardness of Russia they will have to realise that 
such an ideal is meaningless without the ultimate ideal of freedom. 

A direct result of Gippius’ increasing interest in the young, whose state 
of exile was likely to be permanent, was the founding of the Merezkov- 
skij Sunday salon where most of the emigre intellectuals, of whatever 
generation, were to make an appearance between 1925 and 1940. 
Although we have no immediate record of any of these gatherings, they 
were after all informal discussions, we can gain an idea of their impor¬ 
tance for the young from the memoirs of such people as Terapiano, 
Janovskij and Odoevceva, who all agree that difficult as the Merezkov- 
skijs could be, their ability to stimulate the minds of the young was uni¬ 
que. The more organised version of the Sunday salon, was the literary 
and philosophical society “Zelenaja lampa” which opened on 5 
February 1927 and which lasted until the mid-thirties. As many of the 
speeches and discussions of the society were published in the short-lived 
journal Novyj korabl* (1927-1928) we can include them as part of the 
literature of the time. 17 Although many emigres of both generations were 
active in the organization of the society and the journal, such as Georgij 
Ivanov, Vladimir Zlobin, Nina Berberova and Terapiano we know that 
Gippius was the guiding spirit of these enterprises and we need look no 
further than the editorial preface to the first issue of Novyj dom (1926) 1S , 
which was the predecessor to Novyj korabl* to see her influence; 

riopa /iHTepaType h kphthkc BHOBb craTb naeftHbiMH, ot6pochb KaK hhth- 
J1H3M, Tax H 3CTeTH3M. Ha 3THX OCHOBaHHBX H CTpOHTCB „HOBblft HOM“. 

OCHOBaHHblH MOJIOAblMM CHJiaMH, OH 30BCT BCeX, KTO XOHCT BepHyTbCH K 
nozuiHHHOMy HcxyccTBy nyxa: b enHHeHHH noxojieHHH B03HHKaeT HenpepbiBHaa 
npeeMCTBeHHocTb anew. 
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>Khbh Ha wy>K6HHe h He 3a6biBaa Pocchh, mbi, onHaxo, He TOCKyeM no ee „ 6 e- 
pe3KaM“ h „pyneHKaM“. OHa c Ha\in, b Hac caMHX, — nocKOJibKy ee H3biK, ee 
nHTepaTypa, ee xyjibTypa HaBcerna yHeceHbi Ha\ui h >KHBbi b Hac, rue 6bi Mbi 
hh 6biJiH. Ho h EBpona — CTapaa coKpoBiuHHa MHpOBOfi nyxoBHOCTH, nopora 
Ha\i. 

McnoBenya onTHMH3M, xax MHpoB033peHHe, onTHMH3M naiomHft „HoBOMy 
ZloMy“ npaBo Ha cymecTBOBaHHe, Mbi cnacTJiHBbi b HbiHeuiHHx TpynHbix ycno- 
bhhx pyccKofi ,>kh3hh nenaTb nycTb Manoe, ho nocTOHHoe ne/io. 

Ha CKpemeHbe npouiJioro h 6 ynymero B03HHKaeT HacToamee. HanpaBaacb k 
6 ynymeMy, Mbi HeceM c co 6 ofi H3 npouuioro to, hto HaM KaaceTca nepexoaa- 

LUHM H UeHHbIM . 19 

Present here are some aspects of the Gippius aesthetic, but by no means 
all. In the three issues of this journal we have poetry of both generations, 
Gippius, Chodasevifc, Adamovifc, Ocup, G. Ivanov, Terapiano, some 
short stories and some criticism. Among the latter is an article by Gip¬ 
pius, “Propisi” in which she again expresses her disapproval of 
aesthicism: “Slovom, poezija stanovitsja vysSim kriteriem. Bog ne ime- 
juscij pravo byt’ Bogom, — idol. Idol poezii tak-ze protiven, kak vsjakij 
drugoj .” 20 With the formation of “Zelenaja lampa” and Novyj korabl 9 
there seems to be more a revival of the tone of the Religious-Philosophi¬ 
cal Society of the Merezkovskijs than of the Puskinian “Society the 
Green Lamp”, the ostensible precursor of “Zelenaja lampa”. Evidence 
of this is clearly visible in the foreword to the first issue of Novyj korabl 

Cjiobo, cjihlijkom MacTO noBTopaeMoe, — „HOBbift“ — Mano BHyuiaeT noBepwa: 
npuBbiHKa k crapbiM KO/ieaM cw/ibHa. Ho Mbi h He npeTeHnyeM Ha HOBH3Hy ab 
ovo „6e3 pony, 6e3 nneMeHH“. Xoth Mbi He BK/nonaeM ce 6 a h He BK/nonaeMca 
hh b K3Kne „ycTaHOB/ieHHbie“ pybpHKH jiHTepaTypbi („HneanHCTbi“, „peajiH- 
CTbl**, „CHMBOJlHCTbI u , „HHrHJlHCTbl“, „3CTeTbl“, npOCTO H T.U.) He BKJIIOHaeM- 
ca TaKvKe b xaKHe onpeneneHHbie rpynnbi 3MHrpauHH, — Mbi HMeeM cboio po- 
nocnoBHyio h hctophio pyccxoro nyxa h mmcjih. Torojib, Hoctocbckhh, Jlep- 
MOHTOB, Bn. COJIOBbeB, — BOT HMeHa npOlUJlOM C KOTOpbIMH a JIB Hac, CBH3bI- 
BaeTca 6 ynymee. 

HecnacTbe Harnett ponHHbi — Hauie HecwacTbe. Ho nyuia ee >KHBa b Hac, xax 
bo MHorwx MHJiJiHOHax cooTeHecTBeHHHKOB, 3 necb h TaM. Ham Kopa 6 nb He 60 - 
htch OTKpbiToro Mopa. Ho Mbi noHHJiH, hto Henb3a nocTHHb ponHbix 6 eperoB 
6e3 aCHOft BO/ 1 H. A aCHOCTb BO/1 II pOUHTCfl H3 HCHOrO OTHOUieHHa K >KH3HH, BCe- 
CTopoHHoro h nojiHoro, k >kh3hh b ee nBnaceHHax. BbipaGoTaTb 3 to OTHOuie- 
HHe — ecTb nepBaa 3anana Hauiwx /mett. 

Hto Taxoe >KH3Hb? OHa He HcxyccTBo, He Ji»o 6 oBb, He Hayxa, He nojiHTHKa, 
He (J)H/ioco(l)Ha. OHa — Bee 3 to BMecTe, b nepa3ne/iHMOM enHHCTBe. no3TOMy 
>KypHa/i Haiu 6 yneT cbo 6 ohho xacaTbca Bcex o 6 nacTeft >kh3hh, Be 3 ne nuja ouho- 
ro, uenocTHoro Ha Hee B3rnana. Ohhhm h tcm ace „HeT“, ouhhm h tcm ace „aa“ 
Mbi 6 yneM crpeMHTbca OTnenaTb 6e3o6pa3He ot KpacoTbi, 3/ioe ot no 6 poro, 
jio>Kb ot npaBUbi. 
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JJ,nn 3Toro, — juin TpyuHoro nyTH HOHbK), — BCHKOMy Kopa6jno, h 6ojibiuo- 
My, h MajioMy, KaK Ham, Hy>KHO oziho: HyacHO noHHMaTb >i3biK 3Be3a. 21 

Turning to the texts of the first two meetings of the society which ap¬ 
peared in the first issue of Novyj korabl’ we can observe both the 
grounds for agreement between such emigre litterateurs as Gippius and 
ChodaseviC as well as the sources of their later discord. Almost sym¬ 
bolically the two introductory speeches on the aims of the society were 
given by Chodasevic and Merezkovskij. In marked contrast to the 
religious-philosophical bias of the Gippius-Merezkovskij position 
ChodaseviC, who had settled in Paris only in 1925, remains firmly with¬ 
in the bounds of literary history and strict regard for detail. For 
ChodaseviC, “Zelenaja lampa” can mean only one thing: affirmation 
of the ideals of the circle of N.S. Vsevolozskij whose history he relates. 
Noting that Puskin could only have belonged to this group for a few 
years prior to his first exile in 1821 and that its role in the uprising of 
1825 was modest, ChodaseviC emphasises its importance as a centre of 
thought and as a source of inspiration for PuSkin in exile. Including a 
reference to one of Puskin’s poems which identifies a fashionable wine 
“vin de la comete de 1811” with the euphoria of the post-Napoleonic 
years in Russia Chodasevic ends his speech: 

Ponb „3eneHoft JlaMnbi" 6ecKOHenHo acpOMHaa, ho Bce-TaKH, „Bhho KoMe- 
Tbi“ BoonyLueB/uuio Ba>KHbie, poxoBbie cnopbi. Cpenn oicpyavaBLuett TynocTH, 
yMCTBeHHofi neHocTH h ayuieBHoro noKoa — oho noMorano 6epenHTb yMbi h 
OTTawHBaTb caMoe CTpaiuHoe, caMoe pa3HTejibHoe opyacwe — Mbic/ib. 22 

In subsequent chapters we will return to Chodasevic and the way in 
which his PuSkinism and literary purism tended to isolate him from the 
general tend of the Paris School. At the moment we will note only that 
while Chodasevic always maintained a respect for Gippius and 
Merezkovskij in view of their common enemies, the Soviet regime and 
emigre apathy, his presence in “Zelenaja lampa” was anomalous and 
short-lived. In the second introductory speech by Merezkovskij we have 
a restatement of the MereZkovskijs* programme for the society, which 
quickly returns us from the Russian Golden Age to the Silver: 

fljiaMH Harnett JiaMnbi cKB03b 3ejieHbitt a6a>Kyp — Bepa cKB03b 3eaeHbitt ubct 
HanoKnbi: Bepa b cBo6oay, c Haneaoioft hto CBo6ona h Pocchh 6yneT oaHo. 

3to OHeHb TpyaHO noHHTb. MHorue erne, hjih yace He noHHMaiOT: ycranw 
HcepTBOBaTb CBoett naoTbio — ayxy, ycrajiH acepTBOBaTb Poccwett — cBo6oae. 
3apa3a ycranocTH, o6biBaTeabuiHHbi, oneHb cHabHa. Bo3ayx Ham HanoeH 
TOHHaftmHM «aoM. Oh 3 aTyMaHHBaeT Hac, Mbi TepaeM noHeMHoro MHCTbie 
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noHHTHH cBo6o/ibi h ponHHbi. EbiTb mokct, „3ejieHafl JlaMna“ cnenoBajio 6bi 
caejiaTbca jia6opaTopHeft, HTo6bi HcxaTb iipothbobuhh, onepHpya c aneMeH- 

T3MH XHMHHeCKH-HHCTbIMH ... 23 

After this follows an incomplete text of M.O. Cetlin’s speech “O 
literaturnoj kritike”. Cetlin, who also wrote under the pseudonym 
Amari, was an editor of Sovremennye zapiski and contributed much 
criticism to various journals which can be considered typical of the older 
generation, without inciting controversy. His remarks on the relation 
between author and critic are entirely derived from the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury as he defends the idea that the critic’s duty is to draw the artist into 
the spheres of politics and social questions and to serve as an inter¬ 
mediary between the artist and the public. Unoriginal as this may be, 
Cetlin does voice a disapproval of the formalists which will become 
standard for the Paris School: 

ToabKO b HaiiiH hhh noHBHjiaeb uiKoaa kphthkob, OTKa3biBatoma$iCH ot Bcex 
ayxoBHbix h BO/ieBbix ycTpeMJieHHH. Kphthkh (fropMajiHCTbi OT6pacbiBaiOT 
BCHKiie „4 to“ h CT3BHT oahh Bonpoc: „kbk 3to cae.naHO?“ Ohh noxo>KH Ha Tex 
aeTeft KOTopbie, HTo6bi nocMOTpeTb nan caeaaHa urpyuixa, jiOMaiOT ee. Ohh 
yHHMTO>KaK)T He ToabKO aHHHOcrb HHTaTeajf, ho h aBTopa. ZIjih hhx jiHTepaTy- 
pa 6e3aHHHaji 3 bojhouhji npweMOB, b kotopoh OTaeabHbie KOMnaencbi npn- 
eMOB aaa yao6cTBa hocbt hmb „nyuiKHH“ h^h „roroab“. 24 

With the second meeting of the society we hear, after so many 
preliminary remarks, Gippius’ own voice in her address “Russkaja 
literatura v izgnanii”. 25 Starting from Merezkovskij’s idea of a 
laboratory, Gippius states that she would like to carry out research on 
the “duchovnoe sostojanie nasej emigracii”, but realises that this is too 
large a subject. Instead she will confine herself to the literature of the 
emigration which is now entering its tenth year and which she considers 
to be the most accurate reflection of emigre life. Here she notes that 
there is a complete lack of agreement as some maintain one can only 
speak of a process of anabiosis in exile. The only answer to negative 
criticism of emigre literature as a whole is to compare it with parallel 
developments in Soviet Russia. For Gippius the mere fact of the free¬ 
dom available to Russian writers in exile will always mean that whatever 
its quality this literature is the only genuine Russian literature. At the 
same time she does admit that the emigration has its own forms of cen¬ 
sorship, which even if it is not dictatorial does divide the emigres into 
various groups with self-imposed “zakony”, derived for the most part 
from pre-revolutionary party politics. As we know from other sources, 
Gippius’ remarks on the “censorship” of the emigre press were inspired 
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more by her own feeling that she could not write and publish without 
constraint than by concern for the freedom of the press in general. 
Thus, while she argued that the young writers must be given a chance 
to appear in print, she immediately began to attack their efforts. On this 
occasion she examines the literary journal Zveno and warns that it is 
turning into an aesthetic journal a la Apollon , based on “£istejSij 
sub”ektivizm”. She says of the younger generation: “Oni protiv 
vsjakich ‘idej’ — ved’ ideja eto-to ‘ob§£ee’ i daze uverjajut, £to vremja 
idej, filosofii, mysli, smysla — proslo; starye idei provalilis’, a novych 
ne budet”. 26 She sees in this a reaction to the older generation’s preoc¬ 
cupations with social theories, as we noted before, but does not yet con¬ 
sider its results as successful. As we have also seen while Gippius’ at¬ 
titude to her own as well as younger generation is extremely exigeant , 
many of her observations were accepted and incorporated by other 
emigre writers in their criticism. Thus her final statement will serve at 
least in part as a standard for the Paris School: “fimigrantskaja 
literatura ne suscestvuet, poskol’ku na nej vnutrenno ne otrazaetsja ni 
politifceskaja russkaja katastrofa, ni opyt izgnanija”. 27 
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CHAPTER II 


CHODASEVIC AS PUSKINIST 

Turning to the literary criticism of ChodaseviC, we realise how different¬ 
ly he perceived his position in exile from that adopted by Gippius. It 
would be a mistake, however, to exaggerate their various disagreements; 
not only did they recognise each other’s intelligence and commitment to 
opposing the Sovietization of Russian culture, but they also occasional¬ 
ly indulged in mutual admiration of each other’s work. We have only 
to read Gippius’ letter to Chodasevic about his life of Derzavin 1 or 
Chodasevic’s review of Gippius’ memoirs Zivye lica to see how much 
they had in common. 2 

As was the case with Gippius, before we can begin to assess 
Chodasevic’s specific contribution through his criticism to the literary 
life of Russian Paris, it is necessary to make a few general observations 
about ChodaseviS’s career as a poet and critic, both before and after 
emigration, and about the fate of his critical work. Ironically, despite 
the high regard in which specialists in emigre literature have always held 
Chodasevic’s criticism, there are as yet no complete bibliographies of 
his uncollected articles, reviews and memoirs, whose number is 
estimated at between 300 (Nina Berberova) and 430 (Richard Sylvester). 
This is partly the result of the fact that much of his work only appeared 
in newspapers and was never collected or reprinted. (From 1927 to his 
death in 1937 Chodasevic was the literary editor for the newspaper 
Vozroidenie , for which he wrote almost weekly, as well as a contributor 
to the other Paris daily newspapers Dni and Poslednie novosti). For the 
purpose of this work we have made use of David Bethea’s bibliography 
of Chodasevic’s uncollected works which lists 130 items, and which 
along with the material available in the editions of selected works has 
made it possible to form a fairly accurate idea of Chodasevic as a critic 
and memoirist. 3 We must also include as works of criticism his 
biography of Derzavin (1931) 4 and his two books on PuSkin (1924 and 
1937). 5 

Although in Paris Chodasevic can be seen as the equal of Gippius as 
a leading light of the cultural emigration, we must not forget that in 
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Russia they belonged to two virtually distinct generations* Chodasevic 
being the younger by seventeen years. As he remarks in his 
autobiographical sketch “Mladen£estvo” (1933). he always felt slightly 
behind the times in which he lived, partly because of his I*te arrival in 
his family, (he was born in 1886 twenty-two years af te r his eldest 
brother and eleven after his sister), and partly because of his i a te arrival 
on the literary scene of fin de siecle Russia. 6 Unlike Gippius, then, who 
was firmly rooted in the cultural milieu of the late nineteenth century, 
and who was a leading Symbolist, Chodasevic had to begin his career 
during the waning of the Silver Age. Much as this might have seemed 
a disadvantage at the time it granted him in exile a sense perspective 
and detachment from the pettiness of emigre literary intrig u e. More im¬ 
portantly, this isolation from the trends of the present was accompanied 
by a passionate devotion to the literature of Russia’s past* both for its 
own sake and as a source of inspiration for his own poetry. In exile 
ChodaseviCs vast knowledge of the past and his continued ^search into 
it would become a major occupation for him* making him a living 
memory for the rest of the emigration. As he wa$ to wri te in 1926: 

Mbi — nncaTejiH, vkhbcm He cBoefi TOJibico >KH3Hbio. PacceHHHb ,e Ho CTpaHaM 
h BpeMeHaM, Mbi n\iee\i h Hexyio cBepxjiHHHyio 6norp3(t)nK). My>KHx 

>KH3Hefi Mbi HHoraa BcnoMHHaeM, Kan co6biTHH Haiuefl Co6cTBeH HO &. HctoPHb 
jiHTepaTypbi ecTb ucmopun naiueeo poda\ b h 3 bccthOM, yc;ioBH ON i cM b icne — 
HCTopwa Kaacaoro H3 Hac. 7 

In 1908 Chodasevic wrote one of his first pieces of criticise, an article 
on Countess RostopCina, which coincided with the publication of his 
first volume of poetry, Molodost \ Although he did write o n contem¬ 
porary poetry, both in Russia and in France, B e rberova Mentions an 
early article in which he reviewed volumes of p°etry by Achmatova, 
Cvetaeva, Kuzmin, Bal’mont, Brjusov, Vja£esla v Ivanov and Kljuev 1 , 
his main achievement in criticism, even at this stag e? was *be recovery 
and interpretation of the literature of the historical past; to w hich in ex¬ 
ile he would add his talent for memoirs of the recent past. the many 
articles devoted to such historical literary figures as Def v *&, Vjazem- 
skij, Gogol’, Tjut£ev and Mickiewicz, the most revealing, hotp of their 
subject and author, are about PuSkin. 

As both Bethea and Berberova remind us, it * s a mistake to see in 
Chodasevic’s historicism a mere escape from the present for in his 
relentless pursuit of the past he sought a means f°r undemanding the 
present, and in the case of Puskin, a guide. Motivated at first* as Bethea 
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suggests, by disillusionment with Symbolism and the increasingly 
perverse Brjusov, Chodasevic found in Puskin not only the centre of the 
Russian Golden Age, but also the first professional man of letters in 
Russia. As Chodasevic’s first volume of collected criticism shows ( Stat’i 
o russkoj poezii , SPb, 1922), his “Puskinian” ideal of poetry and 
criticism, which rested on belief in the importance of technique, the 
seriousness of the study of poetry, the independence of art from 
political and ideological constraints and loyalty to the Russian literary 
tradition, was well defined by the time of the Revolution and would on¬ 
ly be stengthened by conflict with the prevailing trends of Soviet and 
emigre literature and literary criticism. 

Stat'i o russkoj poezii include the following chapters, with their date 
of composition: “Grafinja E.P. Rostopcina” (1908), “Derzavin” 
(1916), “Peterburgskie povesti Puskina” (1914), “O ‘Gavriliade’ ” 
(1917), and “Koleblemyj trenoznik” (1921). The first studies unite 
ChodaseviC’s interest in the era of Puskin with his wish to render justice 
to forgotten talent and the inner spirit of a lost age. In regard to 
Derzavin this would lead to the full-length biography of 1931. Writing 
in 1916 Chodasevic comes to the defence of Derzavin’s pseudo-classical 
conceits, which were germane to ChodaseviC’s own poetry at the time: 

Hac 3acraB;iHK)T pa3 HaBceraa 3anoMHHTb, hto tbopchhh neBua Oennubi — 
KJiaccHnecKHH npmviep pyccKoro y7j^e-KjiaccHUH3Ma, T.e. wero-TO no cymecTBy 
no>KHoro, HeaomKHoro h HenpaBoro, nero-TO Tanoro, hto cnaBa Eory kohhh- 
nocb, HCTJiejio, CTano „HCTopHeH u — h k weMy hhkto yace He BepHeTCfl. 

Ty T ecTb BejinKan HecnpaBeaJiHBOCTb. Ha3Bann: Ji>Ke-KnaccHUH3M, h tohho 
npHaaBa/m MormibHbiM KaMHeM n3-noa KOToporo h He BCTaHeuib. Me>K TeM, 
b no33HH Hep>KaBHHa 6 htch h neHHTca poziHHK TBopnecTBa, rny6oKo BOJiHyK)- 
inero, Hanpa>KeHHoro h >KHBoro, T.e. KaK pa3 He jio>KHoro. rio33HH HepwaBHHa 
cnasma c >KH3Hbio npOHHefiiuHMH y3aMH. 9 

Furthermore, he sees in Derzavin a poet who stood in an active relation 
to the times in which he lived: 

BcflKafl KyjibTypHafl aeaTejibHOCTb, b tom HHCJie no3THHecKaa, HBJiajiacb nps- 
mmm ynacTHeM b co 3 HaaHHii rocyaapcTBa. Heo6xoaHMO 6mjio He TOJibKO Bbi- 
nenHTb BHeuiHHe (fcopMbi Pocchh, ho h BaoxHyTb b hhx >khboh nyx KyjibTypbi. 
Hep>KaBHH — no3T 6bui tbkhm >Ke HenocpeacTBeHHbiM CTpoHTeneM Pocchh, 
KaK H Jlep>KaBHH aaMHHHCTpaTOp. ri03T0My MO>KHO CKa3aTb, HTO ero CTHXH 
cyTb BOBce He doKyMenm 3noxn, He ompajunocb b ero CTHxax, a ca\in ohh b 
HHCne HHbIX tJ)aKTOpOB, C03da/lU 3TO BpeMfl. 10 

For Chodasevic, Puskin, of course, represented the greatest expres¬ 
sion of the poet’s power to create the spirit of an era, which is the theme 
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of his article on Puskin’s “Gavriliada ,, : “Da, v nacale XIX stoletija byl 
v Rossii moment, kogda velicajsij iz ee chudoznikov, ne ‘stilizujas* ’ i 
ne podrazaja, a estestvenno i ne proizvol’no, edinstvenno v silu vnutren- 
nej neobchodimosti, vozrodil samo Vozrozdenie.” n 

With the speech delivered at a PuSkin evening in 1921 at the “Dorn 
Literatorov” in Petersburg (“Koleblemyj trenoznik”) we first hear the 
tragic voice of the mature ChodaseviC, which he will carry into exile. 
Although he was only thirty-five at the time he speaks with the complete 
authority of one who belongs to a previous era, and who has taken upon 
himself the responsibility of maintaining a tradition and of interpreting 
it to the young. In this respect his attitude to contemporary Soviet youth 
is no different to the one he would later have for the younger generation 
of emigres. By now Chodasevic’s earlier Puskinism has become a phi¬ 
losophy of Russian history and culture as he identifies the fate of 
modern Russia with the knowledge and understanding of Puskin; to 
betray PuSkin is to betray Russia. The intensity of this conviction will 
only grow with time and the more possessive Chodasevtf will become 
of PuSkin the more certain he will be that both emigres and Soviets have 
committed this betrayal. Naturally, this speech does not contain all of 
ChodaseviC’s thoughts on the subject but we can find some of his basic 
ideas to be developed at length in Paris. The first of these is a statement 
of his belief in the equality of the form and content of an artistic crea¬ 
tion, al-though in a given work one or the other might predominate. In 
Puskin’s poetry and especially in his long narrative poems ChodaseviC 
sees the perfection of this balance. Taking, appropriately for the occa¬ 
sion, “Mednyj vsadnik” as the best example of this, Chodasevi£ arrives 
at the main point of his speech that the more complex a work by PuSkin 
the more open it is to misinterpretations which in the present cir¬ 
cumstances are almost inevitable. As PuSkin’s Russia has vanished so 
has the possibility of understanding him immediately and naturally: 

Ecan, Kax a y>Ke roBopw/i, jihuo Be/imcoro nwcaTeaa HeH36e>KHO MeHaeTca b 
rna3ax cMeHanDinnxca noxoneHun, to b naimi hhh, aa eme no OTHOiueHmo k 
6ecKOHewHO MHoroMbic/ieHHOMy FlyiiixHHy, 3Ta cMeHa aoa>xHa npoaBHTbca c 
oco6ofi CHJiofi. McTopua Hauia caeaana Taxoft Ha6pocox, mto Me)Kay BHepaiu- 
hhm h HbiHeuiHbiM oxa3aaacb KaxaH-TO nycTOTa, ncHXoaorHwecxH 6oae3HeH- 
Haa, xax pacxpbiTaa paHa. 12 


Mo>kho 6bi paccxa 3 aTb Beauxoe mhojxcctbo npncxopbHbix xypbe30B, aoxa3bi- 
BaiouiHX, hto npHMoe, aaeMeHTapHoe HenoHHMaHne h He3HaHne flyujxHHa 
ecTb HBaenne, paBHO pacnpocTpaHeHHoe b Moaoaofi awTepaTypHofl cpeae, xax 
h b cpeae awTaTeabcxon. Bee 3to — caeacTBue HapacTaiouiero HeBHHMaHna 
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k riyiuKHHy; B03HHKaeT oho H3 Toro, hto anoxa nyiuxHHa — yace He Hama ano- 
xa, a nHcaTeneM apeBHOCTH oh erne He caeaaaca, Tax hto HaynHoe H3yneHHe 
riymKHHa, xaxne 6bi orpoMHbie marn oho hh caeaaao, cocraBaHiOT erne ao- 
CTOBHHe HeMHOrHX. 13 

Chodasevic then can accept the fact that Puskin now belongs to the 
“Otkrytoe more istorii” as long as his new critics are sufficiently train¬ 
ed. Unfortunately if in the past Puskin had been subjected to the crude 
materialism of Pisarev then now he was equally misunderstood by 
Chodasevic’s enemies, the Formalists: 

He/ib3fl He yxa3aTb TyT ace h Ha BOCKpecume b nocaeaHee BpeMJi OTceneHHe 
cJjopMbi ot coaep>xaHH5i h nponoBeab raaBeHCTBa (fropMbi, noao6HO TOMy, xax 
b nopy nepBoro 3aTMeHH« nponoBeabiBaaocb raaBeHCTBO coaep>xaHH5i. H to, 
h apyroe oaHHaKOBo Bpa>xae6HO BceMy ayxy nymxHHcxoH no33HH. Te, kto yT- 
Bep>xaaeT, hto nyiuxHH Beanx BHpTyo3HOCTbH3 cBoen (fcopMbi, coaep>xaHHe 
ero — Bemb BTOpocTeneHHaa, noTOMy hto Boo6me coaepjxaHHe b no33HH He 
HMeeT 3HaneHHH, — cyTb rmcapeBUbi HaH3HaHxy. CaMH Toro He 3Haa, ohh aen- 
CTByiOT, xax xaeBeTHHXH h TaHHbie Bparn IlymxHHa, BbicrynaioiuHe noa aHHH- 
Hofi apy3efi. u 

Although Chodasevic will continue until his death to defend his concept 
of PuSkin as the paragon of Russian literature and even though he tries 
to end his speech with some hope for the future restoration of PuSkin, 
he cannot help admitting to a certain fatalism and pessimism which will 
often get the better of him in Paris: 

M xto 3HaeT, hto npoHHTaiOT Ha HeM rpaaymHe moan, xaxne OTXpbiTHH ohh 
caeaaiOT b Mupe, co3aaHHOM riymxHHbiM? BbiTb MO>xeT, ohh pa3raaaioT to, 
nero Mbi He pa3raaaan. Ho MHoroe H3 Toro, hto BHaean h aK>6naH Mbi, ohh 
y>xe He yBHaaT. 

To, o neM h roBopna, aoa>KHO oiuyTHTbca mhofhmh, xax >xrynaji Tocxa, xax 
HeHTO >xyTxoe, ot nero, Moacer 6biTb xohctch cnpaTaTbCJi. Mo>xeT 6biTb, h 
MHe 6oabHO, h MHe TO>xe xoneTCfl cnpaTaTbca, — ho hto aeaaTb? Mctophh 
Boo6me HeyiOTHa. „M ot cyae6 3amnTbi HeT“. 

Tot npnnoaHHTbifi HHTepec x no3Ty, xoTopbifi mhofhmh oiuymaaca b no- 
caeaHHe roabi, B03HHxaa, Mo>xeT 6biTb, H3 npeanyBCTBHH, H3 HacTOHTeabHoft 
noTpe6HocTH: othbcth — pa3o6paTbca b FlymxHHe, noxa He no3aHO, noxa He 
coBceM yTpaneHa cBJBb c ero BpeMeHeM, OTHacrn — crrpacTHbiM )xeaaHHeM 
erne pa3 omyTHTb ero 6aH3ocTb nepea pa3ayxoft. M Haiue >xeaaHHe caeaaTb 
aeHb cMepTH IlymxHHa aHeM BceHapoaHoro npaaaHOBaHHH, OTHacTH, MHe ay- 
Maerca, noacxa3aHo TeM >xe npeanyBCTBHeM: 3 to Mbi ycaaBaHBaeMca, xaxHM 
HMeHeM HaM ayxaTbca, xax HaM nepexanxaTbCH b HaaBHraioiuHMCfl Mpaxe. 15 

In order to gain a consistent view of Chodasevi£'s Puskin criticism, 
we will follow it from these articles of 1922 through the twenties and 
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thirties without direct reference to his other articles, although when we 
discuss his memoirs and criticism of contemporary literature, certain 
underlying interests and preoccupations will reappear. Indeed, his next 
work is based on the subject of repetition in Puskin. Between June 
1922, when he left Russia for ever, and November 1925 when he settled 
in Paris, Chodasevic led a peripatetic existence in Europe, visiting after 
a year in Berlin such cities as Prague, Marienbad, Rome, Turin, Lon¬ 
don, Belfast, Naples and Sorrento. Naturally these circumstances were 
not conducive to creativity and are reflected in the background of his 
major critical work of this period, Poetrfeskoe chozjajstvo Pupkina 
which was written in Saarow (Berlin) and Marienbad in 1923 and pub¬ 
lished without the author’s permission in Leningrad in 1924. In 1937 
ChodaseviC published an emended version of this as his book O 
Puskine . Without entering into an analysis of these PuSkin studies, we 
can, however, understand ChodaseviC’s own aesthetic by noting the 
general principles he derives from his special reading of PuSkin. 

Despite the pessimism of his “Koleblemyj trenoznik” ChodaseviC’s 
ability to resume his work on PuSkin shows his determination to 
preserve the continuity of his own culture in exile. In the foreword to 
Poetrfeskoe chozjajstvo PuSkina he states that he had first begun work 
on the question of auto-reminiscences in 1914, but had not been able 
to continue for obvious reasons. He also apologises for the fact that 
cut off as he was from access to material and other PuSkinists there will 
be certain errors in his work. Even so, the sixty chapters of this book 
cover in great detail a vast amount of Pu§kin literature and show either 
how much work ChodaseviC had already done in Russia or else how 
diligent he was in the early days of his stay in Berlin. More important¬ 
ly, these investigations reveal ChodaseviC’s methods for studying 
literature. If at times he relies almost entirely on biographical details, 
as is the case with his attempt to trace images of the declining year to 
the death of Amalija RizniC, then on other occasions he seems to ap¬ 
proach a formalist analysis, especially in his discussion of PuSkin’s 
metrics. The central theme of this work is PuSkin’s economy and com¬ 
plete devotion to the craft of poetry, which for ChodaseviC becomes the 
basis for the study of poetry as well. Just as the poet transforms the 
details of his every day life into material for artistic creation, so too 
does the critic follow behind the poet in his atelier trying to understand 
this process from within. Although beyond the scope of this analysis 
we must not forget that the same period saw the composition of 
ChodaseviC’s last collection of poetry “Evropejskaja noc”* 
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(1923-1926, included in his Sobranie stichov , 1927) reminding us that 
Chodasevic the poet is still present in Chodasevic the critic. 

Before his arrival in Paris Chodasevic contributed an article “O £tenii 
Puskina” to Sovremennye zapiski (v.20, 1924) to mark the one- 
hundred-twenty-fifth aniversary of Puskin’s birth. This, along with two 
more Puskin etudes in the same journal, “Glupovatost’ Poezii” (SZ, 
v.30,1927) and “V sporach o Puskine” (SZ, v.37,1928), continues the 
same assiduous interpretation of Puskin according to analysis of certain 
key words and phrases which appear both in his poetry and cor¬ 
respondence. “O ctenii Puskina” discusses Puskin’s concept of inspira¬ 
tion and creativity. Taking as his point of departure four lines from 
PuSkin’s “Cern”’: 


He HJ1H yKHTeHCKOrO BOJIHeHbfl, 

He ana KopbiCTH, He iuia 6 htb, 

Mbi pcmaeHbi ana BaoxHOBeHba, 

ZIJlJl 3ByKOB CnaHKHX h mojihtb. 

which he says applies to all poets, Chodasevic comments that as usual 
Puskin’s meaning is both extremely complex and extremely clear. In 
what he calls the “Puskinskaja formula” of “vdochnovenie”, “sladkie 
zvuki” and “molitvy” he says that one of the few terms Puskin tried 
to explain was “vdochnovenie”. Chodasevic then recalls Puskin’s op¬ 
position to the idea firmly rooted in society, criticism and literary 
histories that Inspiration is a form of ecstasy or intoxication into which 
a poet can fall and create effortlessly. Although he believed young poets 
and some gifted dilettanti could experience this, Puskin stated that they 
stand “...na nizkich stupenjach tvorcestva”. In Puskin’s vocabulary 
such a condition is not “vdochnovenie”, but “vostorg”. Chodasevic 
quotes Puskin’s distinction between the terms which in his day were 
becoming confused: 

Bocropr HCKjifOHaeT cnoKOucmeue — Heo6xonHMoe ycnoBue npeKpacHoeo. 
BocTopr He ripeanojiaraeT cwjibi yMa, pacno/iaraiouiero nacTHMn b OTHOuie- 
hhh k ue/iOMy. BocTopr Henpoaoji>KHTejieH, HenocTOBHeH, cjie/iOBaTejibHO He 
B CHJiaX npOH3BeCTH HCTHHHOe, BeJIHKOe COBepiUeHCTBO. 


BaoxHOBeHHe ecTb pacnono>KeHHe ayuiH k >KHBeHUjeMy npHHHTHK) b nenaT- 
JieHHH H C 006 pa>KeHHK) nOHHTHH, CJieZlCTBeHHO H o6b«CHeHHK) OHbIX. 16 

On the basis of these definitions and “Cern”’ Chodasevic constructs a 
theory of creativity which extends beyond the study of Puskin’s own 
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works and which shows us how profound the differences will be be¬ 
tween Chodasevic and his fellow critics once he establishes himself in 
Paris. 

The first stage of creation is inspiration, which consists of “prinjatie 
vpecatlenij” and “‘razborka’ ili ‘soobrazenie ponjatij ,,> followed by a 
third process: 

B caeayiomew craann 3th „coo6pa>KeHHbie noH5rrH5i“, T.e. paccopTHpoBaH- 
Hbie h conocTaB^eHHbie BneHaT/ieHHH, nocrynaioT b najibHeftiuyio o6pa6oTKy: 
ohm noaBepraiOTCfl „o6bflCHeHHio“, T.e. (J>Hnoco(l)CKOMy ocMbicnHBaHHio. 17 

After this the “soobrazennye ponjatija” are sent to the “fabrika 
’sladkich zvukov* ” for the second stage: 

3aecb, noa „cnaaKHe 3ByKH“ mojiotkob, BbiKOBbiBaiOTCfl HOBbie, eme He6biBa- 
abie b MHpe Bemn: H3 HaKonjieHHbix BnenaTJieHHH h obbacHeHHbix iiohjithh no- 
3Ta co3HaaK)TCH 3aecb HOBbie CTpaHbi, pacreHHH, moaw, uapcTBa, nnaHeTbi, 
— HOBbie MHpbl 3aecb TBOpflTCfl n03T0M. 


Ho MaTepwaji, Hayiuwii Ha 3th H3aeneHHa, coctoht H3 Toro, hto ao6biTO 
BHOXHOBeHHeM, H3 BIieHaTJieHHH H obbflCHeHHbIX nOHHTHfl n03Ta. KpOMe 3TOrO 
MaTepHana, hct HHnero h B3«Tb HeoTKyaa. Tot Bcex BaoxHOBeHee, kto Haxo- 
nwa Bcex 6ojibiue. >s 

This passage is important to remember as it effectively underlines 
Chodasevifc’s disapproval of Symbolist claims to inspiration from an¬ 
other invisible world. This is not to say that Chodasevic did not consider 
the religious aspect of artistic creation; for him the poet is not so much 
a medium or theurgist working on behalf of mysterious forces as the 
conscious creator and pantocrator of his own microcosmos. The third 
stage is reached when the poet brings his new world into the old one: 

ri03T BbIHOCHT CBOe TBOpeHHe H3 MaCTepCKOfi THOMOB Ha CBeT Eo>KHft — H Ha- 
CTynaeT MHHyTa cpaBHeHHH h OTHeTa. rio3T tobopht (KOMy? — He Bee jih paB- 
ho, Kax 30BeT oh Toro, c HbHM TBopeHweM cpaBHHBaer CBoe?): „Tbi aan MHe 
CBOH MHp, 3araaOMHblfi, o6MaHHHBblH, npOTHBOpeHHBblfi. CmOTPH >Ke KaKHM 
h ero nocTHraio. Bot — TboB ace mhp, nepeomaHHbift no o6pa3y h noao6mo 
MoeMy“. 

Hyao He coBepinaeTCB. 3aBeca He pa3aHpaeTC«, h no3T He cjibiuiHT ronoca 
CBepxy. Ho b ce6e, b ayme cBoefi, no3T cjibiiuHT noxBany Haw ocyaoieHHe... 
3TOT MHP CpaBHeHHH, H OTBeTCTBeHHOCTb, 3Ta pa 60 Ta XyaOJKHHHeCKOft h we- 
aoBeHecKOfi cobccth, 3tot CTpauiHbif! cya Haa co6oft, tcm 6oaee cTpamHbiH, 
hto h ero npwroBop ocTaeTca 6e3 noaTBepacaeHHH h OTBeTa CBbirne, — ecTb 
mht „MoaHTBbi M , obmeHHB c EoroM.” 
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To conclude this part Chodasevic remarks: “...v prakticeskoj poezii eti 
tri momenti otcasti slivajutsja, soprisutstvujut drug drugu.” 20 

Returning to the question of the nature of inspiration, Chodasevic 
wishes to make the distinction between the human element and the poetic 
in the poet’s personality, which he will later amplify in his article of 1936 
“Avtor, geroj, poet”. At present he is only trying to reinforce his idea 
that the sole source of impressions for a poet is the material world and 
in specific the poet’s own life; without an understanding of the biography 
we are at a loss to understand how the work was created: 

klTaK, b ocHOBy TBopwecKoro aiera riyiiiKHH KjiaaeT BaoxHOBemie, KaK cnoco6- 
HOCTb K HaKOFUieHHK) H OC03HaHHK) JtCU3HeHH080 OHbima. F1033HB B03HHKaeT 
ana riyiiiKHHa He H3 npoH3BOJibHoro Boo6pa>KeHHfl, He H3 a6cTpaKTHoro (Jjhjio- 
CO(J)CTBOBaHHH... 

I1033HH ecTb npeo6pa>KeHHe aeftcTBHTejibHocTH, caMOH KOHKpeTHOft. MHbi- 
MH CJlOBaMH — B OCHOBe n03THHCCKOrO TBOpHeCTBa JIOKHT aBT 06 H 0 rpa(J)Hfl no- 
3Ta. B nocneaHeM MOMeHTe TBopnecTBa no3T cyaHT ce6a npoKae Bcero, KaK ne- 
jioBeKa, h6o H3 ero „HenoBeHecKHx“ BneHaTJieHHfi tbophtch no33HH. „FIo3t“ h 
„HejioBeK u cyTb nBe HnocracH eaHHoft jihhhocth. FIo33hb ecTb npo3KUH« Mejio- 
BenecKoro nyTH. 21 

In the article “Glupovatost’ Poezii” of 1927 we see Chodasevic still 
pondering the meaning of inspiration and creation in light of PuSkin’s 
experience. This time he has taken upon himself to explain Pupkin’s 
remark: “...poezija dolzna byt’ glupovata”, which would seem to be in¬ 
compatible with the elevated view of poetry expressed in a poem like 
“Prorok”. Chodasevic points out that, as usual, to understand PuSkin 
we must look carefully at the context in which such a remark was made, 
in this case it is a letter to Vjazemskij (May, 1826) which contains the 
following as well: “Tvoi stichi sliskom umny. A poezija, prosti Gospodi, 
dolzna byt’ glupovata... Ja bez tvoich pisem glupeju: eto nezdorovo, 
chot’ ja i poet... Pravda li, Cto Baratynskij zenitsja? Bojus’ za ego 
urn.” 22 From this Chodasevic makes the conclusion that, aside from the 
fact that Pupkin often joked about himself, he is making a distinction be¬ 
tween the nature of poetry and the personality of the poet, which he left 
without further explanation: ”...po Puskinu, poezija dolzna byt’ 
glupovata, no poetu nadlezit um”. 23 This paradox forms the basis for 
one of Chodasevic’s longer discussions of the poetic process. If he was 
to insist on the material world as the only source of inspiration, he had 
still to explain the fact that poetry is not a rational “prosaic” reflection 
or representation of reality. This passage is worth quoting at length as 
we can consider it Chodasevic’s poetic profession de foi : 
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Ot npocTofi nepeaawn cnynaftHbix BnenaTJieHHH, nyBCTB, MbicneH, no33HB pa3- 
HHTCB TeM, HTO OHa CTpeMHTCB HamynaTb H BblftBHTb TO, HTO JIOKHT 3a HHMHI 
MX CyTb, CMblCTl H CBH3b. He H3JIO>XHTb HyBCTBa H MbICJlH, ho „uienHyTb O TOM, 
npea HeM «3bix HeMeeT“ — 3to h ecTb BenHaa, HaeajibHafl, a noTOMy b nojiHOTe 
H COBepilieHCTBe HeflOCTH/KHMa* uejlb n033HH. Fl03T0My-T0 Ka>KHbIH n 03 T H 
omymaeT poxoBoe HecoBepiueHCTBO cbohx tbopchhh, no3TOMy-TO h Bocnpw- 
HHMaer hm cbmhm H3peneHHyK) Mbicnb, xax OTHocHTe/ibHyio jio>xb, hto h caMa 
Mbicjib ero („ocTpbift Men“ no cjiobo BapaTbiHcxoro) Bcema He aoBOJibHo npo- 
HHiuaiomaa, a cjiobo He noBOJibHo nocjiyuiHo. 

CrpeMBCb nocTHrHyTb h 3anenaTJieTb coxpoBeHHbiw o6pa3 MHpa, no3T cra- 
HOBHTCH TaftHOBHJlUeM H 3KCnepHMCHTaTOpOM: HT 06 bI yBHJieTb H BOCnpOH3Be- 
cth „6ojiee peajibHoe, He>KenH npocToe pea/ibHoe“, oh cmotpht c ycnoBHofl, 
name Bee Heo>xHziaHHoft tohxh 3peHna h cootbctctbchho pacnojiaraeT HBjie- 
hhh b Heo6bmaflHOM nopaaxe. Bee H3MeHaeTCB, npeacTaeT b hobom o6jihkc. 
B noaTHHecKOM BHneHHH y>xe o6Hapy>xHBaeTCH Hanajio aeMyprHnecxoe; b boc- 
npOH3BeneHHH oho 3axperuiaeTCH: nojib3y«cb HBJieHHeM aeflcTBHTejibHOCTH, 
xax cHMBOJiaMH, xax cbipbiMH MaTepnanaMH zuia cbohx nocrpoeHHft, no3T, He 
Hcxaacaa, ho npeo6pa>xaa, co3naeT HOBbift, co6cTBeHHbifi mhp, HOByio peanb- 
HOCTb, B XOTOpOft He3pHMOe CTaJIO 3pHMbIM, HeCJIbllliHOe CJIbllUHbIM. ECTb 
xaaczibift pa3 hchto nynecHoe b bo3hhxhobchhh HOBoro 6biTH« h b tom, xax, 
B03HHXHyB, OHO o6peTaeT CaMOCTOBTejlbHyiO UeUbHOCTb H 3aXOHOMepHOCTb. 
(Hmchho CTeneHbio 3axoHHeHHOCTH h rapMOHHHHOCTH o6i>exTHBHo onpenena- 
eTCH ero nozuiHHHOCTb). HTo6bi HOBoe 6biTHe He ocTajiocb MepTBO, no3T npH- 
aaeT eMy nBH>xeHH ero 3/ieMeHTaM 3axoHbi, cro/ib >xe HenpeaoacHbie, xax 3axo- 
Hbl o6bIMHOH JiefiCTBHTeJlbHOCTH. 

„nonaaaa b no33HK>“, Benin npHo6peTaiOT neTBepToe, cHMBOJiHwecxoe, H3- 
MepeHHe, craHOBHTCH He TOJibxo TeM, neM 6biJiH b neficTBHTejibHOCTH. To >xe 
Hano cxa3aTb o caMOM no3Te. ripeo6pa3yeTC>i h oh. B HanwcaHHOM ot nepBoro 
jiHna cTHxoTBOpeHHH, xax 6bi aa>xe hh 6bino oho „aBTo6Horpa(t)HHHo“ — 
cy6bexT cthxotbopchhji He paBHaercfl aBTOpy, h6o co6biTH« nbeebi npOTexa- 
k)t He b tom MHpe, me BpauiaeTCH aBTop. 24 


We will stop at this point to examine the development of ChodaseviC’s 
theories since 1924. First of all, although he defends his view that poetry 
is constructed from material reality he now uses some of the vocabulary 
of the Symbolists: “tajnovidec”, “demiurgifceskoe”. He also seems to 
accept their idea of poetry as the expression of the underlying relations 
between phenomena, although in this case the correspondances are 
strictly horizontal, not vertical. In ChodaseviC’s poetics the demiurgic 
principle motivates the poet’s interpretation and transformation of this 
world, and the creation of a new one, but not the revelation of another 
pre-existing world. Returning to the text we see Chodasevi£ trying to ex¬ 
plain how poetry can have its own internal logic which is at variance 
with the common sense of the world: 
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B MHpe no33HH aBTOp, a BCJiea 3a hhm h MHTaTejib BbiHy>xneHbi OTMacTH OTxa- 
3aTbCB OT HeKOTOpbIX MblCJIHTeJlbHblX HaBbIXOB, OTHaCTH H3MeHHTb HXI B yC- 
JIOBHBX n03THHeCK0r0 6 bITHH OHH OXa3bIBaK)TCH HenpHMCHHMbl. Tax, KpHTe- 
pHft nocTOBepHOCTH OTnanaeT BOBce h 3aMeHJjerc$i xpHTepweM npaBxtonoao 6 - 
HOCTH (H TO C H3BeCTHbIMH OrOBOpxaMH). 3aTCM nOCTeneHHO H B pa3HOH Mepe 
HanHHaiOT TepBTb ueHy MHorwe HvirreftcKHe npeacraBJieHHJi, b cyMMe H3Becr- 
Hbie non hmchcm 3apaBoro cMbicna. Oxa3biBaeTCH, mto MyapocTb no33HH bo3- 
HHxaeT H3 xaKHX-TO HHbix, Macro npoTHBopenamHx „3>apaBOMy cMbicny" no- 
HBTHfi, cyaoieHHft h zionyiueHHfi. Bot 3to-to Jieacaiuee b ochobc no 33 HH oTBJie- 
neHHe ot >KHTeftcKoro 3apaBoro CMbicna, 3to pacxo>xneHHe co 3xtpaBbiM CMbic- 
jiom, (Ha jnbixe o 6 biBaTe;iH Bxoaflmee, xa k nacrb b Tax Ha3biBaeMoe „BOo 6 pa- 
>xeHHe no3Ta“) — ecTb Ta rnynoBaToerb, o xotopom tobopht IlyiiixHH. B aefi- 
CTBHTe/lbHOCTH, 3TO, XOHCMHO, He TJiynOBaTOCTb, He nOHH>xeHHe yMCTBeHHOrO 
ypOBHB, ho nepeHeceHHe ero b HHyK) miocxocrb h cootbctctbch Han nepeMeHa 
„TOMXH 3peHHB u : Beflb H o 6 paTHO, npH B3rJIHHe „H3 I1033HH“, CO CTOpOHbl 60 - 
/iee peajibHoro, MeM peajibHoe, h 6 ojiee 3paBoro, hokcjih npocToe 3apaBoe, — 
rnynoBaTbiM, a to h cobccm 6 eccMbicjieHHbiM oxa3biBaeTca 3apaBbift cMbicn 
h Ha HeM npocTpoeHHaji neficTBHTejibHocrb. (As a footnote: B o 6 Ha>xeHHOM 
BHne 3Ta TeMa h 3BywHT oco6chho Macro y no3TOB HaH 6 onee nocneaoBaTejib- 
Hbix (a He cxa3aji bcjihxhx).) Heo 6 xonHMO OTMeTHTb, mto 3th pacxo>xaeHHH 
xacatOTca TOJibxo „3apaBoro CMbicna", He pacnpocrpaHaacb Ha (JjopMajibHyK) 
nonixy, xoTopaa ocTaeTca Moxzty no3THHecxHM h peajibHbiM mhpom, xax He- 
xoe xoop^HHHpyiomee Hanajio. Mmchho Ha tom, mto no33H« npeo 6 pa>xaeT, ho 
He OTMeHBeT h He Hcxa>xaeT aeHCTBHTejibHOCTH, a Tax>xe Ha tom, mto mo>kho 
Ha3BaTb „3axoHOM coxpaHeHHB jiorwxH 44 ocHOBaHa „noBepxa Boo 6 pa>xeHHH 
paccyaxoM 44 , xoTopbifl Tpe 6 yeT ot no3Ta nyinxHH . 25 

What is important here is not Chodasevi£’s defence of non-rational 
wisdom, familiar from Scripture and Erasmus, or his own version of the 
Formalist theory of “ostranenie”, but the reason for his belief in the 
equality of form and content. If poetry is to allow itself a certain 
freedom in its vision of the world and a certain folly in its creation of 
an imaginary one, then it must still recognise, through the observation 
of formal logic, its ties to this world. ChodaseviC’s categorical rejection 
of such movements as Futurism thus derives not so much from conser¬ 
vative literary tastes, as from the fear that if form is lost poetry will 
abandon, or worse, distort the very reality it is supposed to transfigure. 

With his article of 1936 “Avtor, geroj, poet” we will complete our 
survey of ChodaseviC’s PuSkin criticism. At this last stage in his career 
ChodaseviC addresses himself with utmost concision to one of the most 
perplexing questions of poetry, the nature of the poetic ego, or the 
lyrical “I”, and its relation to the biographical personality of the poet. 
This article has particular significance for us as the ideas expressed in 
it are decidedly opposed to those of Chodasevifc’s rivals, Gippius and 
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AdamoviC. He begins with a fragmentary poem by PuSkin in which he 
protests against the identification of himself with the hero of “Kavkaz- 
skij plennik”, stating that this is the temptation one inevitably has when 
reading PuSkin, especially when Puskin hints at himself in Evgenij 
Onegin. Nonetheless it is clear that Puskin, by virtue of his creation of 
Onegin,- and not Onegin of Puskin, is the superior. ChodaseviC 
describes this by the formula: “P + O” or “P = 0 + x” stating that the 
difference lies in the creative act, where “x = Poet”. He, thus, arrives 
at the solution: “PuSkin = Onegin + Poet”, or in general terms: “Av- 
tor = Geroj-l-Poet”. This formula is used to explain a number of 
problems in poetics. First of all, just as one can compare the difference 
between PuSkin and Onegin as that between a circle and polygon, which 
might have an infinite number of sides without being a circle, one can 
see Heroes who try infinitely hard to write poetry without becoming 
Authors: 

CKOJlbKO 6bl Tepoft HH H306pa>KaJI CBOK) >KH3Hb, KaKOft 6bl IIOJIHOTbl H npaBUH- 
bocth He aocTHr oh npw 3tom, ero npoH3BeneHHe He craHeT no3THaecxHM... 
ecjiH ot npnpoabi jihluch no3THaecxoro Haaana hjih ecnn co3HaTejibHo pemHji 
3to Haaano OT6pocHTb. OTCiona — HeH36ea<Haa Heynaaa Bcex nonbiTOK non- 
MeHHTb xy<ao>KecTBeHHoe TBopaecTBO HejiOBeaecxHM zioxyMeHTOM. B nenoBe- 
necKOM aoKyMeHTe Tepoft xax 6yaTO paBHaeTca ABTopy, ho 3to paBeHCTBo — 
xa>xymeeca h jio>KHoe. Abtop aenoBeaecxoro noxyMeHTa ecr A-TI, TO-ecrb cy- 
mecTBo HeTBopunecKoe, TO-ecTb Bee tot ace Tepoft. Meacny hhm h neftcTBH- 
TejibHbiM Abtopom — nponacTb, He3anojiHaeMaa coBnaneHHeM HawMeHOBa- 
Hllfl. Oh — aBTOp JIHUIb B TOM CMbICJie, HTO MexaHHHeCXH 3anHCbIBaeT MbICJIH 
h nyBCTBa Tepoa. B HeM TBopaecTBo... 3aMeHeH0 HcnoBenbjo — Torna Mbi 
HMeeM neno c 3a6nya<neHHeM, c xynoacecTBeHHoft epecbio... 26 

ChodaseviS then describes how the authentic work of art is created by 
the Author, who combines the Poet and the Hero, while keeping them 
distinct: 

B npouecce TBopaecTBa Abtop pacnanaeTca Ha cocTaBHbie aacTH cBoero cyme- 
CTBa — Ha rio3Ta h Tepoa: Ha TBopua h TBapb. rio3T co3naeT mhp npoH3Beae- 
hhb. Tepoft ecTb AnaM, ae/iOBex 3Toro Mnpa. B hctophh Tepoa Abtop rna3a- 
mh FIo3Ta co3epuaeT cboio aenoBeHecxyio hctophjo. HenoBeaecxHe nyBCTBa, 
MbicjiH h CTpacTH OTnaHbi Tepoio. 3 th wyBCTBa, MbicnH h crpacTH BJiexyT Te- 
poa Ha nyTb crrpanaHHft, rpexa h cMepTH, KOTopbiM rio3T b cbocm TBopaecxoM 
noKoe ocraeTca ayacn. Tax b caMOM ABTope crpanaer, rpeiuHT h nonnanaeT 
CMepTH Tepoft, aenoBex, ho He I~Io3T. 27 

Finally, Chodasevi£ examines the nature of the Poet on its own: 

Ecjih A = r + n, to n = A-r: no3T ecTb o6e3aenoBeaeHHbift Abtop. ...Una 
FIo3Ta cyutecTByeT nnuib npo6neMaTHxa TBOpaecTBa. Tepoft, nocnaHHbift b 
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)KH3Hb rio3TOM, CTpaaaeT h yMHpaer, xax conaaT Ha nojie cpaaceHHB... Tepoft 
ecrb nyiuenHoe mhco no33HH. I1o3T C03epuaeT ero cyab6y 6e3TpenejHO. 
CBepxnejioBeK, ojihmiihcu, aeMOH, — FIo3t jihuich CTpacTH, nyBCTBa, MopajiH, 
CMepTH. HeJIb3fl OTpHUaTb, HTO OH CTpaiHeH H MO>Ker 6bITb OTBpaTHTeJieH. 2 * 

This almost Brjusovian definition of the Poet will be qualified in the 
end, but for the moment ChodaseviC insists that the “daemonic” ele¬ 
ment is essential to art, disconcerting as that might be: 

rio3BOJiHTejibHO OTBeprHyTb ero, ho He HHane, icaic BMecre c TBopnecTBOM. 
Tot, b kom 3tot aeMOH He 3axjno4eH ot npupoabi hjih kto ero H3rHaji H3 ce6a, 
HHKoraa He cymecTBOBaji hjih norw6, xax xyaovKHHx. HcxyccTBO — He nocnea- 
hhh npaBna. Mcokho craTb Bbiuie ncxyccTBa, ho He;ib3a oaHOBpeMeHHo craTb 
Bbiuie ero h ocraTbCfl b hcm. B 3tom co3HaHnn — ropaoe cMHpeHHe xy- 
ao>KHHKa. 29 

In his concluding paragraph ChodaseviC once again displays complete 
control of his subject, if at first his formulaic reductions of author, hero 
and poet reminded us of the Formalist criticism he disapproved of, he 
now reconciles the demands of such criticism and the demands of poetry 
with his own restrained humanism: 

Abtop, oaHaxo >k, ecrb He MexaHHqecxoe, a XHMH4ecxoe coeziHHeHHe. 3neMeH- 
Tbi, ero cocraB/unomHe — Tepow h I1o3t — b hhctom BHae b npHpoae He 
BCTpenaiOTCB. Kax hhxto He BHaaji >xHBoro OHerHHa, Tax hhxto He BHaaa h 
rio3Ta, OTaejieHHoro ot >KHBoro aBTopcxoro cymecTBa. Ecjih 6bi HaM npea- 
crraji FIo3t HHane, xax b cochhhchhh c TepoeM, TO-ecrb c qejioBeqecxHM cyme- 
ctbom ABTopa, — oh noxa3ajica 6bi HaM xpoBO>xanHbiM HnonoM, „6ojiBa- 
hom“. HajiHMHe aeMOHHHecxoro Hawajia b ABTope >KHTeficxH cMHrqaerca, a 
MHCTHnecxH OMHuiaeTCH h HcxynaeTca ero weaoBeqecxHM ecTecTBOM. ,0 

Even if Chodasevic’s devotion to PuSkin never was completely under¬ 
stood or adopted by the younger generation of Russian poets in Paris 
some of the principles expounded above do re-surface in the Paris Note; 
a certain detachment, an ironic awareness of the conflict between the 
demands of emotion and artistry and a Symbolist respect for the in¬ 
violability of language. If later we see in the poetry of Stejger more of 
ChodaseviC than is usually accepted, in Poplavskij we will see another 
more extreme manifestation of Symbolism apres Symbolism, the iden¬ 
tification of author, poet and hero. 
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CHAPTER III 


POPLAVSKIJ AND ClSLA 

Central to the debate in the criticism of the twenties and thirties on 
emigre literature was, naturally, concern over the future of the younger 
generation and the possibility of it continuing and developing Russian 
literature in exile. As we know from Part One the works of Boris 
Poplavskij and the journal most associated with him, Cisla', have 
generally been regarded as the most direct response by the younger 
generation to the challenge presented by their elders and the cir¬ 
cumstances they found themselves in. At the same time, as we have also 
seen, if such established critics as Gippius and Chodasevi£ recognised 
the symbolic value of Poplavskij and Cisla they did not seem to analyse 
them with much attention, seeing in them simply signs of “decadence” 
and a lack of orientation; the position adopted at the time by Fedotov 
and later by Struve. One reason for this history of misunderstanding 
and neglect is the fact that most of Poplavskij’s and Cisla’s older critics 
survived them and could give their own accounts which inevitably inter¬ 
pret the demise of the journal in 1934 and Poplavskij’s death at age 32 
in 1935 as fulfillment of their worst predictions about the young. 
Although the younger generation would eventually defend itself, as 
shown by the post-war memoirs of VarSavskij and Terapiano, at the 
time the young emigres were still very much dependent on the support 
of such figures as Gippius and ChodaseviC and were in no position to 
justify all the contradictions of their nascent literature. Finally, the 
study of the group around Cisla is further confused by the various 
statements of AdamoviC, some of which we have quoted in Part One, 
who it would appear, had as much to do with initiating this literature 
as he did with re-writing its history after the war. In an attempt to rec¬ 
tify some of the misconceptions about Poplavskij and Cisla we will con¬ 
centrate on Poplavskij’s criticism in this and other journals of the same 
period, without too many references to the polemics Cisla inspired. 

However much AdamoviS might have been an influence, the organis¬ 
ing force behind Cisla was provided by his exact contemporary Nikolaj 
Ocup, who along with AdamoviC and Georgij Ivanov (they were all 
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born in 1894) had belonged to Gumilev’s “Cech Poetov”. The founda¬ 
tion of Cisla by Ocup was the most important contribution of the “mid¬ 
dle” generation to the development of young emigre literature, 
although throughout this period we can see that by virtue of their earlier 
formation in Russia this group, which also includes Nina Berberova and 
Irina Odoevceva, did not always share the interests and preoccupations 
of their younger contemporaries. Their literature would form the sub¬ 
ject of a separate study. 

In his preface to the first volume of Cisla Ocup states that one of the 
hopes of the new venture is to foster a creative atmosphere which will 
belong as much to the Russian tradition as to the contemporary culture 
of the West, which are not seen, however, as either stable or above 
criticism: 

BofiHa h peBOjnouHfl, b cyiuHOCTK, TOJibKO jiokohhhjih pa3pymeHne Toro, hto 
Koe-KaK erne npHKpbiBajio /noaefi b XIX Bene. MupoBcmpeHna, BepoBaHna — 
Bee, hto Me)Kay hcjiobckom h 3Be3aHbiM hc6om cocTaBjnuio Kaicofi-TO ycnoKau- 
Baiomufi h cnacaTeabHbifi noTOJiOK, — cMeTeHbi wan pacmaTaHbi. : 

The experience of the recent past in Russia and the awareness of similar 
upheaval in the rest of the world leads to a desire for clarity and 
simplicity, particularly on the part of the young: 

y 6e3aoMHbix, y jiHiueHHbix Bepbi otuob hjih noKoae 6 aeHHbix b 3TOft Bepe, y 
Bcex, kto He xoneT npHHHTb coBpeMeHHOH >kh3hh Taxon, Kax OHa aaeTca H3- 
BHe, — obocTpaeTca acenaHHe 3HaTb caMoe npocroe h maBHoe: ue;ib >kh3hh, 
CMbica CMepTH. „HHcnaM“ xoTeaocb 6 bi roBopHTb raaBHbiM o6pa30M 06 
3TOM. 5 

This underlines the scepticism of the younger generation towards the ef¬ 
forts of the emigre establishment to do no more than perpetuate the 
ideals of the past. This is also apparent in a further point, the banish¬ 
ment of political discussion from the pages of Cisla : 

„MHcna“ aojDKHbi, kohchho, HMeTb acHoe, HenBycMbicneHHoe h TBepnoe otho- 
lueHHe k TOMy, hto npOHexoaHT b Cobctckoh Pocchh. Hama cB«3b c 3MHrpa- 
UHeH He TOJibKO B TOM, HTO CaMH MbI 3MHTpaHTbI, 3Ta CBH3b — B pa3nejieHHH 
h3mh Bcex ee 3aaaH, ho b c6opHHKax He 6yaeT Mecra no/iHTHKe, HTo6bi Bonpo- 
cbi ceroaHHLUHeH MHHyTbi He 3acjiOH«jiH apyrwx BonpocoB, MeHee aKTyajib- 
Hbix, ho He MeHee 3HaHHTe/ibHbix. 4 

It is not surprising that this combination of almost apocalyptic despair 
with declared loyalty to the emigration raised doubts in the minds of 
Cisla’s older readership about the journal’s seriousness and inner con¬ 
sistency. 
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These two aspirations of Cisla , to exclude political debate and to 
question the cultural tradition, were particularly provoking to Gippius 
and Chodasevic. As we demonstrated in the two previous chapters both 
of them possessed uncompromising ideas on the Meaning of Art, as well 
as irascible personalities, which must have required a great deal of dar¬ 
ing to oppose. Predictably, Gippius and Chodasevic were not slow to 
react and, sympathetic as they were to the difficult circumstances of the 
young writers, they both carried on polemics in regard to their favourite 
subjects, though not, significantly, with the younger generation itself, 
but with its “representatives” Ocup and AdamoviC. Rather than remain 
aloof from Cisla as did Chodasevic, Gippius contributed her criticism 
of its attitudes in three installments (No. 1, 2-3, 4) under the heading 
“Literaturnye razmySlenija” and her pen name “Anton Krajnij”. As 
we might expect, her arguments against the apolitical stance of the 
journal are essentially the same as those produced on other occasions; 
the fact that the emigration is a result of political events means that 
politics enter into every emigre undertaking, and that ultimately politics 
influence all aspects of life even if one does not consider recent Russian 
history; to be outside politics is to be outside life, etc. 5 Only in her final 
article does she offer a defence of poetry which, while not related to her 
views on politics, can be seen as part of the polemics about the meaning 
of poetry which Chodasevic was waging at the same time with 
AdamoviC. Although she admits it is difficult to write about emigre 
literature, she does not believe there has occurred, as AdamoviC would 
maintain, a “konec literatury”: “Net, konca literatury, po moemu, e$Ce 
ne vidno, a nasCet upadka - vo vse vremena kto-to nachodil ee v upadke, 
kto-to v rascvete. Vopros veCno-spornyj i dovol’no prazdny.” 6 For Gip¬ 
pius, poetry is the form of literature which is most immune from the 
changes of time and which never loses its effect for those who under¬ 
stand it. These comments are by way of introduction to a review of 
Georgij Ivanov’s volume of poetry Rozy which Gippius highly regard¬ 
ed. In light of the “anti-Art” principle of AdamoviC and his influence 
on the young it is important not to forget Gippius’ own determination 
to cultivate them and to pass on her own literary convictions: 

Oco6eHHocTb cthxob — 3to 4TO hx Hejib35i BnojiHe cjiHTb c „/iHTepaTypoft“, 
BMecTHTb b Hee 6e3 ocraTKa. Bo BpeMeHa, Koraa BHn\iaHne OTBJieneHO ot jih- 
TepaTypbi, cthxh ocraiOTCJi. HemBecTHO noneMy Bapyr BcnoMHHaeTca o hhx, 
ayMaerca h HHicaKHM ctopohhm, caMbiM cepbe3HbiM MbicnaM ayMa o crHxax 
He Memaer, — HHoraa noMoraeT. 7 
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After this Gippius states that these eternals can only be viewed through 
the poet’s experience of the present: 

BTopoe-ace HenpeMeHHoe cboBctbo HacToamefi no33HH, co 3 aaBaeMOH HacToa- 
IIIHM n03T0M — COBpeMeHHOCTb. 

rio3T He „cnrziaeT naHb cBoeMy BpeMeHH 44 — oh npocro b hcm, b cbocm >kh- 
BeT. BewHoe npe/ioMJiHeTCJi nna Hero hmchho b 3tom BpeMeHH, h tbkhm, He 

HHbIM, OH BeHHOe BHJIHT.' 

She concludes with one of the beloved ideas of the Symbolists, that 
poetry is related to music: 

Ha no3Tax, no npeHMymecTBy /ihphhhmx, Bcero BHAHee, no Kaxoft creneHH He 
Ba>KHbi cjiOBa ca\in no ce6e, h xax Ba>xHa TaHHCTBeHHaji rapMOHHB Bceraa no 
BpeMeHH, Bcerna HOBaa, nenaioiuafl cthxh MarHHHbiMH. 9 

In Ocup’s response to Gippius we have some of the typical traits of 
the young literature: a rather paradoxical rejection of politics in the 
name of art, and then a rejection of art in the name of humanity and 
social consciousness. Accusing Gippius of demagogy Ocup states that 
Cisla is opposed not to politics, but to its “tyranny”: 

3a nocnenHHe roabi oh (KpaftHHfi) cran ohhhm H3 caMbix hpkhx npeacraBUTe- 
jiefi Tex mozteft, aria kotopmx Hy>KHO He npocroe paBeHCTBO o6uiecTBeHHO- 
nojiHTHnecKHx BonpocoB c apyrHMH HenoBenecKHMH, ho nonHoe h nonaB/uno- 
mee npeBocxoacTBo nepBbix. OTCioaa npe3pHTejibHoe, CBbicoxa, OTHomeHHe k 
„CTHuiKaM“, „KapTHHaM u , Boo6uxe K HCKyCCTBy. 

Hey>xejiH He nopa noHBTb, hto Bee 3to — 6onbmeBH3M Han3HaHKy. 
Hey>KejiH onpeaenaTb ce6a ot npoTHBHoro — 6onbuieBHKaMH. 10 

However, rather than restoring art to a position of autonomy, Ocup 
undermines it even more thoroughly than Gippius. Although he con¬ 
siders that some poets believe their words are their actions, he maintains 
that for many writers art is a poor substitute for action, citing Gogol’, 
Tolstoj, Dostoevskij and Nekrasov as examples of frustrated social 
reformers. In the end Ocup ignores Gippius’ Symbolist defence of 
poetry, which she managed to reconcile with her political interests, and 
simply repeats the kind of Philistinism he ascribed to her: 

Ha nyTH k neaTe/ibHOMy npeo6pa>xeHHio MHpa HcxyccTBO B03HBHraeT nperpa- 
ay, h MHp, 6jiaronapji no33HH, cTaHOBHTCH He TOJibxo 6o/iee nneHHTejibHbiM, 
ho h 6o/iee /ieHHBbiM, 6e3BOJibHbiM, 6e3neftcTBeHHbiM." 

Any attempt at describing the background of Cisla will necessarily 
have to include some mention of AdamoviC, although his particular 
critical style often makes it difficult to extract an idea or opinion which 
is clear and convincing. However, now that we have examined some of 
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the various articles by Gippius, Chodasevic and Ocup on the nature of 
poetry, AdamoviC’s reflections might appear more understandable. 
Two of AdamoviC’s most significant pieces of criticism are his speech 
at a meeting of “Zelenaja lampa” in 1928 entitled “Est’ li cel’ u 
poezii?” and the first of his “Kommentarii”, which appeared in the 
first volume of Cisla (1930). As we have said before, Adamovic does not 
offer a new interpretation of art or a different aesthetic, but rather a 
superficial anti-aesthetic derived from conflicting sources. In his speech 
of 1928 he states that modern poetry has lost its meaning as it no longer 
concerns itself with life and provides no answers or consolation. At the 
same time he also criticises those who would associate poetry with 
religion: 

Bee, kto neftcTBHTejibHO noHHMa/i, hto TaKoe penwruH, HaHHHaa c Otliob 
U epKBH h KOHwaa JlbBOM TojicrbiM, OTHocH/iHCb k HcxyccTBy, k no33HH, c no- 
H03peHneM. 


OLJLJHbKa CHMBOJIHCTOB, KOHCHHO, B TOM HTO OHH He nOHHJIH TJiy 60 K 0 pa3HHUbI 
MOKay HCKyccTBOM h penwrueft w peuimiH, hto no33H« h mojihtb3 — ouho h 
to )Ke h 3aBenw no33H»o b TynHK. Pcjimthh o6emaeT h He o6MaHbiBaeT, no33HB 
o6euxaeT h obMaHbiBaer. OHa otbouht nenoBeKa ot 3cmjih, OTBpamaer ero ot 
>kh3hh h ocTaBjuieT hh c HeM no nyTH. 12 

However, in between these two comments AdamoviC has made a 
counter claim for poetry: 

EaHHCTBeHHo, hto mokct o6i»HCHHTb cymecTBOBaHHe no33HH — 3to ouiyuie- 
HHe HenonHOTbi >kh3hh, ouxyuieHHe, hto b >kh3hh nero-TO He xBaTaeT, hto b 
Hefi KanaB-TO TpeuiHHa. M aeno no33HH, ee eaHHCTBeHHoe aeao, — 3Ty Henoa- 
HOTy 3ano;iHHTb, yTOJiHTb HenoBenecKyio ayujy. Echh no33H« 3Toro HeaeaaeT, 
He OTBiiexaeT He/iOBeica ot >kh3hh, He yTonaeT ero, to, cicawy np«Mo, — 3 to 
n033Hfl He HaCTOBUiaB. 13 

One might describe Adamovifc’s poetics as a kind of Schadenfreude ; 
much as he protests that he would like to believe in an artistic ideal, one 
feels he would be disappointed if he were actually shown it, or else that 
he is simply too lazy to pursue it. Throughout his criticism, AdamoviC 
will either reject art as a pleasant illusion or as a dangerous lie following 
a late Tolstoyan ethic. That his attitude was particularly offensive to 
Gippius and Chodasevic hardly needs mentioning. On the theme of 
“konec literatury” he has this to say: 

Flo caMofl npupone cBoeft JiHTepaTypa ecTb Be mb npeaBapHTe/ibHaa, Bemb, ko- 
Topyio mo)kho ncnepnaTb. W ctoht TOJibKO nncaTenio B03>Ka)KiiaTb „BemeH 
nocjieaHHX 44 , krk nHTepaTypa (cbob, nHHHaa nHTepaTypa) HaHHeT pa3pbiBaTb- 
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ch, TaflTb, HcnenenHTbCfl, HCTOHnaTbca, h npeBpaTHTbca b hhhto. EyaTO chh- 
Maeiub jihcthk 3a jihcthkom: 3to He Ba>KHO h to He Baa<HO, 3to — nycTHKH h 
to — Bcero TOJibKo MHLuypa. JIhcthk 3a jihcthkom, 6e30CTaH0B0HH0, 6e3>xa- 
jioctho, b HeTepnejiHBOM n penny bctbhh caMoro BepHoro, caMoro HyacHoro... 
KOToporo Her. Ecrb TOJibKO ancTba, nan b KonaHe KanycTbi. 14 

For evidence of Adamovi£’s more positive contribution to the Paris 
aesthetic we turn to an article of the same year which appeared in 
Sovremennye zapiski (v.41, 1930) called “Nacalo”. Here he argues 
again that Russians, having passed through the unprecedented catastro¬ 
phe of the Revolution, can no longer delude themselves with traditional 
ideas of high art and culture now that their social and historical founda¬ 
tions have been swept away. If any literature is to be written it should 
be lyric poetry: 

B cymHOCTH apyrofi no33HH Tenepb y Hac h Her, — hh caTHpHnecKofi, hh ann- 
necKoft, hh nnnaKTHMecKofi, hh KaKon jih6o eme. rioMHMO Toro, Bee, hto b jih- 
piiKe cpa3y craHOBHTca oneBnaHO, b apyrnx poaax HCKyccTBa ewe aoaro 6biBa- 
eT cxpbiTO, xoth h npHcyTCTByeT. JlnpHKa no H3BecTHOMy onpenejieHbK) ecrb 
„pa3roBop aym“. Ectcctbchho, hto Taxofi pa3roBop H36eraeT bchkoA aexopa- 
thbhocth, nmeT TOJibKo caMoro HHCToro, caMoro Hy>KHoro, — HaHMeHee 
jio>KHoro. non ocjienHTe/ibHbiMH jiynaMH Toro BHyTpeHHoro CBeTa, KOTopbift 
ecTb h npupoaa jihphkh, h cmmcji ee cymecTBOBaHna, Bee o6Hapy>KHBaeTCH: 
BoceMb-aBeHazmaTb-mecTHajmaTb CTponeK, orpaHHHeHHaa njiomaab h 6e3no- 
uiaaHbifl npo>xeKTop, HanpaBJieHHbiH Ha Hee. Ztpyrne BHabi no33HH — TeMHbie 
ae6pn, namn, rae erne aoaro mo>kho 6ny>KaaTb, yTeuiaTbca „MacTepcTBOM“, 
Koraa 3aecb ywe hh Kaxiix hhjho3hh He ocTaeTCH. 15 

As we know from previous reading, despite the sense of futility of 
creating “great” art, many of the Paris poets still believed that it was 
possible to arrive through personal experience at a deeper understanding 
of reality which could be recorded in lyric poetry. However, according 
to Adamovic, not only are we deprived of the ordinary foundations of 
culture, history and tradition, but also of its higher origins, the realiora 
of the Symbolists: 

B ray6HHe co3Hanna 6yaeT >KHTb coMHenne: He ynaTCH, He Mower yaaTbca, He- 
weMy yaaTbcn; uenn no33HH Mbi He yBHnHM, aa kohchho, ee h hct. Ho Beab h 
y KH3HH, MO>KeT 6biTb, HeT ueaH, — He ToabKo y TBopwecrBa. ...3aaHHe pa3- 
pyrneno, nan BepHee caMo pa3Baanaocb, — He 3HaeM xoraa h KaK. Ho pa3Baan- 
aocb HaBepHo, — ToabKo caenbie MoryT 3Toro He BHaeT, h hto-to aocTpan- 
BaTb, h xaKHe MepTBbie o6oaoHKH eme „oxpaHflTb <t .' 6 

At the same time that Adamovic claims art has nothing to be honest 
to, he still demands that it be honest. The poet must bear responsibility, 
even in a world that has no meaning. His only criterion for judging a 
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poem is that it speak truthfully of the poet’s experience. Such 
truthfulness will decide all questions of form and technique: 

B cymHOCTH Tan h Haao 6bi.no 6bi npe>Kae Bcero cyaHTb o npoH3BeaeHHJix hc- 
KyccTB: Bojitobhb 3to hjih He 6ojitobhji, npHayMbiBaeT /ih aBTop mwcjih h 
nyBCTBa, hjih aeftcrBHTeabHo HiueT aaa Mbicaefl h nyBCTB, KOTopbie oh hh Ha 
Kanne apyrne o6MeH*rrb He BaacreH? B CTHxax 3to y3HaeTca BOBce He no 6aa- 
ropoaHofi paccyaHTejibHOCTH hx hjih „B03BbimeHH0CTH“, a TOJibKO no creneHH 
BHyTpeHHero cootbctctbuj! HaneBa h cjiOBa, T.e. no opraHHHHocTH hjih Heop- 
raHHHHOCTH pHTMa. M Koraa phtm opraHHneH, to CTHxoTBopeHHe MoaceT 
6biTb 6eaH0 h hhckojibko He HHTepecHO, ho aaa Koro Hn6yab, xotb 6bi aaa oa- 
Horo MenoBena oho 0Ka3biBaerca npexpacHbiM, h 3TOMy 4eaoBexy oho Ha 
MrHOBeHbe pacKpbiBaeT Bee Beanane, bck> CTpoflHocTb h „6o>KecTBeHHOCTb“ 
MHpo3aaHH«, — HNieHHo noTOMy, 4to oho >KHBeT HacToamefi >KH3HbK), ean- 
Hofl, Tofi, KOTopofl oayxoTBopeHo Bee. Tanoe CTHxoTBopeHHe aoa>KHo 6biao 
6biTb HanncaHo, ero cronao HanucaTb.' 7 

Adamovifc considers any other ideas on the place of beauty and form 
in poetry not only unnecessary, but also dangerous and diabolic. As we 
inhabit a meaningless world the only good motive for writing poetry 
derives from a Quixotic love of life, otherwise poetry will become 
dominated by death and a demonic aestheticism which AdamoviC claims 
has become the main characteristic of modern art, and which he 
associates with Salieri (i.e. Puskin’s) and then Baudelaire and An- 
nenskij: 

I~Io6eaa aeMOHa, Top>KecTBO Cajibepn npHBejin k nocaeacrBHHM, KOTopbie aa- 
jieico BbixoaflT 3a npeaeabi 3ctcthkh. rio33HH b ayauinx h ray6o4aftiuHx cbohx 
C03aaHH>ix Tenepb HCKaacaeT mhp, icax 6bi xaeBemeT Ha Hero...'* 

Having presented some of Adamovifc’s criticism in less than 
favourable light, perhaps it is only just to quote the last two paragraphs 
of his “Na£alo” which call for a defence of the potential Mozarts of the 
modern world against the Salieris: 

M bot 4to MO>*ceT 6biTb ecrb „eaHHoe Ha noTpe6y“ coBpeMeHHott no33HH, — 
h 4to BKJiio4HTb b ce6e Bee ocraabHoe: Haao 6bi nonbiTaTbca BepHyTb HH3ao- 
yKCHHblM MOUapTaM HX UapCTBO, H RJIH 3TOrO HaaO, 4TC>6bI OHH BCnOMHHJIH 
TaflHy „BaacTH Haa ayuiaMH 44 . Maao HMeTb TaaaHT. Kax 3to hh crpaHHO, 
npoH30iuao Ha 3eMae hchto Taxoe, OT4ero TaaaHT craa He Toabxo 6aaro- 
aaTbio h noMOiubK) aaa no3TOB, ho caeaaaca h noMexofi eMy, npenBTCTBHeM. 
Haao npenaTCTBHe npeoaoaeTb. CaabepnaecKHe noaTbi He Bean 6opb6bi c mo- 
uapTaMH, ohh 3aH$iaH nycroe MecTO. Ohh mccto ycrymiT, aa HeB03M0>KH0 c 
hx CTopoHbi conpoTHBaeHHe. Ho Haao, 4to6w MOuapTbi npncaymaaHCb h no- 
HHaii HOByio „My3bixy MHpa“, omyTHan 6bi ayxoBHbifl ypoBeHb, xoToporo ao- 
ctht caabepn3M. OaHHM caoBOM Haao, 4To6bi 6o>KbH aeTH He 6bian hh4to>k- 
Hee abBBoabCKHX. 
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rioxa 3Toro He npoH3oitaeT, no33H« He nepecraHeT pacnpocrpaHHTb no cBe- 
Ty npoTHBo-TBopHnecKHe, b noanHHHOM cMbicne cnoBa, Hanana, Macro npoTHB 
CBoefl bojih h co3HaHiiH, HCKjHOHHTejibHO b cwjiy CBoefi H3Ha4ajibHOH npupoabi, 
ocKop6neHHOfl h Tocxyioiuefi. CMepTb 6yaeT b ncKyccTBe ononeBaTb /Ho6oBb 
— bo BceM cBoeM „jieaeHHineM onapoBaHHH 44 , b „pa3JiHBe cHHeiomHx KpbiJi“. 
M TOJibKo 6nH3opyKocTb hjih paBHonyrnwe iio3bojiht no npe>KHeMy, Kax hh b 
neM hh 6biBano yTBep^KaaTb, hto no33H5i h b HauiH jihh HMeeT npocBeTHTejib- 
Hoe, o6mecTBeHHoe, xy/ibTypHoe, BocnHTaTejibHoe hjih Kaxoe yrozmo apyroe 
nojio>KHTenbHoe 3Ha*ieHHe. 19 

Turning to the essays by Poplavskij we must first accustom ourselves 
to a change in style and tone; the urbane professional journalism of the 
older generation is replaced by the intensity and hyperbolism of the 
younger. On principle Poplavskij rejected the forms of civilised life and 
the apparatus of culture, believing they hindered the free development 
of the human spirit, although this did not prevent him from con¬ 
tributing to the emigre press. Much as Poplavskij’s articles defy 
classification and seem to be for the most part only reflections of his 
own personal preoccupations and enthusiasms, they still, by virtue of 
their extremism, offer a unique insight into the mentality of the younger 
generation. Not only did Poplavskij identify his own destiny with that 
of the emigration, but he was also, despite his love for exaggeration, a 
perceptive analyst of the relative strengths and weaknesses of the emigre 
position. If in reading these articles we realise that his ideas are not 
wholly original, we cannot deny the seriousness and vitality with which 
he explored them. 

In one of his first published articles, “Zametki o poezii” of 1928, 
Poplavskij initiates one of his main themes of criticism, that one should 
try to “exit” from literature rather than “enter” it: instead of absorb¬ 
ing material from the outside world and transforming it into a work of 
art, poetry should expand as much as possible beyond its given theme 
based on concrete details. The result of such poetics will not be a “pro- 
izvedenie” but a “poetiCeskij dokument, — o§cu§£enie 2ivoj, ne podda- 
juSCejsja v ruki tkani liriceskogo opyta.” 20 For Poplavskij poetry must 
be inspired by a dynamic “Dionysian” principle, which will sustain it 
as a living growing entity, and which will lead the poet into a state of 
ecstasy: “...v takom slu£ae nevedomo, £to vyjdet; i £asto v pro- 
izvedenii, v konce, poluCaetsja neizmerimo bol’§e, Sem bylo v nacale, 
v proizvodivsem; i tol’ko togda stichotvorenie est’ otkrovenie, i poezija 
bol’Se stichotvorca.” 2 ' In this brief article we have also another feature 
of Poplavskij’s metapoetics which will become increasingly dominant in 
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his work; the interpretation of philosophical and historical questions ac¬ 
cording to images and legends of antiquity. In this instance he ends by 
equating conventional notions of art with the decadence of late classical 
times: “Voobsce, poezija — Temnoe Delo, i Apollon — samaja pozd- 
njaja upado£naja ljubov’ grekov.” 22 

In Poplavskij’s first contribution to Cisla (No.2-3, 1930-31) “O 
misti£eskoj atmosfere molodoj literatury v emigracii”, we have a full 
scale attack on Art, which despite its obvious descent from the well- 
known Russian tradition of anti-aesthetics, carries with it a certain 
weight derived from the experience of emigre life. Rather than confine 
himself to one specific approach to the question of the validity of artistic 
creation, Poplavskij draws on a range of arguments, from the ethical, 
ascetic and mystical to the historical and socio-economical. To the 
teachings of Tolstoj Poplavskij unites the light scepticism of Adamovic 
and the eschatology of Merezkovskij, trying all the same to find some 
justification for writing at all. Characteristically he is not satisfied to 
condemn beauty in art but must also condemn it in life: 

HcxyccTBa HeT h He Hy>KHO. Jlio6oBb k ncxyccTBy — nouuiocrb, nono6Haa no- 
UIJIOCTH nOHCKOB XpaCHBOH /KH3H1I... Pa3Be BCHXa* KpaCOTa He 3J!OBeme OTBpa- 
THTe;ibHa b cBoeM coBepuieHCTBe, xax OTBpaTHTe/ibHa nuBHaa \iy3bixa Baxa, 
xoTOpaa no crexjiaHHbiM necTHHuaM bchho bocxoziht h OTnajiaeTca, ocTaB/iaa 
3a co6ok> y>KacaK)iuyio TbMy h onwHonecTBO. KpacHBaa h HHCTaa nyxoBHaa 
>KH3Hb Taxaa >xe nouinocTb, xax h xpacHBoe HcxyccrBO. 23 

For Poplavskij the only redeeming virtue in art or life is pity, which he 
considers to be the essence of Christianity. The only form of art he will 
approve of is one which will express this pity, such as the personal cor¬ 
respondence between friends, or a letter “otpravlennoe po neizvestnomu 
adressu”. He then states that even writing can be dismissed as un¬ 
necessary for this expression of oneself: 

Ho... He Hy>KHO y>xe HcxyccTBa, He Hy>KHo khht h >xypHajioB, He Hy>KHo npeccbi. 
M6o b noBopoTe ronoBbi, b MaHepe 3aB«3biBaTb rancTyx, b TOHe, rnaBHoe, b to- 
He — 6 ojibuie nenoBexa, neM bo Bcex ero cTHxax . 24 

The emigration, as Poplavskij sees it, offers the perfect setting for the 
realisation of this artless art: 

M He cefinac, a xorna y>xe BOBce He ocTaHerca b 3MnrpauHH HHxaxwx >xypHanoB, 
He co6paHHfl, xoraa aa>xe caMbie ynawjiHBbie h MoaHbie nHTepaTopbi oxoHna- 
TenbHO o6HHinaiOT, cocTapaTca h o6e3Haae>xaTca, Toraa b xacj)3 b no3iiHm1 
nac, Hecxonbxo norHbinux moneii cxa>xyT HacToamne cnoBa, cxa>xyT h 3aMOJi- 
waT ot BOcxnuieHHa nepen mhpom, nepen BoroM h nepen co6ofi, h ocBo6onHTca 
h ynbi6HyTca h 3axpoiOT rna3a. Cxa>xyT h yMpyT, xax HHUine napw. 25 
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Only then, like the light of extinct stars, will their influence be felt. The 
only morally justifiable action is to perish in the hope that one’s agony 
will illumine the future, as did those of Christ, Socrates and Mozart. 
Already Poplavskij sees in the poetry of his con-temporaries signs of 
this radiant self-destruction which he considers to be a musical spirit 
which has found its home in Russian Paris. Quoting from poems by 
Ocup, Adamovic, Gippius and Georgij Ivanov he states they are all im¬ 
bued with the same spirit, even Chodasevic, and defines them as the 
Paris School: 

CoBepmeHHO b TOfi->Ke TOHajibHocTH h B/ianHCJiaB XoaageBHH, o kotopom ro- 
bopht, hto oh rue-TO Ha apyroft CTopoHe. 3to HenpaBHjibHO, cymecTByeT 
TOJibKO onHa napn>KCKa« LUKOJia, onHa MeTa<t)H3HHecKaH HOTa, Bee BpeMH pac- 
Tyuia« — Top>KecTBeHHaH, cBerjiaa h 6e3Haae>KHaH. 

ft nyBCTByK) b 3toh 3MnrpauHH corjiacwe c ayxoM My3biKH. (IloTOMy hto 
ecTb pa3Hbie 3MnrpauHH). OTaona moh jnoooBb k 3TOfi 3MwrpauHH. ft rop- 
>Kycb eio. 26 

As we have said, the critics of the older generation did not hesitate 
to condemn what they saw as the decadence of Cisla. Later in 1931 
Poplavskij came to the defence of Cisla in an article “O smerti i zalosti 
v Cislach ” which appeared in the short-lived newspaper Novaja gazeta. 
He states that whether one likes it or not the younger generation has re¬ 
jected both positivism and aestheticism in the name of mysticism. The 
importance of Cisla lies in the fact that it is the only emigre journal 
which speaks accurately of this development among the young. As part 
of their search for metaphysical knowledge it is only natural that they 
should contemplate the meaning of death, especially as they had in their 
childhood experienced it at first hand. As before, Poplavskij says that 
out of these reflections arises the feeling of pity and compassion for suf¬ 
fering, which is the great legacy of Russian literature and the only force 
which the emigration can use in its struggle with Bolshevism. If in his 
earlier articles Poplavskij seems to indulge in a philosophy of non- 
resistance to evil, he now realises that such an attitude will only condone 
the violence and inhumanity of the modern world. Citing Merezkov- 
skij’s apocalyptic Atlantida (1930) Poplavskij offers his own interpreta¬ 
tion of modern history and the place the young emigres have in it: 

Ho npaB Mepe>KKOBCKHfi, ywacaab. HacrynaeT Ka>KeTCJi abcTpaKTHaa Heneno- 
BenecKafl 3noxa, HOBaa Accupwa, uapcTBO orpoMHbix Macc h miocKOCTefi 6e3- 
nomanHbix k jihhhocth. M He aapoM HOBefimaa apxHTeKTypa Tax yB/iexaeTCfl 
HHCTO aCCHpHHCKOH CXCMaTHHHOCTbK) H MOHyMCHTaJIbHOCTbK). C 3TOft TOHKH 
3peHHH wenoBeK numb 3(t)epHaa eaHHima, KOTOpyio Jierxo mo>kho ac/ianbiBaTb 
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HJ1H BblBOAHTb B paCXOH KaK yrOflHO... Tax H AccnpHHUbl H CMOTpeJlH Ha nOKO- 
peHHbie Haponbi, h 3a 3to hx Tax nry6oKO HeHaBnueno r/iy6o4aftujee jiHpHwe- 
CKoe jiHHHoe Hanajio eBpeficKoro njieMeHH. Bee 3to kohchho numb npezmyB- 
ctbhh h BeflHbB. “Le sens trop precis rature ma vague litterature”, roBOpHn 
Mannapivo. Tohhoh HneonorHH erne Her, ho He nopa jih mhcthhcckoh Monone- 
)KH OTKpbITO H KaK MOKHO pe3He 3aflBHTb O CBOefi TeHZieHUHH. Ho KaK pa3 pe3- 
kocth h OTneTJiHBOCTH, na>Ke hco6xohhmo HenpwMupHMOCTH h rpy6ocTH eme 
He HayHHJicfl „3MHrpaHTCKHfi Mononoft nejiOBeK 44 xoth 6bi y „6paTbeB“ cbohx 
cioppeajiHCTOB. Hy>KHO 6opoTbca, MoaceT 6biTb, na>Ke HeKyjibTypHbiMH epen- 
CTBaMH, Hy>KHO cpenH rpoxoTH xpunaTb o CBoeM. M6o Hame noKOJieHHe bckh- 
nejio h nopa eMy y>xe BbipBaTbCB Ha noBepxHocTb, hjih cepnue ero pa3opBeTC« 
h oho norH6Her. 27 

In the last three articles under discussion we see Poplavskij define and 
develop more clearly his “vague” ideology. He seems to turn from a 
completely inward looking analysis of his views on art, which can only 
approach the outside world with the desire to epater , to call for action 
on the part of the younger emigres. In reading his virtual manifestoes 
we must remember to make the distinction between his criticism of the 
aesthetics of the older generation, and his hostility to the Soviet regime. 
As we have had occasion to notice before, however much the emigres 
of Paris might have disagreed on the means of countering Bolshevism, 
their motives and goals were surprisingly similar. 

In the article of 1932 “Sredi somnenij i oCevidnostej”, which was 
published in the journal Utverzdenija y Poplavskij returns to the idea 
that the new Surrealist literature of the West has something to offer the 
Russians; he is attracted by the efforts of Joyce and Aragon in par¬ 
ticular to break down the artifices of genre based literature. Believing 
that only a completely personal and honest art can oppose the falsifica¬ 
tion and institutionalism of Soviet literature, he says the young Russians 
must create a “shameless” literature which will be written in total 
“ecstatic” freedom and read by only a small group of friends. As far 
as Poplavskij is concerned, all other forms of literature and cultural life 
are now obsolete and impotent in view of the imminent disaster facing 
Europe. His ambition for the emigres is that they form a world-wide 
secret society devoted to the defence of the spiritual life. In a long and 
colourful degression Poplavskij compares modern capitalistic Europe 
to late imperial Rome, which could no longer call on its citizens to de¬ 
fend it from the barbarians, having turned into a society of masters and 
slaves. The first duty of the emigres then is to attempt to rouse Europe 
from its lethargy and to insist it reform itself before it loses the loyalty 
of its population. Despite their own experience of the economic and 
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social injustices of European countries, Poplavskij still believes that the 
emigres will come to their defence as they know what the alternative 
might mean, and as they are Europeans themselves. Should Europe fail 
to understand their message the emigres might still survive until a better 
time: 

Toraa nopyMHM cBoe cepnue 6jiarocjiOBeHHofl rocnoace CBBTOfi 6eaHOCTH, He- 
Becre cb. <t>pamiHCKa Accw3CKoro h CepacJ>HMa CapoBCKoro, — h BpeMeHHO yfi- 
aeM b CBoe anoKajiHncHHecicoe HcicyccTBo. Ho 6yaeM noMHHTb, hto TOJibKO ca- 
Mbie cJ)H3HHecKH cHJibHbie, caMbie o6pa30BaHHbie, caMbie CTOHnecKH-HacrpoeH- 
Hbie CMoryT BbDKHTb. BHOBb noceaTb apeBHHe ceMeHa, B03poaHTb cnepBa Tafi- 
Hbie coi03bi, HeMHoroHHCJieHHbie ceKTbi; noTOM, 12 nacoB „yaapHo“ pa6oTaa 
— nerb rHMHbi h ncajiMbi; yHHHToacaeMbie, ho HenpeKJiOHHbie, — BbiHecTH 
BHOBb Ha CBeT Hauie a6comoTHoe yTBep>KzieHHe CBoboabi h Zlyxa. 28 

However closely Poplavskij’s eschatology might have endeared him 
to the Merezkovskijs, he could not approve of Gippius’ ceaseless efforts 
to organise the emigres on a formal basis. In “Celovek i ego znakomye” 
( Cisla , 1934) he reiterates that the young emigres are alienated by “of¬ 
ficial” meetings and discussions, much as they are preoccupied by the 
issues presented at them. For Poplavskij, the difference is the same as 
between the Christianity as preached by Christ Himself to His im¬ 
mediate following and that which was developed and institutionalised 
by St. Paul. The emigration can only achieve its purpose as long as it 
imitates primitive Christianity and upholds the idea of a visionary 
Russia: 

3MHrpaiiHH ecTb He apMHH 6yaymeH Pocchh, aa>Ke He Kaapbi ee, cxynaioiuHe 
b 6e3xieficTBHH, a npocro KaicaH to pyccicafl MaHepa CMOTpeTb Ha mhp (h6o 
T aM, rne aBa eBpea HHTa»OT Topy, TaM h riaaecTHHa). Pocchh, ecnn OHa aefl- 
CTBHTeabHO HHTeaaHre6eab, >KHBafl Hae«, He HywaaeTCH BOBce b orpOMHOM 
KoaHwecTBe noKaoHHHKOB. OTCioaa h Macro oripaBUbiBaio HB/ieHHe Tax pa3apa- 
>KaK>mero otuob 3MHrpaHTCKoro 6aaronoaywHoro othouichhb k MHpy h Kaicofi 
to HOBott croHwecKofi 6oapocTH, h6o >KH3Hb ee He Ha co6paHHHx h He b nepeao- 
Bbix craTbJix, a TaM >Ke, rae h BCHKaa >KH3Hb: b apy>KecKOM xpyry, b Maao no- 
HHTHoft ee noaypyiconHCHofi aHTepaType h b oco6ofi pyccxoft rpycrn xa>Kaoro 
»ecTa, xa)Kaoro caoBa, xa>Kaoro TO>Ke cboh aHHHbie cneTbi, b TafiHy KOTopbix 
HeB03M0)KH0 npOHHKHyTb CO CTOpOHbl. 29 

At the end of this article Poplavskij makes a dramatic departure from 
the position held in “O misti£eskoj atmosfere molodoj literatury v 
emigracii” where he adopts a Tolstoyan ethic and preaches pity: 
“2alost’ v forme vsjakogo roda ucastija (i, konecno, gorazdo vySe 
davat* den’gi, £em davat’ mysli. 1 malejSij parad Armii Spasenija stoit 
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vsego Luvra).” He now considers it essential that Russia learn that a 
purely materialistic positivist ethic is incompatible with the true nature 
of man, even at the price of further suffering: 

HeMy, co6cTBeHHo, bli oropnaerecb? — xoneTca mhc Bceraa cnpocHTb; Beab, 
ec/in Pocchh ecrb, Ka k Hnea, OHa 6eccMepTHa — HeHCTpe6HMa, He HyacaaeTca 
b ra3eTHbix craTbax, h b CBoe BpeMa Kpyr npecTynneHHH 3axoHHHTca xpyroM 
HaKa3aHHa, a oh b cbojo onepezib xpyroM paccxaaHba, h „6ecHOBaTbift ycaaeT- 
ca y Hor XpHCTa 4 *, xax tobopht Mepe>xxoBcxHfl. HanpacHo Bbi ayMaeTe, 
6ojibuieBH3M BOBce He Taxoe noBepxHOCTHoe HBJieHne ana Pocchh, h6o He 
TOJibKO oh ya<e 6biJi b FlHcapeBcxo-Zlo6pojno6oBcxoM npeanoHTeHHH xopouio 
cuiHToro canora BeHepe Mhjioccxoh, ho h b CTpacTHOM panHxajiH3Me Tojicto- 
ro oh y>xe 6bi/i, aa h Boo6me b ray6oKO cbohctbchhom pyccxoM >KeaaHHH CBe- 
CTH XpHCTHaHCTBO TOabKO K XpHCTHaHCKOH MOpaaH, BCe 3TO OUlH6Ka MaCUJTa- 
6a, Ha3HaneHHe xoTopofi npHBecTH nenoBexa b „TeMHyio HOHb“ CBaToro >Kya- 
Ha ae aa Kpya. Flocae xoTopofi, to ecrb nocne noaHoro, npeaeabHoro, pa30- 
HapoBaHna bo bchxom „no3HTHBHOM“ caacTbH Toabxo h HanHHaeTca peawrH- 
o3Haa >KH3Hb... h na>xe npnHunnaabHO acaaxo, hto b Pocchh Tax caa6o noay- 
naeTca c MaTepbaaHbiM 6aaronoaynHeM, h6o Toabxo Toraa xoraa oho 6yaeT 
noBceMecTHO aocTHmyTO, weaoBex, Hcnpo6oBaB ero, BoftaeT b oxoHnaTeab- 
Hyio „TeMHyio HOHb“, to ecTb b MHCTHwecxyio cMepTb, Toabxo wepe3 xoTopyio 
h aoxoaHT neaoBex ao xpHCTHaHCTBa. „HeM xy>xe, neM nyniije". Mbi 3aroBO- 
pHM c HapoaoM Toraa, xoraa oh 3axoneT Hac cayiuaTb, a noxa Mbi 3HaeM, hto 
HH xaxaa counaabHaa nyTaHHua He MO>xeT pa3pyuiHTb nHHHofi >kh3hh neaoBe- 
xa, Ha ray6HHe xoTOpoft HaxoaHTca ero BeaHHaftuiaa paaocTb, ero anHHoe, hh- 
xoMy He nepeaaBaeMoe o6meHHe c neaoBexoM h BoroM. 11 

In his last article “Vokrug Cisel”, which appeared in the final issue 
of Cisla in 1934, Poplavskij once again rises to the defence of the 
journal and the younger generation of emigres. For most of the article 
Poplavskij repeats his earlier arguments on the absolute value of 
“licnost”’ and “svoboda” as the justification for the emigration and 
as the foundation of its literature. He claims that Cisla has been one of 
the great experiments of the emigration and has acquitted itself suc¬ 
cessfully in face of opposition and misunderstanding. The genius of 
Cisla derives from its freedom from emigre politics, its conception of 
Russia as a spiritual entity and its acceptance of the life and culture of 
Europe: 

HoBafl 3MHrpaHTCxafl JiHTepaTypa, Ta, hto cnyacHaacb b H3THaHHH, necTHO co- 
3HaeTC«, hto HHHero HHoro h He 3HaeT h hto ee ayHiune roabi, ronbi Han6onee 
HHTeHCHBHoro OT3Byxa Ha oxpy>xaioiuee npoxonaT 3aecb b napH>xe. He Poc- 
chh h He (PpaHUHB, a riapn* (nan Flpara, PeBenb h T.n.) ee ponHHa, c xaxoft-TO 
TOJibxo omajieHHofl npoexuneft Ha pyccxyio 6ecxoHenHOcrb, xax A^hhm hjih 
Hoc 6biJin poaHHOio nniuyinero rpexa c BTopocTeneHHOft npoexuneft Ha or- 
pOMHblH aHTHHHbl MHp. 3MHrpaHTCX0ft XpHTHXe 3TO Xa>KeTCfl HaHBHOCTblO, 
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OHa eme 3aHacTyio 3arHnHOTH3HpoBaHa crapoH ATaaHTHaoft — Poccwefi chm 
BonH3Ma, KOTOpaa zuiH Hac Bee 6oabiue TyMaHHan „CBHmeHHan hctophh 44 . 


Ho o Pocchh h He no (J)paHiiy3cxH, a KaK h o neM xothm, 6e30 Bcnxoro pa3pe- 
ineHHH, ho c 3ananHoft OTxpoBeHHocTbio h Hexon pennrH03H0H o6peHeHHOc- 
TbK) caMOMy ce6e h cBoeMy HaunoHajibHOMy npOHcxo>xaeHHio... (Wuc/ia) aBaH- 
rapa pyccxoro 3anaaHHnecTBa h xa k TaxoBbie hmciot 3a co6oft aoaryio xyab- 
TypHyio TpanHUHFo, ho ohh MeTa<l)H3HHecxH HenpHMHpwMbi, h ecriH Pocchh Bee 
TaxH npofiaeT mhmo jihhhocth h cBo6oabi... Mbi HHxoraa He BepHeMCH b Poc- 
chk) h BeHHan aio6oBb k Pocchh 6yaer Toraa 3aKJHOwaTbCH b bchhoH ccope c 
PoccHeft... 32 

For Poplavskij Cisla has already served its purpose and has done as 
much as it can to shake off the atrophying influence of the older genera¬ 
tion in certain areas, while proving its solidarity with the emigration as 
a whole in its prolonged struggle with the Soviet colossus: 

noiTOMy Wuc/ia y>xe caeaaao CBoe aeao, caMoe 6oabiuoe xyabTypHoe aeao, 
KOTopoe caenaHO nocne peBoaiouHH, b to BpeMH, xax coBercxan aHTepaTypa, 
HecMorpn Ha o6hjihc TanaHTOB h Ha rpaHaH03H0CTb MaciiiTa6oB, Bee 6onee 
norpy>xaeTCH b o(M)HUHaabHyK) MepTBenHHy h acTpoHOMHnecxoe noaxaaHM- 
ctbo; npnneM, yBbi: ncxpeHHoe noaxaaHMCTBO, He TOJibxo bjibcth, ho h boo6- 
uie 3noxe, xnaccy neaoBexy y/iHiibi, THnHHHbiH (JjeHOMeH npoaojDxajomencH 
pyccxoft 6one3HH uchhocth: HeyBa>xeHHe x caMOMy ce6e h x CBoeMy jiHHHOMy 
HenoBTopHMOMy onbiTy, ot xotopoh: cxyxa, nycTOTa, (|>aabLu, noTepn >kh3hh. 

>KypHan He ecTb MexaHHMecxoe coeaHHeHHe aioaen h TaaaHTOB, aioaeH aa>xe 
caMbix xpynHbix, TajiaHTJiHBbix, aa>xe nepBOXJiaccHbix. )KypHaji ecrb Haeono- 
thh hjih HHHunaTHBa Haeonornn. M xoth HexoTopbie XpHTHXH Hucen nHCaJlH 
oM§. 1, mto >xypHan nocTpoeH Ha Haae>xaax, a He Ha peaabHOCTHx, — CMyT- 
Hoe, My3bixanbHoe BeHHbe 6biao npeayraaaHO peaaxTopoM npaBHabHO. 

Bee 3to co3aanocb, cxpHcraaH3HpoBaaocb, BbiHBHnocb, croBopnaocb bo- 
xpyr npaBH/ibHO noHHToro HanpaBjieHHH caMoyTBep>xaeHHH „3MHrpaHTCXoro 
ayxa 44 , H3 3a OTcyTCTBHH xoToporo norn6ao crronbxo ra3er h >xypHajioB. 

Huc/ia ecTb aTMOc(|)epHHecxoe HB/ieHne, noHTH enHHCTBeHHan „aTMOC(t)epa 
6e3rpaHHHHofl cBo6oabi 44 , rae MO>xeT abiiuaTb hobuh neaoBex h oh He 3a6yaeT 
ee aa>xe b Pocchh.” 

Lengthy as these quotations have been, they serve to illustrate the im¬ 
possibly difficult task Poplavskij set himself, to create an artless art and 
to generate a non-Soviet Russian avant-garde in the emigration based on 
the “power of the powerless”. In the chapter which follows and in Part 
Three when Poplavskij’s poetry is discussed, we will trace the effects of 
these positions. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LAST YEARS: 1935-1939 

The death of Boris Poplavskij in 1935 marks a definite turning point in 
the history of Russian literature in Paris, for not only had the emigres 
lost one of their most promising young talents, but they also became 
aware of how precariously as a whole the younger generation was living. 
At the same time the various political and economic crises occurring 
around them divided the emigres into even more factions. As Gippius 
bitterly noted in the outline of her “Istorija intelligentskoj emigracii” 
this process of fragmentation was accompanied among the older genera¬ 
tion of the inellectuals by an acceptance of Stalin and among the 
younger generation by a certain scepticism and passivity, trends which 
made it even more difficult to sustain, especially in the economic climate 
of the thirties, a large variety of emigre journals and publishing houses. 
(In this regard we might recall the curtailment of Cisla in 1934.) All the 
same, even if these last years before the war were over-shadowed by im¬ 
minent catastrophe many of the emigre writers continued to work effec¬ 
tively. Of these, Chodasevic and his successor as literary editor for 
Vozrozdenie ', Jurij MandePstam, offer in their historical criticism a 
counterbalance to the highly subjective approaches of Gippius, 
AdamoviC and Poplavskij. 

As we pointed out in our chapter on his PuSkin criticism, it is a 
mistake to represent Chodasevic as escaping from the demands of the 
present into a more manageable past; rather we must see ChodaseviC’s 
historicism as his most successful means of encouraging and under¬ 
standing the literature of the present. Although his numerous reviews of 
contemporary poetry show that Chodasevic was just as interested in the 
daily life of emigre literature as Gippius and AdamoviC, it is in his 
historical reflections and memoirs that Chodasevic best applies his con¬ 
cept of the literary “sverchbiografija” which unites all poets of the past 
and present. 

In Nekropol\ ChodaseviC’s last publication (1939), we once again see 
that combination of talents which made the PuSkin literature so impor¬ 
tant. 2 For here Chodasevic is not only able to record meticulously 
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his own time as he did that of Puskin’s, but he is also writing about 
those people who directly influenced him and his career as a poet. As 
with all of Chodasevifc’s critical work, beneath the ostensibly dry sur¬ 
face, (he insists in the forward that all the material is based on direct 
experience or written documentation), there is a rich source of ideas on 
poetry and the meaning of a poet’s life. If in comparison with 
Adamovifc Chodasevic seems to have been unduly severe with the 
younger generation in Paris, then in reading NekropoV we realise how 
much he himself had to struggle against his older contemporaries before 
the Revolution. 

For our purposes one of the most revealing memoirs concerns Nina 
Petrovskaja, a protegee of Brjusov and the prototype of Renata in his 
novel Ognennyj angel . 3 Writing in 1928 soon after her death in Paris, 
Chodasevic describes the circumstances in which he came to know her 
and the way she became a victim of Brjusov’s bizarre machinations. 
Rather like that of the poet Knjazev in Achmatova’s “Poema bez gero- 
ja”, Petrovskaja’s fate appears as representative of the darker side of 
the Silver Age. For Chodasevic the chief danger of the Symbolist 
theory, as expounded by Brjusov, of the unity of the artist’s life and 
work lay in the unnatural cultivation of extreme emotions which tended 
to destroy rather than enhance creativity. Under the apparent devotion 
to the “artistic life’’ there developed the idea that the legend around a 
poet was more important than the poetry itself. While appreciating the 
consistency with which people like Petrovskaja pursued their obses¬ 
sions, Chodasevic is still highly disapproving of the artificiality of their 
position: 

CwMBOJiHCTbi He xoTenH OTaejiHTb riHcaTejia ot HeaoBeKa, jiHTepaTypHyio 
6HOrpacJ)HIO OT JIHHHOfi. CHMBOJ1H3M He XOTCJ1 6bITb TOJlbKO XyaO>KeCTBeHHOft 
LUKonoft, jiHTepaTypHbiM TeneHHeM. Bee BpeMH oh nopbiBajica CTaTb )KH3HeH- 
HO-TBopnecKHM MeToaoM, h b tom 6bi/ia ero rnyboHaftmaa, 6biTb MoaceT, He- 
BonjiOTHMafl npaBaa, ho b nocTOHHHOM crpeMJieHHH k 3toA npaBae npoTeioia, 
bch ero HCTopna. 3to 6bino pan nonbiTOK, nopott hcthhho repOHHecKHx, — 
HafiTH cruiaB >kh3hh h TBopnecrBa, cBoero poaa 4)h;ioco<1)ckhh KaMeHb Hcxyc- 
CTBa. Chmbojih3m ynopHO HCKaji b cBoeft epeae reHH«, KOTOpbifi cyMea 6bi 
CHHTb )KH3Hb H TBOpHCCTBO BOeHHHO. MbI 3HaeM Tenepb, MTO reHHfl TaKOft He 
bbhjich, (J)opMyna He 6biJia OTKpbiTa. JXeno cBeaocb k TOMy, hto hctophb chm- 
bojihctob npeBpaTHaacb b hctophhd pa36HTbix >KH3Hefi, a hx TBopnecTBO xax 
6bi HeaoBonaoTHJiocb... 4 

ChodaseviC’s personal experience of the excesses of Symbolism was 
particularly associated with Brjusov to whom is dedicated the second 
memoir of Nekropol*. Without entering into a detailed account of their 
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relation, which can be found in David Bethea’s biography, we can see 
in Chodasevic’s disenchantment with Symbolism and Brjusov the 
origins of his critical position in Paris. If in his work on Puskin 
Chodasevic appears to emphasise the mastery of form and technique, 
we must realise that this in no way prevented him from criticising the 
Formalists, the followers of Brjusov. For Chodasevic any deviation 
from the Puskinian unity of form and content was anathema, so it is 
not surprising that he should attack both the pure formalism of the 
Futurists as well as the formlessness of the poets of the “human docu¬ 
ment”. In two articles of 1927 Chodasevic leaves us with no doubts on 
his conviction that the breakdown of the Puskinian aesthetic is intimate¬ 
ly related with the rise of Bolshevism. Having noted in his memoirs the 
ease with which Brjusov turned to the Communist regime 5 , Chodasevic 
explains in “O formalizme i o formalistach” the relation between For¬ 
malism, Futurism and Bolshevism. Although he qualifies his remarks by 
distinguishing between those Formalists who for various reasons must 
refrain from any other form of criticism in the Soviet Union and those 
who have adopted it out of hostility to the traditions of Russian 
literature, Chodasevic makes the following generalisation: 

HeyBa>KeHHe k TeMe nHcaTena, k TOMy, panw nero TOJibKo h coBepmaeT oh 
cBoft TJOKejibifl noaBHr, thiihhho ana (fcopMajiHCTOB. ripaBaa, ponwjiocb oho 
H3 o6meHHH c (JjyTypHCTaMH, KOTopbie cbmh He 3HajiH 3a co6oft hh TeMbi, hh 
noaBHra. Ho, pacnpocrpaHeHHoe Ha xynowHHKOB HHoro CKJiaaa, 3to HeyBawe- 
HHe npeBpamaeTCH b npHHiwnHajibHoe, BbnbiBaiouiee npe3peHHe k wejiOBene- 
CKOft J1HHHOCTH H TJiy 60 K 0 pOZIHHT (J)OpMaJlH3M C MHpOOLUyilteHHeM 60 Jlb- 
LUeBHKOB. 6 

This idea is repeated in another article about PuSkin, “Besy”. On this 
occasion Chodasevic is defending the name of PuSkin against 
AdamoviC’s trite statement that Pasternak had discovered a world that 
was richer and more complex than the one PuSkin lived in. Defining 
PuSkin’s “zavet” as the depiction of the greatest complexity by means 
of the greatest simplicity, Chodasevic associates the rise of modern Im¬ 
perial Russia with the language and literature of PuSkin: the destruction 
of one has led to the destruction of the other: 

BejiHKne MemaHe no ayxy, ohh b MemaHCKOM 6o/ibmeBH3Me yc/ibiuia/iH ero xy- 
jiHraHCKyio pa 3 yaanocrb — h cyMenH CTaTb „co3ByHHbi 3noxe“. Ohh pa3Bopa- 
HHBaiOT nyiUKHHCKHfi H3bIK H nyUIKHHCKyiO n03THKy, nOTOMy 4TO OlblUiaTb 
rpoxoT pa3BajiHBaK>uierocB manna — h BocneBaiOT ero pa3BajiHBaiourHMHca 

CTHXaMH ... 7 
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The resultant “complexity” of such poetry, as seen in the Futurists and 
in Pasternak, is thus nothing more than an artificial effect. 

If in these articles and in the memoirs we do not have a direct link 
with the development of poetry in Paris then in the articles of the thirties 
we see how Chodasevic could bring together the past and present of 
Russian literature. In 1928 there formed under the general tutelage of 
Chodasevic the literary group “Perekrestok”. Not as large as the Cisla 
group it did manage to produce three “sborniki” with the same name. 
In his review of one of the issues in 1930 Chodasevic applauds the ef¬ 
forts of these poets of the younger generation to resist the influence of 
Russian modernism, Futurism in particular. Most of the review, how¬ 
ever, is taken up with ChodaseviC’s last memories of Russia when in the 
years 1921-1922 he saw the decline of Futurism as a movement and its 
assimilation into the personal techniques of Pasternak and Majakov- 
skij. He then recalls how surprised he was when he arrived in Paris in 
1925 to find that there was still interest in Futurism; a sign of the naivete 
of the younger emigres who did not seem to understand that the emigra¬ 
tion and Futurism were incompatible. As far as he is concerned the only 
way the disintegration of Russian poetry can be reversed is through the 
adoption by the young of a definite programme based on the traditions 
of the Russian past which will unite various individual poets into a new 
movement. In these statements on the necessity of countering the 
Bolshevik influence in literature and of organising a specifically emigre 
movement among the young poets Chodasevic reveals his own desire to 
act, like Gippius and AdamoviC, through the next generation. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, we soon notice the authoritarian tone of voice with 
which ChodaseviC addresses the young, even when encouraging them: 

XlojDKeH 3aMeTHTb npHMO h Hanepea, hto ynacTHHKH „nepeKpecTKa“ — yne- 
HHKH, a He CJIO>KHBLlJHeC5I n03TbI. npOH3BeneHHft LieHHOCTH a6cOJUOTHOfi B 
cbopHHKe HeT. Ho ecriH y ero yMacTHHKOB aeHCTBHTejibHo ecTb bojih k o6iuefi 
pa6oTe b tom HanpaBjieHHH, o kotopom h roBopwi, ecriH hx o6i>eaHHeHne He 
cjiynaftHO to b aajibHefluueM aria hhx He TOJibKO OTKpbiTbi nyTH k HHaHBHay- 
aabHOMy coBepuieHCTBOBaHHK>...Ho h b KawecTBe ueabHOH rpynnbi ohh MoryT 
noao>KHTb Hanaao Ba>KHOMy h 6aaroMy zibh^chhio.' 

This question of the right approach towards the younger generation will 
reach its climax with the death of Poplavskij. In the meantime 
ChodaseviC continued to appraise the work of the young according to 
its opposition to Futurism and his own high standards. As he states 
above the only way poetry can continue is if it takes a firm stand on 
matters of form and its future direction. In the article “Krizis poezii” 
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of 1934 ChodaseviC notes with irony and irritation the absence of either 
form or direction in the poetry written in Paris, singling out Lidija Cer- 
vinskaja’s volume Pribliienija for analysis of these defects. Having 
dealt with the abuses of Formalism he now turns his attention to the 
other extreme which he considers to be the besetting sin of emigre poets, 
insufficient regard for principles of composition and grammar: 

B riapH)Ke, EepjiHHe, Epiocce/ie, Eejirpaae, ripare, CckJjhh, Pure, Xap6wHe, 
LllaHxae, a nopofi h b AMepHxe...BbixozuiT Taxwe CTHxoTBopHbie c6ophhkh, 
hto aHBy aaeuibcfl: xax, xaxHM o6pa30M, nocne ziByxcoTJieTHero cymecrBOBa- 
hhb F1033HH, CTOJib yrny6/ieHHoft BHyTpeHHO h CTO/ib pa3pa6oTaHHOfi tcxhh- 
wecKH, xaxoBa pyccxaa, — HaxoaHTCB erne mhojkcctbo jnoaett, He hmcioiuhx 
noHHTHB o cymecTBe h cMbicne no33HH, He yMeiomux rpaMOTHO „y/iaaHTb xyn- 
;ieT“ CBoft, HecyuiHx b jiHTepaTypy caMbie y6orHe, 3aTpenaHHbie, HCTepTbie 
Mbicjiu, objieneHHbie b caMyio 6ecnoMOuiHyK), a to h npocro 6e3rpaMOTHyio 
(JjopMy? 9 

According to Chodasevifc the fault lies with the Russian intelligentsia of 
the late nineteenth century, who along with their utilitarian conception 
of literature, believed that poets lived on inspiration alone. In reviewing 
Cervinskaja’s volume ChodaseviC is careful to point out her strengths, 
her “nesomnennoe darovanie” and “izjascnyj vkus”; all the same, 
most of his criticism is negative. While defending her right to express 
feelings of “rasterjannost* ” and “ustalost* ” he cannot forgive the lack 
of a definite “literaturnoe mirovozzrenie” in her work. As we know 
from his studies of Pu§kin, and from his other reviews of contemporary 
poetry, Chodasevic believed every emotion or idea can be presented in 
literature, but only as long as it done so deliberately and artistically. The 
principle of PuSkinian economy, where each word is placed with a 
specific meaning, is for ChodaseviC the foundation of poetry, which he 
sees being gradually eroded by his younger contemporaries: 

B jiHTepaTypHOM cMbicne HepBHHcxaa HHMero He HMeer cn/ibi hh no xoHua 
npHHBTb, hh BnojiHe OTBeprHyTb. Cthxh ee, cjiobho He 3HaK)T, xbxhmh hm 
6biTb, h y hhx HeT OTweTJiHBoro >xejiaHHfl 6biTb xaxHM HH6ynb. JIhhho He 
npoftna HHxaxoro no3THHecxoro nyTH, HepBHHcxaa xax 6bi y>xe npouuia Bee, 
h bo Bcex pa3yBepn^acb, h Bee ocraBH/iH b Heft ropbxwft ocaaox ycTajiocTH, 
omymeHHe HenyacHOCTH h 6e3uejibHocrH. OHa na>xe yMeeT npHnaTb hcxoto- 
pyjo 6ojie3HeHHyio npenecrb cBoeMy pa3yBepeHHio h 6eccHJiHK>, — ho Bee Taxw 
3to He hto HHoe, xax 3HaMCHne T«>xxoro no3THnecxoro xpH3Hca. EeccHJiHe 
MepBHHcxoft He Tonbxo eft npHHanJieacHT. OHa /inuib OTBa>KHjiacb c HaH6o;ib- 
uieK) OTxpbiTOCTbK) h cBoeo6pa3HbiM yMeHHeM o6Hapy>xHTb to, hto b paiHbix 
CTeneHflx npHcyme orpoMHOMy 6ojibuiHHCTBy ee no3THHecxHX cBepcTHHKOB. 10 
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ChodaseviS’s assessment of the situation in Paris becomes even more 
damning in his long introduction to a review of three non-Parisian poets 
whom he approves of (Raisa Bloch, Il’ja Goleniscev-Kutuzov and Alla 
Golovina), under the title “Novye stichi” (1935). Just as he derided the 
Parisians in 1925 for their “provincial” interest in Futurism Chodasevic 
now derides their pretensions to hegemony in terms of the poetry of the 
emigration as a whole. While admitting that there is a certain unity of 
themes and world view amongst the Paris poets he denies that this in 
itself gives them a right to consider themselves a literary movement, and 
in particular, one which is superior to the efforts of other groups. The 
formal carelessness which Chodasevic noted in Cervinskaja, as well as 
her thematic narrowness have become the standard by which the Paris 
poets judge themselves and others. In defence of these other poets and 
in defence of poetry itself ChodaseviC made the following attack on 
Montparnasse which has since become well known to students of emigre 
poetry: 

BepHeMca, oaHaKo, k toH „nyiuerpeHKe HOBeftmero yHbiHHH“, b KOTopyio Tax 
jik)6obho KyTaiOTCB HatiiH cro/iHHHbie noaTbi, h nocMOTpHM, Hero OHa caMa 
CTOHT. Hx JIK)6HMblft J1HPH3M CTpanaeT TeM OCHOBHbIM nopOKOM , HTO — OH 
yHbui, a He TpanraeH. B ocHOBe ero jiokht He TparenHH, a Bcero Toabxo Heyna- 
wa — aHHHaa hjih couwaabHaH. Ham „crojiHHHbi“ no3T HanoMHHaeT He Sarnia, 
He IlpoMeTeJi, He MaHtJjpeaa, a Bcero awmb Maccoro HeyaanHHKa, 3aMyaeHHO- 
ro aiiHHbiMH Haw xaaccoBbiMH hciiphjithoctbmh. Ero hctophh — He Tpareawa, 
a MemaHcxaa cae3Haa apaMa. He 6orH ero npHxoBaaw k cxaae, a co6crBeHHaa 
HeTHTaHHHHOCTb — K CTOaHKy MOHnapHaCCKOft KOtJjeflHe." 

As Chodasevic sees it, the insidiousness of the Paris mentality lies not 
only in the degradation of art, but also in the degradation of the artistic 
personality on the human level. Severe and sarcastic as Chodasevic 
could be he still held out an ideal of poetry which can redeem even the 
most desparate of lives: 

Tobop* o Heo6xoaHMOCTH aHTepaTypHoro pa3BHTHH, h non hhm noapa3yMe- 
Baio naneico HemnbKO npHo6peTeHHecneuHaabHbix 3HaHHft, HaBbiKOB, onbiTa. 

HMeio b BHay h onbiT aymeBHbifi, BecbMa „HeaoBeMHbi« u . M 3 Moaoabix no- 
3tob HauiHX aeflcTBHTeabHO HHwero He BbiftaeT, noxa ohh He noftMyT, hto hh- 
Kaxoe TBopwecTBO, aa>xe nocBBmeHHoe H3o6pa>xeHHK> npeaeabHoro OTHajiHHH, 
— c npeaeabHbiM OTHaaHHeM He cobmcctho. I1o3t, He o6peTaK>mHft aymeB- 
Hott onopbi b caMOM TBopnecTBe, b Kaxwe 6bi TOHa OTwaBHHJi oho hh 6biao 
oxpameHo, — HHxoraa HHwero 3aMenaTeabHoro He co3aacT. 06paTHo: B03- 
MO>KHocTb co3aaTb HeHTO H3 caMoro cBoero OTHaaHHfl, H3 pacnaaa cBoero — 
y)xe ecrb rapaHTHB npoTHB Toro nocaeaHero OTwaaHHJi h pacnaaa, npw koto- 
poM, KOHeHHO, ecTecTBeHHee Bcero HHnero He nwcaTb. „lJeHaab moh CBeuia“, 
roBopHT flymKHH. Oh He 6bia 6bi He Toabxo flymKHHbiM, ho h Boobrne He 
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6biJi 6bi no3TOM, ecjiH 6bi He cKa3an 3Toro, h6o hjih Bcaicoro no3Ta BCBKaa ne- 
Hajib b KOHue KOHixoB, xoTB 6bi Ha caMOM /me cBoeM, — cBeTHTca: cBeroM ca- 
MOfi I1033HH. 12 

Within two weeks of this article Chodasevic was called to defend 
himself against the accusations of AdamoviC who had declared that 
Chodasevic was devoid of sympathy and understanding of the younger 
poets. In his reply “Zalost’ i zalost’” Chodasevic expands on the prin¬ 
cipal themes of his previous article; that the young poets are un¬ 
necessarily destroying themselves, both as artists and as human beings 
by adopting the anti-poetics of AdamoviC and that Paris, far from being 
a centre of Russian culture is a worse environment for the younger 
generation than Warsaw or Prague. However critical he may be of the 
efforts of the Paris poets Chodasevic asserts that at least he takes them 
seriously: 

KaxaB >Ke 3hs4ht , pa3HHua Me>Kny AaaMOBHweM h mhoA, b weM Harne pacxo*- 
aeHHe? B tom, hto h He CHHTaio Monoabix no3TOB aa>Ke H3 cpeaHen Maccbi 6e3- 
Hane>KHbiMH h HMeHHO noTOMy nojiaraio B03MO>KHbiM ynpexaTb hx. AaaMo- 
BHH OUeHHBaeT HX He Bblllie, HeM A, HO TOJIbKO He CMHTaeT B03M0>KHblM HX 
ynpexaTb, h6o, no ero mhchiho, Jiymnee, Hero ohh MoryT aocTHrHyTb (h ho- 
CTHTJ1H B JIHUe MepBHHCKOtt) — 3TO C03HaHHe Toro, 4TO TBOpweCTBO hm Hezio- 
CTynHO. Hy, kto nee H3 Hac >KecTone? Hn h, nynuje CKa3aTb: kto b 6onbmefl 
CTeneHH o6n2maeT toA obnaHoft cHHcxoaHTejibHOCTbio, KOTopaa ropuie bcb- 
KOfi CypOBOCTH? 11 

The full extent of the tragedy of the emigration and its effect on the 
future of Russian literature was not, of course, lost on Chodasevic. 
Even if he did not write much poetry at this stage in his life we can read 
these articles as rhetorical Cassandra-like protests against the fatal 
blindness of those around him. Within six months of the writing of the 
above Poplavskij was dead and Chodasevic was compelled to see his 
prophecies fulfilled. In his article of 17 October 1935, a week after 
Poplavskij’s death, Chodasevic writes with that combination of sym¬ 
pathy and severity which characterise all his reflections on the younger 
generation. 14 His account of the circumstances in which Poplavskij lived 
and worked remind us unmistakably also of those surrounding Nina 
Petrovskaja in “Konec Renaty”. Chodasevic begins by stating that 
Poplavskij was an undoubtedly gifted poet whose loss is a major one 
for the Russian emigration. Although he claims not to want to revive 
his polemics with AdamoviC on the subject, he paraphrases his earlier 
observations on the decadent atmosphere of Montparnasse and says 
that a disaster such as Poplavskij’s death was unavoidable. On this 
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occasion, however, Chodasevic turns his attention away from the im¬ 
mediate milieu of Montparnasse to the emigration as a whole, which he 
maintains is as much to blame for the failure of the younger generation 
to establish themselves as writers as the individuals in question. For 
Chodasevic the determining factor has been the indifference of the older 
generation of writers to which the young had turned “ne tol’ko 
poctitePno, no i ljubovno”. In describing his own role Chodasevic 
states that however exacting he might have been he has never been indif¬ 
ferent. From purely literary matters Chodasevic goes on to criticise the 
hypocrisy of the emigres who only show an interest in someone like 
Poplavskij when it is too late: “Kogda oni umirajut, totcas ze razdaetsja 
‘pochval i slez nenuznyj chor’, poka oni zivy — o nich molCat”. He con¬ 
cludes with a warning that unless there is a definite change in the treat¬ 
ment of the young more sacrifices will occur: “Ja ponimaju, konecno, 
cto eta stat’ja — butylka v more. No brosit’ ee menja prinuzdaet 
sovest’. Esli za Butkevicem, Boldyrevym, Poplavskim posledujut e5£e 
zertvy, to kto budet za nich oive^at’?” 15 

Our purpose here has been not to investigate in detail Chodasevic’s 
critical opinions of the work of the younger generation, but rather to 
establishing his general approach to the problems of emigre literature. 
Thus, despite his disapproval of Montparnasse and his unceasing 
demands for a higher standard of art, Chodasevic never abandoned a 
belief in the purpose of the emigration. It is his sense of the underlying 
unity of Russian literature and the need for the emigres to sustain its 
ideals as best they could that allowed ChodaseviC to suspend his sharper 
judgements when necessary. In three further articles for Vozrozdenie , 
“Podvig”, “Krovavaja pisCa” (both 1932) and “Literatura v izgnanii” 
(1933) we have ideas which are not unsimilar to those of Gippius and 
even Poplavskij, and which will be developed by Jurij MandePStam. 

In “Krovavaja piSCa” Chodasevic discusses the prophetic nature of 
Russian literature and the fate which befalls all prophets: misunderstan¬ 
ding and violent death. From Trediakovskij to his own contemporaries 
Chodasevic lists most of the great writers of Russia and the various ways 
they were tormented, whether by the state, society or the people. 
Although he mentions only by name immediate victims of the past or 
of the Soviet regime he clearly includes the emigre poets as part of this 
process: “Pri etom — govorju tol’ko ob umersich, ne nazyvaja zivych 
s kotorymi my vstrecaemsja kazdyj den’, kotorye plecom k pleCu s nami 
soverSajut svoj put’ k gibeli... 16 Russkomu pisatelju kazni ne izbezat*: 
a uz kto, kak i kogda budet ee ispolnitelem, kak slozatsja obsto- 
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jatePstva, eto delo sluCaja.” 17 At the same time Chodasevic sees that 
behind this apparently haphazard and absurd destructiveness there is a 
great compliment being paid to Russian writers; they are important 
enough to be considered a threat: 

...hh oaHa jiHTepaTypa (roBopio b obiueM) He 6bina TaK npopowecTBeHHa, KaK 
pyccKaa. Ecau He Kaacabift pyccKHfi nwcaTeab — npopoK b nonHOM CMbicae 
caoBa (KaK nyiHKHH, JlepMOHTOB, Toroab, ZlocToeBCKHft) to hchto ot npopo- 
Ka ecTb b Ka>KaoM, >KHBeT no npaBy HacaeacTBa h npeeMCTBeHHOCTH b na>K- 
aoM, h6o npopowecTBeH caMbifi ayx pyccKofi aHTepaTypw. H bot no3TOMy — 
apeBHHft, HeKoae6HMbiH 33koh, HeH36e>KHafl 6opb6a npopona c ero HapoaoM, 
B pyCCKOfi HCTOpHH, TaK HaCTO H TaK BBCTBeHHO npoaBaaeTCH. " 

Even if we do not except Chodasevic’s conclusion that a poet cannot be 
appreciated until and unless he is sacrificed and that a nation carries out 
some act of ritual sanctification in destroying its most valuable members 
(an idea similar to the masochism Gippius detected and deplored in 
Volosin) we can still understand the seriousness with which he viewed 
the situation in Paris. In “Podvig” Chodasevic appears as the defender 
of the younger generation against the philistine critics of Sovremennye 
zapiski who reprimand the young poets for their “unynie”. As most of 
his observations on the dire position of these writers is familiar from 
other sources we do not need to repeat them. What is important here 
is the degree to which Chodasevic identifies the future of Russian 
literature as a whole with the fate of the younger generation: recalling 
in a certain way Gippius* and Poplavskij’s ideals for the emigration: 

Ecjih JiHiueHHbie He TOJibKo npHHTHoro, ho h caMoro Heo6xoziHMoro, mojio- 
abie nncaTejiH nauin Bee erne TpyaaTca, Bee eme BeayT HenpnMeTHyio, ho 
ynopHyio 6opb6y 3a CBoe JiHTepaTypHoe cymecTBOBaHne, to HHane, KaK noaBH- 
tom, a 3Toro Ha3BaTb He Mory.... Ecjih 3th poctkh 6yaymefi pyccKofi JiHTepa- 
Typbi BbiHecyT, BbiTepnjiT, He norn6HyT ao HacTynneHHfl aynuinx BpeMeH, — 
3 to 6yaeT nyao. M Toraa npnaeTCH npH3HaTb, hto bccm, objnaHbi ohh TO/ibKo 
ca\in\i ce6e, h6o noMomb, BHHMaHHe, ynacTwe, hm 0Ka3biBaeMbie co ctopohm, 
coBepuieHHo HHHTO>KHbi. A Meway TeM, aenaiOT ohh He TO/ibKo pyccKoe aeno, 
ho h caMoe Ba>KHoe ceftnac H3 B03M0>KHbix aen. 3 to hmchho ohh, nopoio no- 
mth He BHaeBuine Pocchh, nopoio Majio o6pa30BaHHbie, Majio cBeaymne, Bee 
>Ke 6eperyT pyccKyio KyabTypy.... Ecjih 3MHrpauHH aacr 3anaxHyTb Moaoaoft 
cjiOBecHOCTH, OHa He BbinojiHHT rjiaBHoro h, MO>KeT 6biTb, eziHHCTBeHHoro 
CBoero Ha 3 HaHeHHH. Ho h b 3 tom cjiywae 6yayiUHfl hctophk c aio6oBbio h 
y/jHBJieHHeM npeKjioHHTca nepea noaBHroM Tex, o kom b roBopio: nepea Ta- 
aaHTaHBbiMH h 6e3aapHbiMH, nepea yMHbiMH h HeyMHbiMH oanHaKOBO, h6o b 
ao6pofi, b 6aarofi, b npexpacHofl Boae cBoefi ohh Bee paBHbi. 19 
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If in general the “budu§£ij istorik” tends to sympathise with 
Chodasevic, there are times when he must be on his guard against his 
moments of self-indulgent pessimism. As we have pointed out, for all 
his wisdom, ChodaseviC produced little poetry himself during the time 
of these articles. Furthermore his historicism often got the better of 
him, forcing him to make premature judgements of his contem¬ 
poraries. Such is the case with the last article we will consider, 
“Literatura v izgnanii”. Writing in 1933 Chodasevic is already to 
declare that the high point of emigre letters was around 1926-1927. 
While mostly arguing that there is no theoretical reason why a literature 
cannot exist and develop in exile, citing the Polish and Hebraic tradi¬ 
tions, Chodasevi5 is sceptical about the Russians. Like Gippius and 
Poplavskij he thinks that emigre literature is “nedostatocno emigrant- 
skaja”. This explains the reason for the lack of contact between the 
two generations, as the older is still clinging to its past it cannot provide 
any guidance for the younger which will turn increasingly to non- 
Russian literature for inspiration and models. Having tried to defend 
emigre literature against its critics, Chodasevic ends with a gloomy pre¬ 
diction, based on the declining numbers of publishing houses and jour¬ 
nals and the lack of interest among the emigres as a whole for serious 
literature: 

FloBnaHMOMy, 3MHrpaHTCKaa jnrrepaTypa, xaxoBa 6bi OHa hh 6buia, co bccmh 
ee aocTOHHCTBaMH h HenocraTKaMH, co CBoefi cHJioft TBopHTb OTaenbHbie Be¬ 
nin h c 6eccHJineM o6pa30BaTb hchto ue/iocTHoe, b kohchhom cneTe oxa3a- 
jiacb Bee >xe He no mieny 3MHrpaHTCKOfi Macce. Cyab6a pyccKHX nHcaTejiett — 
rw6HyTb. rH6ejib noncTeperaer hx h Ha TOfi 4y>x6HHe, me MewTanw ohh 
yxpbiTbCH ot rH6ejiH. 20 

Ironically, this particular theme of imminent “gibeP” is almost 
wholly absent from the work of Jurij Mandelstam, whose fate was the 
most disastrous of all the authors we have discussed. Born in Moscow 
in 1908, MandePstam emigrated with his family to Paris where he com¬ 
pleted his education, first at the Russian gymnasium then at the Sor- 
bonne. Well known for his erudition and familiarity with, aside from 
Russian, French, German and English literature, MandelStam con¬ 
tributed poetry and criticism to a number of emigre journals. A convert 
to Orthodoxy he attended the meetings of “Zelenaja lampa” and the 
Sunday salon of the Merezkovskijs, as well as participating in the pro- 
ChodaseviC “Perekrestok” group. Replacing Chodasevic as literary 
critic for Vozrozdenie in 1939 MandelStam remained in Paris after the 
occupation. In 1942 he was arrested by the Gestapo for breaking the 
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curfew and was subsequently deported to Germany where he died in a 
concentration camp. 21 

Although certainly aware of the disintegration of the world around 
him, Mandelstam even to a higher degree than Chodasevic, appears to 
have been able to maintain a belief in the durability of human culture. 
It is this aspect of his work, as found in his critical essays and his book 
Iskateliy rather than his poetry, which we will examine. 22 

Perhaps because of his association with Chodasevic, Mandel’stam’s 
approach to literature is primarily historical, however, we soon find 
some major differences between them. While Chodasevic stresses the 
importance of the Russian classical heritage as received from Puskin, 
Mandelstam is more interested in the transmission of European ideas 
through history, combining literary scholarship with a personal 
religious philosophy. 

In one of the first essays for the Zurnal sodruzestva (published in 
Vyborg, then part of Finland) 23 MandelStam attempts to characterise 
the poetry of his generation. Written at the same time as ChodaseviC’s 
article “Literatura v izgnanii”, MandelStam’s “O novoj poezii” offers 
a different perspective on the same issues. Whereas Chodasevic allows 
himself to indulge in the spectacle of a decaying civilisation and the 
sacrifice of young poets at the hands of Philistine emigres, Mandelstam 
looks for signs of life where they can be found. In comparing 
Chodasevic with Mandel’stam we must not forget that severely as he 
criticised the Symbolists, Chodasevic still belonged to their world, and 
objectively as he might have tried to write about the past and the present 
he could only see the cultural efforts of the emigration as a pale reflec¬ 
tion of the Golden and Silver Ages. As a child of the emigration 
MandelStam suffers from no regrets for a lost world, nor does he judge 
his contemporaries by an unrealistic standard. For him the period of the 
Symbolists is not a personal memory but a historical movement now 
long finished. For MandelStam what is significant is not so much the 
quality of the poetry written by the younger generation, but that poetry 
should be written at all. Even so he maintains that they have been able 
to originate a new approach to poetry which derives from the experience 
of the catastrophe they have lived through: 

Ho oaHO aeao tot wnw apyrofi no3T, ero HHaHBHayaabHoe, 6oaee nan MeHee 
3HanHTeabHoe, tbophcctbo, a apyroe aeao HOBoe amio coBpeMeHHofi fio33hh. 
He pa3 MHe npHxoawaocb cabiinaTb — hto Bee co3aaBaeMoe b 3toH o6aacTH 
3aecb — ToabKO nepeneBbi craporo h HHaHBHayaabHbie pa3anHHH HHnero He 
MeHHioT. Ho, noBTOpHK), co6biTHH Hawaaa Bexa He Moran npofiTH aaa coBpe- 
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MeHHoro nenoBexa 6eccjiejiHO . A noaT b nepByio rojiOBy nojmeH 6biTb HenoBe- 
kom, HHane bch ero pa6oTa CBeaeTCH k BHeuiHeMy MacTepcTBy, b xohchhom 
cneTe CTOsmeMy HeMHoro. BHHMaTejibHO cjiezw 3a xHHraMH cthxob, Bbiuieji- 
11 IHMH 3a HeCKOJlbKO IlOCJieHHHX JieT...MO>KHO, MHe Ka>KeTCa, ynOBHTb CHMnTO- 
Mbi HMeHHO HOBofl no33HH, HOBoro BOcnpH»TH5i MHpa, ce6a, nponcmeziiiJHX Ka- 
TacTpo(J)-BOcnpHflTH«, o6mero, hccmotph Ha Bee KopeHHbie pa3JiHHHH, pany 
pyCCKHX 3MHrpaHTCKHX noaTOB. 24 

In the rest of the article MandelStam goes on to describe the leading 
features of this new poetry and new understanding of life, which is con¬ 
trasted with the experience of the older generation: 

3T0 BOCnpHHTHe nepe>KHTbIX HaMH C06bITHH c6jlH>KaeT HOBbIX n03T0B c hx He- 
nocpeacTBeHHbiMH npezuuecTBeHHHxaMH, cocTaBUBeT xax-6bi npeeMCTBeHHyio 
CB«3b Moxny aByMH noxojieHHHMH. Ho ec;iH zuih CTapiiinx coBpeMeHHHKOB xa- 
TacTpo(J)a npeacTaBaaeTCH HauBHraiomeHca, HenocTHvXHMofi, HenoHHTHOH — 
HbiHeuiHee noKoaeHHe ee y>xe nepe>KHao, BepHee, npoaojDxaeT nepea<HBaTb. 
XIjih Hero OHa — cyiuecrByioiiiafl peaabHOCTb, c xoTopofi H^ao CHHTaTbca xa>x- 
ayio MHHyTy h xoTopyio — hccmotph Ha Becb y>xac — Haao npHHHTb h nepe- 
>KHTb ao KOHua. B cBoeM naaeHHH coBpeMeHHbifi nenoBex nojnxeH aocTHHb 
aHa....M bot o6pyujHBmaBCH Ha Hac „apxTHHecxaH HOHb“ y>xe He npeacTaBaa- 
eTca noaTy, hh HeoaoaHMbiM, He3acjiy>xeHHbiM 6eacTBHeM, hh Bee yHHHTO>Ka- 
kuuhm h noTOMy >xeaaHHbiM 3a6BeHHeM. OHa BoenpHHHMaeTCH, xax TH>xe- 
abifi, ho Heo6xoaHMbifl ncxyc, xoTopbifi Haao npoflTH poaMBuieMycn Ha Harnett 
3eMae nejiOBexy...3TO OTHOiaeHne k >kh3hh, k CTpaaaHHBM h aa>xe k cMepTH, 
xax x HexoeMy cy>xaeHHOMy HaM onbuy h sBaaeTCH, no MoeMy, BTopott, y>xe 
BnoaHe opHrHHaiibHott wepTott coBpeMeHHOtt no33HH. OnbiT 3tot HaM caMbiM 
ewe He noHHTeH....Ho Mbi 3HaeM, hto OTxa3aTbca ot 3Toro nyTH HaM Heab3«, 
hto 3to — eaHHCTBeHHbifi nyTb. Bcaxoe >xeaaHHe n36erHyTb ero TpyaHocrett 
— hhhto HHoe, xax npocToe 3axpbiBaHHe raa3. Beab Huxaxoe BpeMeHHoe 06- 
aerneHHe, HHxaxoe cjiynattHoe pa3peineHHe Bee paBHO Hac He yaoBaeTBOpHT, He 
yHHHTO)xaT Toro, hto pa3 OTXpbiaocb HauiHM raa3aM.* 5 

In a later article Mandelstam also distinguishes between the younger 
generation and the middle (Chodasevi£, Georgij Ivanov, AdamoviC) but 
for the present we can see how deeply someone like MandelStam 
wanted to find meaning in the confusion of modern history. His belief 
in poetry and the pursuit of an underlying purpose distinguishes 
MandelStam from either Poplavskij or Adamovic, with their anti- 
cultural ethics, or Chodasevic with his preoccupation with formal 
decadence. If anything, MandelStamS position is closest to Gippius’, 
but we shall also see how similar it is to Anatolij StejgerS. In concluding 
this article MandelStam makes an observation in passing which will be 
the foundation of his book of historical etudes Iskateli. Commenting on 
the “vnutrennij krizis celoveceskogo soznanija” which is reflected in all 
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the poetry of the younger generation, MandelStam says that much as 
this crisis has been caused by the drastic changes in the external world, 
one can also say that perhaps it is this inner crisis itself which has 
brought about these upheavals. 26 

For MandelStam poetry is a constructive, creative force even when 
only recording emotions of protest. The superiority of a poet to his 
epoch and to his own fate is referred to in one of Mandelstam’s articles 
which quotes directly from Chodasevic. In “Sud’ba poeta” of 1935 
MandelStam reiterates the theme of “Krovavaja pi§Ca” the stoning of 
RussiaS poet-prophets by her people, however, where Chodasevic sees 
only the passive suffering of the poet, MandePstam discerns another 
element at play: 

Ho He TOJibKO b ohhom 3tom TpareaHH noaTa, h He TO/ibKo pyccKoro. He TOJib- 
ko BHeniHue ycaoBHH — ronoa, HHiueTa h/ih nyjifl npoTHBHHKa npHBozmnH no- 
3tob k rH6eHH. Ebiaa h, BepoHTHo, Bceraa 6yaer KaKaa-TO obpeneHHocTb b hhx 
caMHX, o6peHeHHOCTb co3HaTe/ibHaa h, Ka k 6bi, 3apaHee hmh npHHHTaa. 27 

It is precisely this understanding of the “tragiCeskaja susCnost’ poezii” 
which MandelStam finds lacking in the work of the middle generation. 
In his review of the anthology of emigre poetry Jakor' (1936, compiled 
by AdamoviC and M.L. Kantor) MandelStam, after paying respectful 
tribute to the senior poets such as BaPmont, Bunin, Gippius and 
Vjaceslav Ivanov, has this to say about the middle generation poets: 

HTO-TO...CO BCeMH HHMH CJiyHHJIOCb, CTpHCJlOCb, B Ka>KJ10M H3 HHX KpoeTCH Ka- 
xaa-TO nopowHOCTb, HebjiaronojiyHHocTb, m.6. aa>Ke h TpareawH. 3to hx ot- 
Hiozib He yMeHbmaeT, ho, co3HaeMca, hto He Ta TparHHHOCTb, KOTopaa B03Be- 
nHHHBaer. 21 

In discussing the work of Cvetaeva, Chodasevic, Georgij Ivanov and 
Adamovic, MandelStam begins to turn the tables; if the older genera¬ 
tion could voice its disappointment in the younger for not producing a 
Blok or an Annenskij then the younger could make the same objection 
about them. About Chodasevic he writes: “Poet podlinnyj, no nikak ne 
‘arion russkoj emigraciP. Ne budem Sutit*, eto nastojaSCaja tragedija. 
Ne potomu li Chodasevic (vremenno ili okonCatePno) perestal pisat’ i 
peCatat’ stichi.” 29 He turns his attention to Georgij Ivanov, whose 
poetry suffers for other reasons: 

HacTOflmaa no 33 HJi co bccmh ee BO/nue6cTBOM. Ho h llBanoB OTpaBjieH: 
cjihuikom caanKH HHoraa ero 3ByKH, HTo6bi craTb ao xonua TparHnecKHMH. 
Mo>KeT 6biTb, HeMHoroe OTaejiaeT MBaHOBa ot „apHOHa“, ho nperpaaa He- 
npeoaoaHMa. Harne Bpe\iB npome, >xecTHe, crpauiHee. Y MBaHOBa h cTpaui- 
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Hoe craHOBHTca cjia^KHM, cjiHiiiKOM cnaiiKHM. CaM HBaHOB cKa3a^ lcax-TO npo 
ce6«: „Hac;ieaHe neKaneHCTBa“. YBbi — oh npaB, a aeKaaeHCTBO He coBpeMeH- 
ho, na h b BenHOM njiaHe — He npenen. 30 

Finally, Adamovic’s poems are described as “ne napisany, a tol’ko 
zadumany”, to this MandePStam adds: “Dekadenstvo bol’Se, cem u 
Ivanova no net preobrazajuscej muzyki. Adamovic — dekadent 
rassuditel’nyj.” 

For all his criticism of these poets, MandePStam is not less demanding 
of his own contemporaries, however, considering the circumstances in 
which they have lived he is proud of their successes. His highest praise 
is reserved for Stejger and Poplavskij, despite their obvious differences: 

Eme HecKOJibKO jieT TOMy Ha3aa hmh AHaTOJiHa UlTefirepa 6biJio cobccm HeH3- 
BecTHO, m.6. h cefinac ero He Bee 3HaK»T, a Moxny TeM cpeaw 3apy6e>KHbix no- 
3TOB OH OaHH H3 CaMbIX 3HaHHTeJlbHbIX, y Hero cboh ro/ioc, H CBOH OnbIT. A 
c onbiTOM TOJibKO h HaHHHaerca no33HB... IloKOHHbifl Bopwc FIonJiaBCKHH 6bIJI 
no3TOM HHCTOfi Boabi, Bee b HeM roBopwao He ToabKo o aHTepaTypHOM Heo6bi- 
waHHOM TaaaHTe (oh H3 3apy6e>KHbix no3TOB 6bia caMbiM oaapeHHbiM), ho h 
o HeaoBewecKon 3HaHHTeabHOCTH. 31 

Like most of his fellow emigre poets and critics MandePstam lived in 
anticipation of discovering a great talent who would become a worthy 
successor to the Russian tradition. While this did not prevent him from 
judging his contemporaries’ work with equanimity he obviously 
hankered after more brilliant eras of human civilisation. This inner 
restlessness, both spiritual and artistic, which can be considered 
characteristic of all the emigre writers, becomes the key, according to 
MandePStam, for understanding the geniuses of all periods. Recalling 
his previous statements that the upheavals of the twentieth century are 
possibly the result of an internal crisis in humanity and also that poets 
are as much creators as victims of their fates, we are not surprised that 
MandePStam should have written his article on Pascal and his book 
Iskateli even in such years as 1937 and 1938. Much as his studies owe 
something both to Chodasevifc’s historicism and to the popular Russian 
tradition of “Bogoiskatel’stvo”, MandePStam’s freedom of method 
and catholicity of interest take him beyond the reach of either of these 
influences. In “Perefcityvaja Paskalja” (1937) Mandel’Stam reflects on 
the duality of Pascal’s Pensees ; their ability to burn as well as to heal: 

FlacKajib He mojkct 6biTb „HacTOJibHoft KHHrofi“. HacTOJibHaa KHHra — 3to 
„cnoKoftHbie“ (JjH.iococJjbi (3nHKTeT, KOToporo Tax hthji caM flacKajib, Mapx 
ABpejiHfi). 3to TaioKe no3Tbi, xoth 6bi h caMbie CTpauiHbie, caMbie TpeBO*- 
Hbie... C no3TaMH mo>kho >KHTb nocTOHHHO — TaxoBa TaHHCTBeHHaa npnpona 
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no33HH. Ho KaK aep)KaTb Ha CTOJie, aojibiue KaKoro to BpeMeHH, nacKajieBCKHe 
„MbicjiH“? Ohh npo>KryT h ctoji h nenoBeKa — He KaK oroHb, a cKopee KaK 
KHCJiOTa, iieflCTByioiuaa MezmeHHO, ho coBepuieHHO HeoTBpaTHMO. 32 

For MandelStam the strength of the Pensees lies in their fragmentary 
lyricism, in their lack of a rational, cerebral philosophy. The paradox¬ 
ical effect of Pascal on his readers Mandelstam attributes to Pascal’s 
own belief that while we appear to seek peace we in fact desire struggle: 
“‘...Iz dvuch protivopoloznych instinktov v duse rozdaetsja smutnoe 
soznanie, kotoroe zastavljaet nas stremit’sja k pokoju £erez 
volnenie.*” 33 

MandeIStam’s interest in the psychology of genius finds its fullest ex¬ 
pression, however, in Iskateli (1938). Here he has gathered together a 
wide variety of names from (chronologically) Dante to Rilke. Although 
he begins and ends with poets he also includes Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, along with Stendhal and Kleist. What unites all these figures 
is the fact that while they are regarded as disruptive influences on the 
ordinary course of human society, their ultimate contributon is always 
beneficial. With the exception of Napoleon, whom he discusses in rela¬ 
tion with Goethe and Beethoven, Mandelstam does not refer to 
political or martial leaders; his cult of greatness is of the spiritual order 
and has no place for the exercise of physical violence. Perhaps with the 
contemporary policies of Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia in regard 
to culture in mind, MandelStam remarks on the temptation of conven¬ 
tional societies to suppress the inspired: 

FIjiaTOH xoTen H3rHaTb no3TOB H3 cBoeft HneajibHofl pecny6nHKH. He cnenyeT 
jih h BnpHMb nocrynHTb TaK co bccmm „Me4TaTejiHMH, nynaKaMH h aBaHTiopw- 
craMn?“ Bo3mo)kho, hto TaKoe peuieHHe m npHHJuiH 6bi „3npaBOMbicjiHiUHe“, 
ecjiH 6bi He 3aMeTH;iH, hto 6e3 3 thx onacHbix HCKaTenefi He cyuiecTBOBana 6bi 
h Ta caMaa KyjibTypa, KOTopofl ohm no 3eMHOMy npenaHbi. He CTpaHHO /ih? 
HenoBeK B3pbiBaer (fryaaaMeHT, Ha kotopom ctoht 3/iaHHe, ho 3naHHe ctoht 
HM eHHO no Tex nop, noxa oh He npexpaTHT cBoefl pa3pyuiHTenbHoft pa6oTbi. 
Mjih to, hto KaweTca pa3pyujeHHeM, h ecrb nozuiHHHoe co>KHnaHHe, a Bee Ha- 
iiih nporpeccbi h crpoHTejibCTBa 6e3 3TOft noroHH 3a TeHbio npeBpamaeTca b 
6e3njionHbie nonbiTKH, KOHnajoiuHecH KpyuieHHeM? Hnnero He noaenaeiub: 
nOBHHHMOMy, yHHHTO)KHTb „MeHTaTeJiefi“ Mbl He MOWeM. 54 

While MandelStam states that his criteria are metaphysical, he also in¬ 
sists that individual minds must be allowed to carry out their particular 
line of enquiry: 

Kawiibift Miner ero no CBoeMy, naace He noMHH ero 3Byxa — h KawAbift no CBoe- 
My HaxonHT h He HaxonHT onHOBpeMeHHO. CBo6ona nojiHaa — h BMecre c tcm 
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OZIHH eilHHCTBeHHblfl B03M0>KHbIH BbIXOXl. B 3TOM — OCHOBHafl H HCH36e>KHafl 
TparHHHOCTb noHCKOB. HeM cBo6onHee, tcm ywacHee h panocTHee. napaaoxc? 
Mo)KeT 6biTb. Ho Ha 3thx nyTax HaiuH laxoHbi yace He neftcTBHTe;ibHbi, Bee 
npeTepneBaeT TaHHCTBeHHoe H3MeHeHHe. Flacxajib h 06 3tom noMHHJi, xorna 
nHCaJl B CBOHX „MbICJIflX“: „XpHCTHaHCTBO CTpaHHO“. ,S 

Although MandelStam does not include directly any Russian poets in 
this volume he does refer to Puskin and Lermontov as representatives 
of these aspirations in the foreword. For all his emphasis on European 
thinkers, Mandelstam hardly needs to mention Russians as his reading 
of all the others is already imbued with the ideals of Russian Sym¬ 
bolism. Writing on Rilke he says: 

Kax h BCHKHfi nozuiHHHbifi xyao>KHHK, PHJibice, Tax ynopHO pa6oTaBLUHfi Han 
CTHXOM...CMbICJI F1033HH BHneji He b MacTepcTBe. BojibLue, HeM xto hh6o, oh 
He OTaeJlHJl n033HIO OT >KH3HH — I1033HH 6bIJia H/151 Hero „3X3HCTeHUHaJIbHOfl < \ 
noao6HO TOMy, xax „3X3HCTeHUHanbHafl“ (J)H/ioco(t)H5i zma HexoTopbix MbicnH- 
Teaeft. He xony OTaejiBTb HcxyccTBo ot >kh3hh, — nwcaji oh. R 3Haio, hto 
bo BCBxoe BpeMH h npH nio6bix o6cTO«TeabCTBax y hhx ojiih h tot >xe 
CMbicn." Cthxh — cnoco6 „BonaoTHTb to. Hero erne HeT, ho hto aojiacHO 
6biTb“, oaHa H3 B03M0>KH0CTeH ayxoBHoro ocBo6o>xaeHHJ!. 36 

As we have had occasion to remark before, the two generations in 
Paris were more often than not in agreement, especially when facing a 
common enemy. In 1939, a year after the above was written, Gippius 
and Merezkovskij undertook the publication of a “svobodnyj sbornik” 
in the interest of arresting the increasing apathy and desperation 
amongst the intellectual emigres. 37 Offended as she had always been by 
the restrictions of the emigre press, Gippius wanted to give the younger 
generation the opportunity to write at liberty, in particular essays of 
length rejected by most other editors. From the table of contents alone 
we see that the pre-occupations of the older and younger generation, 
even at this late date, had not diverged from the ones they began with 
e.g. AdamoviC, “O samom vaznom”; Jurij Terapiano, “Zizn”’; Jurij 
Mandelstam, “O ljubvi”; Lidija Cervinskaja, “V poslednjuju 
minutu”; Vladimir Zlobin, “Celovek v nasi dni”, etc. Naturally, of 
course, the tone here is darker than it ever was, but there is also a certain 
defiance of fate and the events of political history. Gippius herself, who 
only wrote the introduction to this Literaturnyj smotr, expressed this at¬ 
titude more directly in one of her last articles before the outbreak of 
war, “S cholodnym vnimaniem ,> (Novaja Rossija , 12 June 1939). For 
Gippius there can be no discussion of politics without reference to ideas; 
political freedom derives only from an understanding of metaphysical 
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freedom. In the following we see how Gippius could draw on her ex¬ 
perience as both a convinced Symbolist as well as emigree: 

Poct „MeTa(J)H3HKH OTcyTCTBHfl" HanajicH yace aaBHO. JIioubm cobccm HawB- 
hwm. He MoryuiHM OTaenHTb cjioBa „MeTa(j)H3Hxa“ OTHero-TO cMyTHo- OTB/ie- 
neHHoro, napaaoKcajibHbiM noxaHcerca yrBepacaeHHe, hto bch peajibHaa th- 
)KecTb HauiHX aHefi, xpyr peajibHefiuiHX co6biTHfl, — Bee 3to, b rpoMaaHoft 
CTeneHH, HcxoaHT H3 6one3HH, 3apa3HBmefl HejiOBenecTBO, — MeTa(J)H3H4e- 
CKofl nycroTbi HBjuieTCfl ee cnedcmeueM. npocTO-3pHTejno, b noTOKe co6biTHH 
aKTHBHO He ynacTByioiueMy (a TaxoBO nono>xeHHe pyccxoft 3MHrpaiinn:, He 
TpyaHo b 3tom y6eaHTbCB.... 3# 

The essential idea of Symbolist poetics, that there is a correspondence 
between higher realities and words used in language becomes Gippius’ 
mode for criticising both the regimes of Hitler and Stalin, as well as all 
other political thinkers who work only one plane. What the distortion 
of PuSkin’s Russian was to Chodasevifc, the general perversion of 
language in the modern world was to Gippius; the source of countless 
evils: 

„MeTa<t)H3HKH OTcyTCTBHH", xax * roBopK), nenaeT cBoe aeno He3aMerH0 h ax- 
xypaTHO. OHa, npe>xae Bcero, BbieaaeT noHBTHe H3 ero o6ojiohxh — cjioBa. 
Bee c/ioBa Ha jihuo; ho ecjiH 3to /iHiiib nycTbie o6ojiohxh — noweMy He nrpaTb 
hmh, xax yroaHO? rioweMy noKb He Ha3biBaTb npaBaofl (h o6paTHo) mhpom 
— Bottny, noneMy cjiobo „HecTHOCTb“ HCxaionaeT 3aMbiuiaeHHe H3MeHbi? flo- 
weMy He 3BaTb pa6cTBO — cBoboaofl, Baacrb craaHHcxofl onpHHHHHbi — b 3 a- 
BHCHMOCTH MOMeHTa — XOMMyHH3MOM, HaH HapOaOBaaCTHCM, aeMOXpaTHefl? 
HeT HHxaxoH npHHHHbi: Beab hhxto 3a caoBa cboh He OTBewaer, — nepea xeM 
OTBeHaTb? 39 

Gippius* refusal to cease asking questions, her inherent idealism and her 
belief that the emigres could learn the importance of freedom, even if 
only in literary journals, never failed. That there was an enduring link 
between her first efforts as a Symbolist poet and her last outcries and 
that she was understood by her youngest contemporaries there can be 
no doubt. As Mandelstam says in his last review for the Zurnal 
sodruiestva : 

3MHrpaHTCxaa no33HH, c co6crBeHHbiMH TeMaMH, co cbohm, nyexaft. He apxHM 
CTHJieM, cyuxecTByeT h cocTaB/uieT 3bcho, coeaHHHioiuee 3noxy chmbojih3M3 c 
6yayuiHM. RBJieHHe ee TaxHM o6pa30M BnonHe onpaBaaHo h owenb BaacHoe. 40 
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PART THREE 


THE POETRY OF POPLAVSKIJ AND STEJGER 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

As research into the literature of the Russian emigration continues, it 
is only natural that attention will shift from the general aspects of the 
subject, such as the problems of bibliography and the location of mate¬ 
rial, to the specific: the analysis of the lives and works of individual 
writers. In the process, perhaps such concepts as the Paris School and 
Paris Note might be discarded as unnecessary hindrances to our 
reading of the works of a particular poet. As we have seen, several 
critics of the period have already assumed that, even if these concepts 
were in effect at one time, they were harmful to the poets in question 
and need not concern us as a way of approaching them from the pres¬ 
ent. Valid as such a purist attitude may be in principle, it can lead to 
as much misunderstanding of an author as an overly historical or social 
one. As the history of emigre literature has shown, only those writers 
such as Gippius, Chodasevic or Cvetaeva, who had established them¬ 
selves before the Revolution as highly individualistic poets, were able 
to continue working more or less independently in exile and have, 
perhaps as a result of this, received widespread interest and scholar¬ 
ship. In contrast, it has been virtually impossible to treat the poets of 
the younger generation in this manner; not only is their work of smaller 
quantity, but also many of them had their lives cut short just at they 
reached a certain level of maturity. To ignore the fact that they were 
almost entirely dependent on the Paris emigre world for their existence 
as writers, from the background of their work to the possibilities of 
being published, does not render them a favour, particularly as they 
considered themselves to be as “emigre** as their elders, and as having 
no other home than Paris. 

Having collected in parts One and Two some of the leading elements 
of the Paris School mentality, I shall try in this final part to demon¬ 
strate how they positively influenced the poetry of Poplavskij and 
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Stejger, and how the creation of the Paris Note was a natural result of 
the particular situation in which the younger emigre poets found them¬ 
selves. 
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CHAPTER I 


POPLAVSKIJ’S POETRY 

As a chronological reading of his criticism shows, Poplavskij appears 
to have turned in his later articles from his original openly provocative 
manner to more reasoned and sober lines of argument. The fundamen¬ 
tal paradoxes remain, but more of an effort is made to communicate 
with the reader. We have seen that he was even willing to abandon his 
favourite idea of the need to perish, replacing it with a call to stoicism 
and self-preservation. In a similar fashion many critics of Poplavskij’s 
poetry have argued that his second volume of poems, Sneznyj das, 
represents a major transition in his character and art from his first 
volume Flagi, although there is no agreement on the nature or the value 
of this transition. While two of Poplavskij’s contemporaries, Jurij 
Mandelstam (in 1936) and Nikolaj Tatiscev (in 1947), as well as Helene 
Menegaldo (in 1981) have considered that Sneznyj das is a work of 
greater maturity, showing also a mastery of form and technique, Simon 
Karlinsky has consistently (1967, 1973, 1980) viewed Sneznyj das as a 
decline from the daring Surrealism of Flagi, which he sees as a result not 
of any inner spiritual crisis, but as a surrender to the prevailing influ¬ 
ence of the Paris Note. Before we examine these opinions in detail and 
the way they relate to our understanding of Poplavskij and the concepts 
of the Paris School and Paris Note, we will look first at the background 
of Poplavskij’s career as a poet and then at these two volumes them¬ 
selves. 

Whatever distinction one might wish to make between Poplavskij’s 
work and that of his confreres in terms of style and world-view, the 
history of the publication of the various volumes of his poetry could not 
be more typical of the emigration as a whole. Not only did three of these 
volumes appear posthumously (Sneznyj das, 1936; V venke iz voska, 
1938; DirizabF neizvestnogo napravlenija, 1965), but the first, Flagi, 
was printed in Estonia without Poplavskij’s numerous corrections to the 
proofs. Though the Berkeley edition of 1980 has included the necessary 
corrections, Poplavskij’s distress at the time was great, as was the con¬ 
fusion of his readers and critics, many of whom were reading Poplavskij 
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for the first time. (Before 1931 a number of his poems had been pub¬ 
lished in Volja Rossii , Sovremennye zapiski , and the first volumes of 
Cisla.) Although Poplavskij did not live to see the publication of 
Sneznyj das, we know that the order in which the poems are arranged 
is his own and that he intended them for publication, advantages this 
volume has over the remaining two. 1 

Even though Flagi was his first collection of poetry we can regard it 
more as the culmination of an earlier stage of Poplavskij’s develop¬ 
ment, rather than as a portent of things to come. Poplavskij himself, 
who was twenty-eight when it was published, underlined its retrospec¬ 
tive character by arranging the poems chronologically from 1923 to 
1930, the year in which he, together with many of the other younger 
emigres, threw himself into the formation of Cisla. In this context the 
controversy around the apparently sudden change in Poplavskij’s work 
in the period 1931-1935 is considerably simplified: for both internal and 
external reasons Poplavskij could not, after Flagi , continue to write in 
the same way. 

What then are we to make of Flagi! In her thesis L 'univers imaginaire 
de Boris Poplavsky 2 , Helene Menegaldo adopts Poplavskij’s belief that 
a poet’s work is inseparable from his life and the rest of his personality. 
Working with a variety of material by Poplavskij such as his diary, 
poetry, novels and essays, (which are treated indiscriminately as ac¬ 
curate sources of information about him), Menegaldo tries to 
reconstruct, with the aid of theories by Baudelaire, Jung, Levi-Strauss, 
Breton and Bachelard, Poplavskij’s “univers imaginaire**. Successful as 
this method may be in bringing us closer to Poplavskij as a person and 
a thinker, it ultimately undermines the integrity of his artistic work and 
our ability to read his poems as individual creations. Undoubtedly 
Poplavskij believed at times that he was, to use Chodasevifc’s expres¬ 
sion, “vy§e iskusstva’*, but in the end we are still left with works of art, 
which will only survive if they are considered on their own merits, 
regardless of the role they might have played in Poplavskij’s private 
cosmology. Without abandoning entirely Menegaldo’s investigations in¬ 
to such subjects as the relation between Poplavskij’s use of drugs and 
his search for spiritual perfection, we will try to show what might still 
be gained by reading volumes like Flagi and then Sneinyj das not in 
terms of establishing the poet’s “mythe personnel’’ but in the context 
of the period and in the light of contemporary literary criticism. 

Poplavskij is often described as the first and last Russian Surrealist 
poet and Flagi as his most Surrealistic collection. As even the most cur- 
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sory reading shows, this applies only to the character of the imagery and 
the evocation of a dream-like world in which there is a total suspension 
of spatial relations and ordinary causality. As far as elements of form 
and technique are concerned, however, Flagi could not be more conven¬ 
tional and un-Surrealistic, belonging clearly to the standard Russian 
verse tradition; regular iambic and trochaic metres being grouped into 
quatrains with few exceptions. Although this conventionalism makes 
the poems easily readable it does not make them more comprehensible. 

Fortunately, within Flagi there are two groups of poems which seem 
to make some concession either to the reader’s “culture generate” or to 
our familiarity with the principal themes of Poplavskij’s criticism. In 
the first group, which we will not examine, are such poems as: “Don- 
Kichot”, “Arturu Rembo’’, “Gamlet”, “Detstvo Gamleta”, “Rozy 
Graalja” and “Homage a Pablo Picasso”. In the second are: “Lunnyj 
dirizabl’”, “Rukopis’, najdennaja v butylke”, “Zalost*”, “Zalost’ k 
Evrope”, “Rimskoe utro”, and “Stoicizm”. Naturally, as these poems 
have survived and were published by Poplavskij himself, we cannot ex¬ 
pect to find in them reflections of one of Poplavskij’s most severe posi¬ 
tions, the complete rejection of art in the name of ascetic mysticism or 
Christian altruism; otherwise they would not exist in the first place. In 
“Lunnyj dirizabl”*, however, we have a lyrical exposition of another 
of Poplavskij’s favourite themes, the delights of self-destruction: 

JlYHHblM ZlMPH)KABJlb 

R xony Te6a nory6HTb, 

JI xony norH6a»ouxHM 6biTb, 

O npeKpacHott rH6e/iH nyw 
Te6e paccKaacy b any. 

Ctpoht aHren flBopeu Ha /iyHe, 

XlHpH>Ka6jIb OTXOilHT bo CHe. 

3aneBaiOT KpecTbi bhhtob, 

OnaaaiOT jihctw ubctob. 

ChhhH 3Byx pacceKaeT 3<J)Hp, 
npH6jiH)KaeTCJi MepTBblfi MHp. 

OTKpbiBaeTCJi nyHHbifi nopT, 
ynbi6aeTC« lOHbift nepT. 

H orpoMHaa b tcmhotc 
KojioHHaaa cxoaht k Bone 
B chhhx chhhx jiyHbi ^ynax 
KojioHHanbi bo TbMe 3ByqaT. 
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B M3yMpynHoft hohhoB Boae 
Cimit npeicpacHbie jih ua aeB, 

A b tchh ro;iy6bix ko/iohh 
A peMJieT KaMeHHbifi AnojuioH. 

3auBeTaK)T b orHe caabi. 

3aMKH 6ejibie bcxoubt xax abiM, 

M CKB03b TeMHO CHHHH JieCOK, 
ilpKO TeMHbifl ropHT necoK. 

HaneBaiOT ubctw b caay. 
OyKHBaiOT CTBTyH nyill. 

M Kax 6a6o4KH H3 orHH 
AocTHraioT c/iOBa mchh. 

Bepb MHe, aHreji, jiyHa Bbicoxa, 
My 3 biKajibHbie o6^axa 
OnpyacaiOT ee, orHH 
TaM 3BynaT h chhiot hhh. 

Chhhh aHreji bjho6hjicji b BecHy. 
HepHblH CBeT otohuh ko CHy. 
npo35i6aHHe nojuo6H, 
norn6aHHe npnry6H. 

Thxo cmotpht wepen b okho. 

B 3TOft KOMHaTe COBCeM TeMHO, 
Tonbico MOJiwa Ha caMOM ziHe. 
TeHb tcpHBafl cnHT Ha CTeHe. 

1928 ( 0/iaeu , 42 - 43 ) 


In keeping with the “metalogical” principle of Surrealist poetry we do 
not have a development of the theme as such, but rather a series of 
images which are linked by the repetition of certain objects or qualifiers, 
and which relate to the general subject. Thus the various expressions: 
“otchodit vo sne” (6), “opadajut listy” (8), “priblizaetsja mertvyj 
mir” (10) repeat without reference to each other the same idea of the 
process and motion of destruction as stated in the first stanza. In this 
case, of course “destruction” is the wrong translation for this concep¬ 
tion of dying as a pleasant experience associated with sleep and dreams 
of a magic world. Only in the last line is the effect ruined by the image 
of the skull at the window looking in on what remains of the self after 
it has embarked on its lunar voyage. 
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Although we cannot possibly call Poplavskij’s poetry didactic, we 
know from a literary “enquete” which we discuss later, that Poplavskij 
did wish to convey a specific vision or experience through his poems. 
As we also know from his article “O misticeskoj atmosfere molodoj 
literatury v emigracii” Poplavskij associates visionary powers with 
those who are perishing and that whatever they have to say can only be 
contained in a letter “otpravlennoe po neizvestnomu napravleniju”. 
That the final message is “o prekrasnoj gibeli du§” we learn from the 
poem “Rukopis’, najdennaja v butylke”, which directly follows “Lun- 
nyj dirizabl’: 


Mbic Ao6pofi Haae>KHbi. Mbi c ao6poft Haaewaofi re6a noKHaaaw, 
Ho Mope qepHe.no, h KpacHbift 3aicaT xoaoaoB 
Ctohji Haa kopmoio, rue nacca>KHpKn pbiaaan, 

H npH3paK THTaHHKa Hac npoBoacaa cpean abaoB. 

B cyMpane axHya npoTJDKHbifi o6eaeHHbifi roHr. 

B 3aae opnecTp 3anea o jiio6bh HeB03BpaTH0fl. 

BcnbixHya Ha ManTe 6ay>KaaK>mHft 3/ibMOB oroHb. 
IlepeKpecTHaHCb MaTpocbi BHH3y TpoexpaTHO. 

Mbi norn6ajiH b TaHHCTBeHHbix io>KHbix Mopax, 

BoaHbi xaecTajiH, cMbiBaa uie3JioHrH h aoaKH. 

Mbi uejiOBajiHCb, nopa6ab onycicaaca bo Mpax. 

B TpioMe KpHnaji apecTaHT, coTpacaa KoaoaKH. 

C noaKOK) 3a 6opT, KpHBacb, Hcne3aa pyaeBoft, 

Xaonaan Bbicrpeabi, bhifh pBaaHCb Ha yaapbi 
Mbi uenoBajiHCb, h Haa TBoeft roaoBoft 
Tacaw paxeTbi, B3BHBaacb npexpacHO h aapoM. 

Mbi Ha nycTOM Kopa6ae ocraBaaHCb BaBoeM, 

Mbi norpy)KaaHCb, ho Mbi norpyacaaHCb b Beceabe. 

Po30BbiM yTpoM 6e36pe)KHbiH pacuBea BoaoeM, 

Mbi co cae3aMH BCTpenaaH CBoe HOBOceabe. 

CoaHue B30iuao Haa KypnaBoft TBoefi roaoBoft, 

Tbi npocbinaaacb h noineBeawaa pyxoio. 

B TpioMe, Hbipaa, a BcrpeTHaca c mcptboh Horofl. 

Mnabift MepTBeu, Mbi Heaeaio nuTaancb to6oio. 

Mnaaa, Mbi yMHpaeM, npHatMHCb ace ko MHe. 

He6o Hac ymeTaeT, Hac ayuiHT cHHaa TBepab. 

Mwaaa, Mbi npocbinaeMca, 3 to bo cHe. 

Mnaaa, 3 to He npaBaa. Mwaaa, 3 to CMepTb. 
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Thxo bocxoziht Ha uxeKH nocnenHHft pyMHHeu. 

HeBbipa 3 HMO CHaCTJIHBbIMH HyLLIH BepHyTCH KO CHa.M. 

PyxonHCb 3Ty b 6yTbiJiKe, npoaTH, HHocrpaHeu, 

H no3aBHjayfl c 6oraMH h 3Be3iiaMH HaM. 

( 0/iaeu , 44-45) 

Unlike “Lunnyj dirizabl’” this poem follows a fairly straight forward 
narrative structure and does not employ the usual Surrealist devices. 
The effect, however, is much the same, a Todeslied with a touch of the 
grotesque. Once again we are in a world of continuous motion even if 
it is towards disaster. This recalls our first piece of criticism by Poplav- 
skij, “Zametki o poezii”, where he states that poetry must partake of 
the dynamic “Dionysian” principle. 

In the poem “Zalost* k Evrope” the theme of imminent disaster is 
carried out on a large scale, recalling Poplavskij’s “political” article on 
the fate of Europe and Russia, “Sredi somnenij i o£evidnostej”: 

)KAJ!OCTb K EBPOI1E 

MapKy C/iOHUMy 

EBpona, EBpona, xax MeaaeHHO b Tpaype iohom 
OrpoMHbie (J)JiarH tboh pa3BeBaioTCH b B03ayxe jiyHHOM. 
Ee3HorHe moan CMeacb roBopaT npo BofiHy, 

A b napKe yaeHbift totobht cHapaa Ha jiyHy. 


A conHue orpoMHoe kjiohhtch b wenTOM TyMaHe, 
ZlaneKo aaaeico b npeaMecrwax ra3 3anbuiaji. 

EBpona, EBpona icopa6nb yTonaa b oxeaHe, 

A b 3ane opKecrp MO/iHTBy Ha Tpy6ax wrpaa. 

M Bee BcnoMHHajiH TpaMBaw, aepeBba h oceHb. 

M Bee onycnajiHCb rpycra b roay6yK) nyawHy. 

BaM CTpaujHo, cxa>KHTe? MHe crpauiHO Jib? He oaeHb! 
Beab a eBponeeu! CMeaaca bo (fepaxe MyacwHHa. 

Beab a aHraHaaHHH, MHe ababi no ra3eTaM maKOMbi. 
IlpHBbiK nonHHHaTbca, npowrpbiBaTb c ropabiM aeaoM, 
A b JloHaoHe He'/KHbie aean npwxoaaT k maxoMbiM. 

H po3bi b Mara3HHax BaHyT 3a ToacTbiM CTexaoM. 

A reHHft Ha 6auiHe MeaTaji npo rpaaymwe roabi. 
CTexjiaHHbie cHHHe inaHna BHaea Baaaw, 

Tae aHreabi aioaH Hocnancb Ha xpbiabax CBo6oabi, 
TpycTHTb yaeTaaH Ha conHiie c xoaoaHoft 3eMaw. 
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TaM cHOBa 3aKaTbi chhhh Hail xpbimaMH 6auieH, 
rae neaw BJiio6jieHHbie b He6o o BenHofi BecHe. 

M naaxaaH — aioaw Ha yTpo ot >KajiocrH crpauiHofi 
npomeimiHe roiibi yBHiieB caynafiHO bo CHe. 

IlycTbie 6yjibBapbi, riie ho>khhk ynaB h ycTaBiiiH 
FIpHaer non 3a6opoM b xoaoaHon oceHHefi hctomc. 

Tne yMepjiH mu aaa ce6a HHnero He acttxaaBiiiHCb 
BonbHbie pa6oHHe cjihiukom BbicoKoro aoMa, 

non 6enbiMH xaMHBMH b >kcjitom xoaoaHOM paccBeTe 
CnoKoftHbi KaK ronbi, xax TOHyuiHfi repuor bo (Jipaxe, 

Kax CTapbifi npo<J>eccop aeTHLUHfi b >xeae3H0ft paxeTe 
K y6HficTBeHHbiM 3Be3naM h thxo noiouiHfi bo Mpaxe. 

(< 0/iaeu , 70 - 71 ) 

In Flagi , however, the sense of urgency which we find in Poplavskij’s 
articles is wholly absent. In this case, even if Europe is running out of 
time it does so without any real drama taking place. For all their verbs 
of motion the poems of Flagi only offer us floating images where we 
never feel we truly depart or arrive. In the same way, although we are 
given titles for the majority of the poems whatever idea they contain 
repeats itself without development or direction. In many of the poems, 
such as “2alost’ k Evrope” this vagueness extends as far as the lyric self 
who seems to be dissolved into his own vision. Before presenting two 
of the most Surrealistic and enigmatic poems of Flagi, we look at an¬ 
other of those which has a relation to one of the essays. 

CTOHUM3M 

B Ten/ibift wac Haa noTeMHeBiiiHM mhpom, 

>KejiTOHOCbifi Mecjm poaHaca, 

M TOTHaC >xe BbICTHpaHHbifi C MblJlOM, 

Bapyr nonyBCTBOBaa: oceHb, can. 

Ue/ibift aeHb >xapa Tpy6wjia c 6amHH, 

BbiJi npeacMepTHbifi coh b raa3ax aioaeft. 

Tonbxo no3HHO yabi6Hyac« B.na>xHo 
TeMHoajibifi Bewep wapoaefi. 

noa 3eaeHbiM cyMpaxoM xauiTaHOB 
Bbicbixaa rpaHHT TeMHoaHaoBbiw, 

XoxoTaaw aeTH y (fcoHTaHa, 

PwcoBaaH MeaoM ropoa HOBbift. 
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Ytpom nTHUbi MbiJiHCb b aKBeayice, 

Cnan Ha rojibix aocicax HMnepaTop. 

M yace cpenb MpaMopa h CKyKH 
Ail nbiiuaji nojiyiieHHbiH c EBcJjpaTa. 

A Han 3aMKOM nozi cMepTejibHbiM hc6om, 

PacnpocTepuiH 30Ji0Tbie KpbiJiba, 
yjibi6ajiacb MepTBa« no6ezia 
M cojiaaT npeMaji noil cjioeM nbiJiw. 

Ebiiio nyuiHo. B HeyioTHOH 6aHe 
BopoBajiH Benin, hhihhx 6phjih. 

UleBeHH MeiiJiHTejibHo ry6aMH 
Mbi b BOiie o ccjjepax roBopHjiH. 

M o tom, Kax oTuuyMeB npexpacHO 
Mwp CrOpHT, O TOM, HTO B PHMe BCHep, 

Vi o wynHOft rH6ejiH HanpacHOH 
MyiipeuoB aeTefi uiHpoKonjieMHx. 

HacMexanHCb Moxpbie aTJieTbi, 

Pa3ropajiacb >KejiTaa jiyHa 
Ho XpHCTOC CKJlOHHBLllHfiCH Hail JleTOfi 
B OTna^eHbe crpauiHOM cjiyujan Hac. 

B Mope hohh pacnycKajiHCb 3Be3iibi, 

M HBeTbi cnacajiHCb ot *apbi, 

Ho ywe npocHyBuiHCb iujih Hail 6e3HHofi 
B BHtJjneeM HHiiyccKne uapH. 

H cjiyra y cmmiero FlHJiaTa 
Bony thxo b nauiy HamiBan, 

UeHTypHOH ne>KypHbifl hhcthji jiaTbi 
M Moch(|) XMypo xpecT CTpyran. 

1930 

( 0/iaeu , 26 - 27 ) 

It is poems like this which make us hesitate to label Poplavskij as a Sur¬ 
realist poet, for aside from the mildness with which he uses Surrealist 
devices, there is present in “Stoicizm” a religious sentiment wholly alien 
to the ideals of the French Surrealists. As we know from other sources 
if Poplavskij was at home in any world, it was in this period of transi¬ 
tion between classical and Christian culture when metaphysics were a 
universal preoccupation and the mystery religions were at their height. 
If in some of the essays and poems Poplavskij indulges in the fantasy 
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of personal and worldwide annihilation, then in others he interprets the 
surrounding catastrophe as the possible occasion for new revelations, 
the death wish giving way to a sense of excitement and anticipation. As 
part of his eschatology Poplavskij believed that art must be hermetic, 
as he says of the emigration in “Celovek i ego znakomye”: “...ibo zizn’ 
ee ne na sobranijach i ne v peredovych stat’jach, a tarn ze, gde i vsjakaja 
zizn’: v druzeskom krugu, v malo ponjatnoj ee polurukopisnoj 
literature...”. 

To summarise our impressions of Flagi: first of all we cannot help 
noticing the uninventiveness of the versification of this poetry, which 
relates to their entire construction. Rather than finding a tight “fugal” 
structure where there is a counterpoint between rhythm and metre and 
which we have come to associate with the best tradition of Russian 
poetry, and where each word is indispensable, we are left with an ac¬ 
cumulation of single lines which could multiply indefinitely. Even in 
those poems which have a guiding idea there is neither a point of depar¬ 
ture nor arrival. Secondly, as all the poems share the same kinds of 
images and adjectives, based mostly on unusual combinations of col¬ 
ours, there is a certain sense of interchangeability amongst the poems. 
The unity thus obtained in Flagi is based not on the relation of distinct 
parts to the whole, but on the seemingly arbitrary repetition of in¬ 
definite images, the predominant one being the association of sleeping, 
dying and dreaming. As a result of this concentration on visual effects, 
the worth of individual words and language as a whole is sacrificed and 
few lines can be remembered on their own. Eventually the strangeness 
of the world of Flagi defeats its purpose; if at first the reader is surprised 
or disturbed by its Surrrealism, he begins to lose interest as the same 
devices of epatage repeat themselves. The complete divorce from exter¬ 
nal reality and the lack of any real drama in the “events” which take 
place preclude the reader’s identification with the lyric hero who is 
himself barely present. Altogether the goal of Flagi does not consist in 
the transmission of specific feelings or emotions but in the effort to 
escape from the harsh outlines and concreteness of reality into a world 
of liquid colours and weightlessness. 

Before we consider the relation between Flagi and Sneznyj das two 
contemporary reviews of Flagi should be mentioned, one by T. StiPman 
and the other by Georgij Ivanov. The review by StiPman emphasises the 
dream-like aspect of Flagi without making any reference to Surrealism, 
thus the various images are judged strictly according to the logic of 
traditional metaphors. The reviewer, who is generally favourable 
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towards Poplavskij, cannot help commenting in this regard: “...popa- 
dajutsja u Poplavskogo obrazy gromozdkie i bessmyslennye, vrode 
‘ijul\ kak Faust na kentavre’; no razve mozno obvinjat* Celoveka v 
tom, £to emu snitsja bessmyslica?” 3 Stil’man also notes how, even 
though the poet refuses to live on this earth and turns to dreams as an 
alternative, the dreams themselves are often simply a more grotesque 
version of earthly life. The review mentions the near absence of the lyric 
hero and ends with the regret that the obviously rich talent of Poplavskij 
is not put to more serious uses: “Poezija Poplavskogo v nekotorom 
smysle luCSaja; no ona — ‘lu£$aja iz mjuzik-chol’nych trupp’ i greceskie 
tragedii ej ne k lieu.” 4 Although reference to Greek tragedy seems some¬ 
what inappropriate, it does remind us of the primary requirements of 
the Paris School, that poetry be more than colourful and musical, which 
is ironically what Poplavskij believed he was doing. 

In his review, which appeared in Cisla in 1931, Georgij Ivanov also 
omits any mention of Surrealism as an influence on Poplavskij. In fact 
he is inclined to disregard the imagery of Flagi altogether. Citing the 
numerous instances in which contemporary critics have been mistakenly 
overwhelmed by the novelty of a young poet’s work, Ivanov warns 
himself and the readers of Poplavskij not to be overly impressed by the 
external qualities of Flagi , which along with all poetical devices he con¬ 
siders unimportant: 

Ecjih H3 no3THHecKoro onbiTa nocneaHeft neTBepTH Bexa mo>kho cae/iaTb no- 
ne3Hbltt BbIBOA, TO BbIBOA 3TOT, KOHC4HO, TOT, 4TO BCe BHeUIHHe „AOCTH)Ke- 
hhh“ h „3aBoeBaHHH“ ecTb HeaenocTb h B3Aop, oco6chho b hsiiih ahh, xoraa 
no33Hfi noBHHVHCb npm<a3y: 

...OcraHbCH neHofi AcfrpoAHTa 

M C/IOBO B My3blKy BepHHCb 

CTpeMHTCfl, — II04TH AO CaMOyHH4TO>KeHM5l — CACAATb CBOJO Mera(J)H3H4e- 
CKyio cyTb KaK 6bi obpaTHO nponopuHOHaabHoft ee BonAomeHHio b pa3Mepax 
h o6pa3ax. 5 

In defending the view of the Paris School, Ivanov seeks for the real 
strength in Poplavskij’s poetry behind the flow of amorphous images 
and decides it lies in the evocation of the passage from the conscious to 
the unconscious, from life to death. He deliberately pays Poplavskij the 
compliment of comparison to Belyj and early Blok, but with the qualifi¬ 
cation that if we admire early Blok now it is only because we know how 
he developed after such poetry as “Stichi o Prekrasnoj Dame”. 
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As in Flagi the poems of Sneznyj das are arranged chronologically, 
from 1931 to 1935 as directed by Poplavskij himself. Here, however, the 
resemblance between the two volumes ends. Although a definitive 
assessment of the transition between them would have to include a point 
by point comparison, we only have to read a few poems of Sneznyj das 
to realise their general divergence from the poetry of Flagi. It is not a 
question of a change in Poplavskij’s motives for writing poetry, for we 
know that he never abandoned his belief that poetry must seek to con¬ 
vey an experience of mystical reality, but a change in the means of ex¬ 
pressing this experience. Once this is understood the apparently ar¬ 
bitrary decision of Poplavskij not to continue with surrealist techniques, 
as evinced by Snetnyj das, should come as no surprise, especially if, as 
we have reason to believe, he was also rethinking some of his earlier phi¬ 
losophy. Without entering into an analysis of Poplavskij’s spiritual life, 
which is certainly not within the aims of this work, we will still try to 
show how in Sneznyj das Poplavskij was able to fulfill his own require¬ 
ments for poetry as well as those of the ordinary reader. 

The two most notable features of Sneznyj das are the definite presence 
of the lyrical self and some form of external reality, usually a landscape. 
This more deliberate use of the lyric self and nature is never allowed to 
become merely representational or anecdotal, but serves rather, to sup¬ 
port and define an emotion or mood which, as ever, relate to a 
metaphysical position. Thus, in the first poem of Sneznyj das , which 
establishes a programme for the volume, while the self and nature are 
present in a way unthinkable in Flagi , their external attributes are kept 
to a minimum: 


CHer Hiier Haa roaofl acnaaHaaofi; 

Kan aepeBbHM xojiouho naniM, 

Mm aojDKHO 6biTb HHMero He Hano, 
To/ibKO 6bi 3acHyTb xoTejiocb hm. 

Cicopo Benep. ZIeHb npoiuea 6eccnenHO. 
TOBOpH/i; H3MyHHJlCJi; 3aMOJlK, 
)KeHUiHHa b OKHe pyxoio 6aeaH0fi 
JlaMny craBHT aceaTyio Ha croa. 

Hto ace Tbi, Ha yjiHue, He aoMa, 

He 3a KHHrofl, caa6bift neaoBeic? 
riOTlOH CTpaHHOft CHOKHOK) HCTOMOfi 
CMOTpHiub 6e3 KOHua Ha nepBbifi CHer. 
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Bee BOKpyr Te6e aaBHO 3HaxoMO. 

Tbi npOCTHJI, HO TbI He B CHJiaX >XHTb. 

Cxopo jih yace Tbi 6yneuib aoMa? 

Cxopo jih Tbi nepecTaHeiub 6biTb? 

Hexa6pb 1931 
(Snetny das, 9) 

In one way or another most of the poems of Sneinyj das take after this 
one, to the time of year and even to the time of day, entre chien et loup , 
whose traditional associations of disquiet and ambiguity seem to have 
suited Poplavskij particularly well. While some poems concentrate more 
on a characterisation of the lyric self, whether in the first person or 
second, others omit the lyric self entirely allowing the surrounding scene 
to express the mood of the poet. As an example of the first case is “V 
cas, kogda pisat’ glaza ustanut”: 

B wac, xoraa nncaTb rjia3a ycTaHyT 
H HHC KeM He/lb3H nOrOBOpHTb, 

TaM b caay Haa nepHbiMH xycraMH 
n03HH0 HOMbK) MJieMHblft nyTb TOPHT. 

I"lo 3 nHO, nojiHo. HwHero He Hano. 

Henero 3a cnacTbe ynpexaTb, 

Jlynuie b tcmhotc Haa wepHbiM caaoM 
Tax MoanaTb, CKpbiBaTbCB h CHBTb. 

TaM BHH3y, npHBblKUIHe K OTHaBHbK), 

JlioaH cnBT, ot cHacTbH h Tpyaa, 

ToabKO HHmHfl cayiuaeT MoawaHHe 
M naeT HeBeaoMo xyaa. 

OanHOKo Ha cKaMenxe b napxe 

CMOTPHT BBbICb, 3 aKOBaHHbIH 3HMOft, 

AyMaa, TaM croabKO 3Be3a, Tax apxo 
OcBemeH y>xacHbiA >xpe6Hft Mofi. 

Bapyr 3a6biBiuH rope Ha MrHOBeHbe, 

Ho omiTb Boxpyr roao, tcmho 
M, npoxaaB CBoe CTHXOTBopeHHe, 

Tbi 3axpoeuib MeaaeHHO oxho. 

1931 

(Sneinyj das , 53) 

We might note that this is one of the few cases in which Poplavskij por¬ 
trays himself as a poet; as we know this is consistent with his desire to 
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avoid as much as possible the usual trappings of literary life. Even here 
he reminds us how easily he passed judgement on his work. In the 
following poem the self is all but absorbed by the landscape, only being 
implied by the infinitive constructions in the third stanza: 


Benep 6 jicctht Han 3eM/ieio, 
ZIo)Kab npeicpaTHjiCH Ha BpeMB, 
CojiHue CMeHHjiocb jiyHOio, 
JleTa HCTaajio 6peMa. 

HH3Koe cojiHue caaHTca 
Cepoe He6o b ome; 

BbiCTpbie, wepHbie nTHUbi 
Hochtch craefi b okhc. 

Tax 6bi xacaTbCH, Kpy>KHTbCH, 

B 6e3AHy crpeMrnaB 3 ar/iHHyTb, 
Ho Ha 3eM/ie He y>KHTbCH, 

B cepoe He6o cxojib3HyTb. 

Oa6pHKa racHeT bwcoko, 

^pKHe, 3HMHHe Z1HH. 

K/IOHHTCfl HH3KO OCOKa 
K 6ery xonoaHofl BOJiHbi. 

HepHbie, 6bicrrpbie Bonbi 
Hm 6bi 3acHyTb noao nbaoM. 
CyMpanHbifl npa 3 nHHK cBo6oabi 
JlacroHKH b cepaue nycroM. 

1931 

(Snetnyj das, 15 ) 


Although we might regret the loss in Sneinyj das of the fluidity and col¬ 
ourfulness of Flagi we can see that the introduction of physical reality 
provides these poems with a unity and a structure lacking in the earlier 
volume. While the identification of a certain mood with a definite time 
and place might restrict the number of possible images and the use of 
“metalogic ,, as allowed by Surrealism, we are assured in the end of ob¬ 
taining a distinct impression of at least one of the poet’s emotions. This 
return to conventional lyric poetry is accompanied by an influence from 
Russian sources; Lermontov and Tjutfcev being heard particularly clear¬ 
ly in this poem: 
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PaHHHH Benep 6jicctht Han noporott. 
npocBerneno h no>xnb nepecran, 

Ejie BHUHMbifi Mecjm aByporHft 
Han 6ohothok) pemcoio BCTaji. 

HenpHBeTJiHBa naiua cnnouiHaa. 

Tne-TO crpejiOHHHK TpoHyn CBHpenb. 
OcbinaeT BopoHa HOHHaa 
C o6neraiomHx xnenoB xanenb. 

CjibiuieH jiafi OT/iajieHHbiH co6axH, 
y bopot b TeMHOTe ronoca. 

Bee ncrrepflHO rne-TO bo Mpaxe, 

Bee b OBpare jiHiiiHJiocb jiwua. 

Honb. Be3noHHa« HOHb Han nycrbiHefi, 
HcnojiHHOB cBepxaiomHx MaTb, 

B THUJHHe, Tbi He njianeuib Han hhmh, 
He ycraHeiiib hx 6jiecKy BHeMaTb. 

Eyny b apxoM chhhhh hohh 
Taioxe xononHO apox Han bccm. 

Ecnn a Ha 3eMne onwHone 
AanbHbix 3Be3n, ecnw Tax >xe a HeM 

Bbinbio cepnneM npo3paaHyK) TBepnocTb 
06Ha>xeHHbix, 6eccrpauiHbix paBHHH, 
06peneHHyio, HHCTyio ropnoerb 
Tex, xto b Bore ocTanwcb onHH. 

1931-1934 

(Snetnyj 6as , 33-34) 


The mythical image of a nocturnal destructive being will return at the 
close not only of the whole volume but also of the cycle “Nad solnecno- 
ju muzykoj vody”, which is rather surprising as these poems are 
generally based on images of light and well-being. Different as the emo¬ 
tions of this part may be, the structure of the poems is identical to that 
of the first part. Once again the opening poem defines the tone of the 
cycle: 


He roBOpH MHe o MonnaHbH cHera. 

nonro cnan h He 6bin MononbiM, 

H Bnpyr OHHynca 3necb, xorna c pa36era 
OcTaHOBHnca noe3n y Bonw. 
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CMepTb my6oKa, ho rny6>xe BocxpeceHbe 
FIp03paHHbIX JIHCTbeB H TOpHHHX TP&B. 
ft noHHJi Bzipyr, hto mohcct 6biTb BeceHHHft, 
flpeKpacHbifl mhp h paaocTeH h npaB. 

M Bee, o neM Mbi roBopHJiH b none, 

Ha MOKpbifl xjie6 noBaneHHbift mana, 

Bee 6buio rzie-TO Ha rpaHHue 6ojih 
H cnacTba aojiroacnaHHoro hohchh. 

Eme b ropax, TyMaHHoft nojiocoK) 

Tpo3a CKpbiBaeT He6o 3a co6oft, 

Ho paaoM 3a necanHoio kocojo, 

Y)K apKO COJIHUe BCTpeTHJlOCb c BOHOH. 

MrHOBeHHO 0T03BaBUJHCb CHaCTbeM HOBbIM, 

3a6biB o tom, neM MynHJia 3HMa, 

OHa AOBOJibHa rojiy6oft o6hoboA, 

JXo xpaa He6a rpe6HHMH inyMJi. 

Chhct >KH3Hb, OHa 6jiH3Ka k Harpaae, 

CBOft 3HMHHft Tpyn HCnO/lHHBlUH JIK>6 h, 

H Bee Boxpyr oaHa h Ta >xe panoerb, 

Hto cjiyuiaeT bo bccm h >xner ce6ji, 

C jieHHBoio yjibi6xofl MOjmajiHBoft, 

B xycrax, rae riTHUbi roBopjiT c To6oft, 

HHTaa Tax, Tbi xaaceiubCH cnacT/iHBoft, 

H paaocrbio TBoeft 6jicctht npw6oft. 

M B Heft 6pOflHHHM xa>xeTCJi UBCTKOM 
MopO)KeHllXHK non 30HTHK0M JIHHHJIbIM, 

H napycHHK 3a hh3khm MaaxoM 
Yxouht, yMeHbiuaacb b He6e tbjiom. 

1932 

(Sneznyj das, 77-78) 

As in the previous poem nature is depicted in both topographical detail, 
creating a “historic” background of reality, and in symbolic terms ac¬ 
cording to the conventions of the pathetic fallacy. It is these poems, in 
particular, with their emphasis on a human love that tempt one to make 
a connection between the poet’s biography and his artistic evolution. 
Convenient as this may be, it is far too simplistic. As we have seen, 
Poplavskij was perfectly capable of expressing his most introverted sen¬ 
timents in a similar fashion; the increased role that nature plays in his 
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poetry can tell us something definite only about a change in his attitude 
towards art, not to life. As final evidence of the underlying aesthetic of 
Sneinyj £as we can compare one of his most “optimistic” poems, which 
gives its first line as a title to the cycle, with the last one, the most 
fatalistic of the whole volume. While the appearance of the landscape 
in the second is more symbolical than identifiable, recalling again the 
elemental landscapes of Tjutcev (e.g. his poems “O cem ty voes\ vetr 
nocnoj”, 1836, and “Smotri, kak na recnom prostore”, 1850) the 
figure of the poet is just as vivid and concrete as in the first. 


Haa cojiHeHHOio My3biKofi Boabi, 

TaM, rue c ropbi copBaaca 6eper b Mope 
LfBeryT jieca h TaeT 6eabift abiM 
BeceHHHx Tyn Ha yTpeHHeM a03ope. 

>1 cHOBa Bcrraa aymofi H3 3hmhch TbMbi 
M 3aecb b ropax 3a cepoio araBOH, 
KoTopbift pa3 MHe 3aecb pacicpbiacH mhp 
MyHHTeabHOfl h coaHenHoft 3a6aB0tt. 

B MoanaHbH Ha opaHxceByio 3eMaio 
TeweT CMoaa. HyTb cabiiiiHbifi uiyM Baaaw 
HanoMHHaeT MHe, hto Mope BHeMaeT 
HecneuiHO noxpbiBaji Kpaft 3eMaH. 

MoawHT BecHa. Bee bcho MHe 6e3 caoBa, 
Kax 6oabHo MHe, KaK MHe aerico abimaTb. 
ft CHOBa 3aecb. MHe b MHpe 6oabHo CHOBa, 
ft HHneMy He b ewaax noMemaTb. 

IIIyMHT npH6oft Ha Teaerpa<t>Hofi ceTH 
W neHa 6beT, Ha yawuy enema, 

M aHBHo Moaoa nepB03aaHHbift BeTep — 
He noMHHT hh o neM ero ayma. 

rioKpbiaocb He6o TeMHoft chhcboio, 
Kay6acb, Ha coaHue o6aaxo Hamao 
M, oxpy)Kacb noaocKofl orHeBoio, 
CKoab3Hyao nponb b He6ecHoe CTeicao. 

B Heo6*bBCHHMOM 30aOTOM aBHXCeHbH, 

C cMHpeHbeM aHBHbiM nopynacb cyab6e, 
Ce6a He BHaa b aerxoM OTpax<eHbH, 

B yHHHHxeHHH, He naawa o ce6e. 
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Jloacycb Ha Teruibifi BepecK, 3a6biBa$i 
O tom, KaK noaro Myamica, jno6a. 

Tjia3a, Ha cojiHue rpeacb, 3aicpbiBaio 
M CHOBa HaBcerna jho6jho Te6a. 

1934 

(Sneznyj das , 89-90) 

MaTb 6e3 Kpaa: „6biTb hjih He 6biTb“, 
Moacer 6biTb noc/iyiuaTb rojioc HeacHbifi 
IloracHT /iyHH h Bee 3a6biTb, 

B03BpaTHTb HM CyMpaK H04H CHOKHOfi. 

MaTb cBHTaa, BewHaa cyab6a. 

M^enHbifl nyTb enBa 6 jicctht. Bee iuiHTca. 
rae-TO b 6e3HHe wepHaa Tpy6a 
CTpauiHoro cyna He uieBejiHTca. 

Thxo iibiiuyT 3Be3jiHbie xopbi. 

OTBewaeT MaTb 6o;ibHOMy cbiHy: 

H — jno6oBb, co3naBiuaa Mupbi, 

A BceMy crpanaHHio npHHHHa. 

CocTpaaaHbe — rH6ejib Bcex cymecTB. 

— acecTOKOCTb. X — HeMaa )Kajiocrb. 

— npenBeHHbifl cyMpax Bcex ecTecTB, 
Bcex 6oroB CBaiueHHaa ycTajiocTb. 

CnH, uapw. X — pox jik>6bh 3eMHOft, 

>1 — nOHHH CBBIlieHHblX nOBTOpeHHrt, 

X — B/ia/iH non HH3KOW ayHoft 
Toaoc BOnpOlUaWIUHft B COMHeHbH. 

O, report, jicth CBaTbiM nyTeM, 

Mhhct nac, Tbi pox 6oroB y3Haeiiib. 

>1 >xe c nepBbiM yTpeHHHM JiyaeM 
B KOMHaTe npocHycb, mto Tbi He 3Haeuib. 

Ynbi6Hycb. Pyxofl TeTpaub otxpok), 
BcnOMHK) COH CBBTOfl XOTB 6 HeMHoro 
H cnoKortHO, rp«3HOK> pyxoio 
Hannuiy, hto a npomaio Bora. 

Coh o caacTbH. Ta3 b nbi/iH 6yjibBapa, 
3anax jiHCTbeB, rojioca apy3efl. 

3to Bee, mto BCTaHeT ot noacapa 
CoaHeHHOfl cynb6bi. CMHpwcb, HHwefl. 

1935 

{Snetnyj das , 105-106) 
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Before returning to some more of Poplavskij’s own criticism for con¬ 
firmation of our belief that the transition from the Surrealism of Flagi 
to the naturalistic lyricism of Snetnyj das was both conscious and ar¬ 
tistically motivated, we will examine various opinions by others on this 
question. 

In his review of Sneznyj das (1936) Jurij Mandel’stam, as did all who 
knew Poplavskij personally, finds it difficult to dissociate the memory 
of the recently deceased poet from his work, considering him to be one 
of the most talented and original poets of the emigration. This does not 
prevent him, however, from pointing out the weakness of Flagi in com¬ 
parison with Sneznyj das : 

M Bee TaKH „OjiarH“ MHe He Ka3ajiHCb oKOHnaTejibHofi yaanefi. EojibiuHHCTBO 
CTHxoTBopeHHft 6buiH Kan to pa3>KH>KHeHbi, HanonHeHbi CTpowKaMH iiph6;ih- 
3HTeJlbHbIMH H HaCTO OHH TO H COCTaBJlflJlH nOHTH BCe CTHXOTBOpeHHe, TepflB- 
mee cboio (fropMy h cboio BHyrpeHHioio ueHHOCTb. 6 

As did Georgij Ivanov and T. Stil’man in their reviews, Mandelstam 
makes no reference to Surrealism, interpreting the change in imagery as 
a result of some inner crisis on the part of the poet. For MandelStam 
the two most notable aspects of Sneznyj das , which he considers as alter¬ 
ing Poplavskij’s style, are a certain sense of humility and an interest in 
life and natural phenomena: 

IlonjiaBCKHft BHyrpeHHe pe3KO H3MeHHJiai h ecjin He no3THwecKH to ayxoBHo 
h nyuieBHO cHJibHO co3pea h yrjiy6Hjicfl. HecMOTpa Ha noBepxHOCTHoe cxon- 
CTBO CO CBOHMH CTapbIMH CTHX3MH, OH TOBOpHT B „CHOKHOM Hace“ COBCeM 
apyrHM tohom — 6ojiee cocpeaoTOMHbiM, 6ojiee Tpe3BbiM, co3HaTenbHbiM h 
rnaBHoe — 6onee cMHpeHHbiM.... Zina IlonjiaBCKoro Bocxpecna 3eMHaa 
>KH3Hb... Bocxpecjia npHpona. Oh yBHaeji He ycnoBHo aeKopaTHBHbifl nefl3a>K 
ero npe>KHnx cthxob, a acHBOft jiecHott hjih npHMopcKHfl. 7 

Altogether, MandelStam concludes, Poplavskij was on the eve of a 
complete conversion from his earlier decadence at the time of his death, 
to which Snetnyj das testifies. 

Ten years after this review Nikolaj TatiSCev, one of Poplavskij’s 
closest friends and keeper of his archive, wrote an article which tries to 
explain Poplavskij’s creative evolution. Rather than opposing Sneznyj 
das to Flagi, as sharply as we have done, TatiSCev sees the second as 
gradual development from the first and in several statements includes 
them both. Again the term Surrealism is not applied to Flagi and only 
appears at the end of the article when he points out that unlike the Sur¬ 
realists Poplavskij did not publish any pieces of automatic writing, 
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apparently taking years to re-write certain poems. (The dating of several 
poems in both volumes confirms this.) According to Tatisfcev, Poplav- 
skij’s method consisted in alowing images and words to arise spon¬ 
taneously which would then be carefully arranged to produce the poem 
as a whole. In this account, however, TatiSfcev does not make a distinc¬ 
tion between those images which arise from within the imagination and 
those which are clearly suggested from without. Thus, in discussing the 
title Sneznyj cas y TatisCev mentions how excited Poplavskij would 
become at the sight of snow falling and how snow forms the central ele¬ 
ment of this volume, without commenting on the fact that the reality 
of the natural phenomena in Sneznyj das mark a complete break with 
the invented world of Flagi. Like Mandelstam, Tati§£ev considers the 
restraint and serenity of Sneznyj das to be the outcome of some inner 
struggle leading, however, not to a new creative period but possibly to 
a renouncement of poetry: 


Tax 3anyTaHHOCTb chob npoacHfleTCfl, 3aranKa HHaHBHayajibHoro cymecrBO- 
BaHHH craHOBHTCH Bee 6ojiee acHoft. rio3T noaxoaHT k TOMy npeaejiy, me 
3CTeTHxa 3aMeHfleTCH 3thkoA, cjiy)KeHHe xpacoTe — >xajiocTb»o k jikxhhm, h 
me Haao npexpaTHTb nncaTb cthxh. riopa cobccm 0TKa3aTbca ot no33HM, aa, 
h 3tot aap Haao npeoaoaeTb....My3biKa npeoaoaeHa. IlocaeaHHe cthxh c>xa- 
Tbi, o6Ha>KeHbi, roabi, 6e3 aeicopauHft, caoBecHbix h HHbix. Bee, hto 6biao hm 
CToabKo pa3 MyaHTeabHO o6ayMaHO, bjbcliicho Ha BHyTpeHHHX Becax, Tbicany 
pa3 Ha pa3Hbie aaabi noBTopeHO, Bee caMoe annHoe, TafiHoe, cKpbiToe, Bapyr 
craao o6iuhm: poanaca HOBbift, BnoaHe HHaHBHayaabHbit) 3Byx. Yray6aaacb 
b noayneHHbie aapoM, ho eae yaoBHMbie aeraan, oh aornea ao KOHua h b Myne- 
hhhx poana cboio no3THHecKy»o aHMHocTb. 1 


If the first reviews and criticism of Poplavskij err by their lack of 
distance and inability to consider such points as the influence of Sur¬ 
realism on Poplavskij, Simon Karlinsky’s various articles and introduc¬ 
tions to his work tend to overstate Poplavskij’s Surrealism and his debt 
to French literature. Rather than considering Poplavskij as a member 
of the Paris School, Karlinsky stresses his isolation in Paris. In his arti¬ 
cle of 1967 “Surrealism in Twentieth-Century Russian Poetry: Churilin, 
Zabolotskii, Poplavskii”, Karlinskij tries to place Poplavskij, almost 
exclusively of any other influence, in the context of European Sur¬ 
realism and its relation to such Russian groups as the Futurists, who 
were most open to it. Although he admits that Poplavskij and 
Zabolockij probably did not know of each other’s work and derive their 
Surrealism from different sources, Poplavskij from the French, Zabo- 
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lockij from Chlebnikov, he draws parallels between their two careers 
particularly in terms of their abandonment of Surrealism: 

Both poets chose to give up their surrealistic imagery in the early 1930’s— 
Poplavskii out of deference to the Parisian school of fashionable existential 
angoisse that became dominant in the emigre literature at that time. His two later 
collections, Snezhrtyi chas (1936) and V venke iz voska (Paris, 1938), attest to his 
genuine mystical experience and were praised for that reason by his literary 
associates. As poetry these books are often amorphous and at times simply dull... 
Around 1934 we see both Zabolotskii and Poplavskii almost willingly trying to 
give up the most distinctive and personal features of their poetic personalities 
(trying unsuccessfully—but the similarity of ideological pressures so similarly ex¬ 
ercised in such diverse environments is noteworthy). Two years after Poplavskii’s 
senseless and tragic death Zabolotskii’s ordeal by labor camps began. 9 

Karlinsky repeats his uncritical praise of Poplavskij’s Surrealism as well 
as his facile comparison of the exigencies of Soviet and emigre literary 
life in the 1930’s in his essay “In search of Poplavsky” (1977) and in his 
introduction to the Berkeley edition of Poplavskij’s poetry (1980). Again 
we are told that, “...Boris Poplavsky was in a sense a very fine French 
poet who belongs to Russian literature mainly because he wrote in Rus¬ 
sian” (1977)'° and that, “Except for the fact that he wrote in Russian, 
he would quite naturally take his place in the succession of poetes 
maudits...”(1980) n In these two pieces, however, Karlinsky does make 
mention of those two aspects of Poplavskij, his early career as an art stu¬ 
dent and his life long interest in painting, and his preoccupation with 
religious philosophy and mysticism, which will allow us to question both 
the validity of his considering Poplavskij as a “French” or Surrealist 
poet and his assumption that the poetry of SneZnyj das was a surrender 
to the dictates of the emigre cultural establishment. 

Like Karlinsky Helene Menegaldo in her thesis L’univers imaginaire 
de Boris Poplavsky (1981) tries to discuss Poplavskij’s work indepen¬ 
dently of the Paris context and in relation to French Surrealism. She is 
on the whole more cautious both in terms of assessing the role of Surreal¬ 
ism in his poetry and the importance of Surrealism in general. As far as 
Menegaldo is concerned, Poplavskij only selected those aspects of Sur¬ 
realism which appealed to his search for new ways of expressing his inner 
experiences and visions, ignoring almost entirely the specific ideology of 
the Surrealist movement with its interest in psychoanalysis, radical 
politics and rejection of mysticism and any form of traditional religion. 
After quoting two of Poplavskij’s pieces of automatic writing whose 
technique would seem to conform with that of the Surrealists she says: 
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Ces deux textes nous permettent d’imaginer ce qu’aurait pu etre un Poplavsky 
surrealiste, pleinement integre au mouvement poetique fran<?ais de son epoque. 
Mais ceci demeure une vue de Pesprit car, si Poplavsky emprunte aux surr£alis- 
tes leur methode d’investigation de Pinconscient, il est en disaccord avec eux sur 
un point essentiel: le mystere qu’il recherche est transcendant, alors que pour 
Breton et ses amis, le mystere est immanent et git au coeur de chaque objet. 
Ainsi Poplavsky, sans doute a cause de son appartenance au neo-symbolisme 
russe, reste-t-il un temoin a la charniere de deux epoques: il est un symboliste 
fourvoye dans Pexperience surrealiste. 12 

In general Menegaldo agrees with TatisCev that Sneinyj das represents 
an improvement over Flagi and quotes from the same passages in his ar¬ 
ticle that we have. True to her method of analysing images according 
to the idea of a “mythe personnel” she does not make any distinction 
in her interpretation between the naturalistic landscapes of Sneinyj das 
and the purely imaginary ones of Flagi. She accounts for the differences 
in the two volumes by turning to his biography: “Il semble que, renon- 
cant aux beautes parfois trop formelles de Flagi , Poplavsky evolue vers 
une poesie lyrique oil trouvent place les grands problemes metaphysi¬ 
ques — en particulier le probleme des rapports de l’homme avec Dieu— 
ce qui correspond a une evolution parallelle dans la vie interieure du 
poete.” 13 In her introduction to the second part of her thesis “Reflex¬ 
ions preliminaries sur les rapports entre le symbole et I’image poetique” 
Menegaldo offers a more sophisticated explanation for the Flagi 
/Sneinyj das transition, which aside from crediting Poplavskij with an 
artistic consciousness also underscores some of the weaknesses of Sur¬ 
realism: 

En un mot, quels sont les criteres de la justesse d’une image? II nous parait diffi¬ 
cile de chercher ces criteres dans la definition meme de l’image, ou dans 
l’analyse d’images isolees. L’image psychiquement et poetiquement authentique 
s’articule avec d’autres images de meme qualite pour cr£er un ensemble — le 
poeme — regi par une logique interieure qui lui est propre. Toutes ces images 
participent harmonieusement k Pelaboration d’une atmosphere bien particu- 
liere, qui est 1’univers imaginaire d’un poete. Pour nous, le critere fondamental 
est done la non-contradiction des images entre elles, qui fait que les interreac¬ 
tions des images sont justifiees et accessibles a Pesprit du lecteur. 

C’est done la structure de l’univers poetique que nous cherchons a saisir. 
Nous esperons pouvoir montrer que les images de Poplavsky ne sont pas arbi¬ 
trages, que leur evolution correspond a un changement parallele dans le monde 
interieur du poete et n’est point dictee par un pur souci d’esthetisme. 

Signalons enfin un danger qui guette le poete, Iorsque celui-ci fait un usage 
abusif de Pirnage: c’est de deviner l’esclave de l’image, desormais incontrolable: 
“il en va des images surrealistes comme de ces images de Popium que Phomme 
n’evoque plus, mais qui “s’offrent a lui, spontanement, despotiquement. Il ne 
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peut pas les congedier; car la volonte n’a plus de force et ne gouverne plus les 
facultes”. (Breton, Manifestes du Surrealisme ) Aragon caracterisait le surrea- 
lisme par ‘Temploi deregie et passionnel du stupefiant image”. L’image est 
alors une drogue, et Tartiste, dont Tesprit est envahi, deborde par ce deferle- 
ment sur lequel il n’a aucune prise, risque de devenir un faiseur d’images, ou, 
plus grave encore, de perdre la raison. 

Cette tentation, Poplavsky y’a succombe a l’epoque de Flagi. Familier de la 
doctrine surrealiste et des paradis artificiels, il a provoque en lui ce “deregle- 
ment de tous les sens” qui se traduit par un dereglement de la fonction symboli- 
sante et par ‘Tepanchement du reve dans la vie reelle”. Mais SneZnyj Cas , nous 
le verrons, apporte la preuve d’une maitrise plus grande, d’une reprise en mains 
de “Panarchique troupeau” des images.' 4 

As we have tried to show, the assumption that the change which oc¬ 
curs in Poplavskij’s poetry is the result either of some inner spiritual 
crisis, or of external pressure, undermines any consideration of Poplav- 
skij as a professional artist in control of his medium. To some extent 
Poplavskij himself furthered the first view as he believed art had no 
meaning on its own. However, by virtue of his publishing any work at 
all, not to mention the great care he took over the actual writing and 
arranging of his poetry, Poplavskij must be regarded first of all as a 
professional poet, even if malgre lui. In order to settle this question of 
the transition from Flagi to Sneznyj das, and to reveal Poplavskij’s 
essential artistic integrity, we will return once more to some of his 
criticism in Cisla. 

As Menegaldo confirms throughout her thesis Poplavskij’s concern in 
writing poetry was to communicate some mystical vision and that Sur¬ 
realism was only used as a means to this end. As she also points out. 
Surrealism as such can easily lead to a state of acute confusion where 
the poet becomes intoxicated with his own imagination and ceases to 
have any relation with an audience. The ambivalence of this form of ar¬ 
tistic creation which can obscure as much as it seeks to reveal is perfectly 
described by Poplavskij himself in his response to a literary enquete in 
Cisla in 1931. To the question: “£to vy dumaete o svoem tvorfcestve?” 
he replied: 

Pa3MbiuuieHHe o co6ctbchhom „TBopnecTBe“ Bceraa Bbi3biBaeT bo MHe HyB- 
ctbo CTbiaa h aocaabi. Ka>KeTCH MHe, hto ji erne HH4ero He cKa3an o „3aBeT- 
hom“ a Bee xoaHn Boicpyr a a okojio, nbiTaacb pa3iHCHHTb h npHcnoco6HTb 
mto-to. M Bee noTOMy, ayMaeTCH MHe, „hto h HeaocraTOHHO xpa6p“. 

„>I Bceraa nbiTajica nafiTH cnoco6 cyuxecTBOBaHHB, KOTopbifi no3BOJiHji 6bi 
MHe Bbipa3HTbCH c a6co/noTHofi cBo6oaofi“, nncaji lb Kottc. Un* mchh >Ke 3to 
npeaaTbCH bo BnacTb cthxhh mhcthhcckhx aHaaorntt, co3aaBaTb HeKHe „3ara- 
aOHHbie KapTHHbl**, B KOTOpbIX H3BeCTHblM COeXUiHeHHeM o6pa30B H 3ByKOB 
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hhcto MarHHecKH BbnbiBajiH 6bi b HHTaTejie omymeHHe Toro, hto npeacToa/io 
MHe. 

CoHHHHTejibCTBo Moe ecrb nocTOBHHaa 6opb6a co crrpaxoM, ho CTpax „6e3- 
B03iiyiiiH0CTH“ 6yayHH npeB03M0>KeHHb!M h „;ieBoe“ npoH3BeneHHe HanucaHo, 
Ha ocrajibHyK) >KH3Hb BOBce He ocraercB xpa6pocTH. ManefttuHe JiHTepaTyp- 
Hbie CTOJiKHOBeHHJ! noBepratOT mchh b r;iy6oxoe yHbiHHe. 3aH«THe jiHTepaTy- 
poft Bee MyHHTeiibHee h BTafiHe ot ce6a Bee Bpe\iH Hiuy wcxona H3 Hee — b pe- 

JlHrH03H0H (J)HJ10C0(J)HH HJ1H B HCTOpHH peJIHrHfi. 

Ho, nyMaeTCB MHe, He ecTb jih pejinnio3Haji (J)H.noco(t)Ha iuia mchh pon „xa n- 
Typbi“ Bbicuiero nopaaxa, h H3MeHbi MHCTHnecxoMy „npHcyTCTBHio“. H3Me- 
Hbi Bbiciueft, TpynHefiiuefi >kh3hh, b Haxa3aHHe 3a xoTopyto k jiHTepaTypHOMy 
AoH-)KyaHy npaxo/WT KaMeHHbifl TocTb — xtyxoBHaa CMepTb. JlHTepaTypHaa 
xa/iTypa Bcex acnexTOB, Bcaxaa ycrynxa ny6;iHxe ecTb H3MeHa nyxoBHott Myxe, 
pacnnaTa 3a xoTopyto — OKaMeHemie h xa66ajnicTHHecxaa CMepTb. Tax mok- 
ay CTpaxoM ayxoBHoft CMepTH h CTpaxoM ny6;iHXH, co3Hanne aoxoaHT no My- 
6onaftiiiero OTBpaiueHHH ot JiHTepaTypbi, ho HeT ycnoxoeHHH h wcxoaa h Haao 
>KHTb 6e3bicxoziHO. Ho TOJibxo 6bi Bbipa3HTb, Bbipa3HTbca. HanwcaTb oaHy 
„roayio“ MHCTHwecxyto XHHry, Bpoae “Les chants de Maldoror” JloTpeaMOHa 
h 3aTeM “assommer” Hecxoabxo kphthkob, c OTBpaTHTeabHbiM yziBoeHHeM 
>KH3HH peaJlbHOfl H OnHCaHHOfi. CocpeZlOTOHHTbCH B 6oHH. 3amHTHTbCB npe- 
3peHHeM h MonnaHHeM. Ho Bbipa3HTbca xoTb b ezuiHofi t|)pa3e TOJibKO. Bbipa- 
3HTb XOTB 6bl Myxy Toro, HTO HeB03M0>KH0 Bbipa3HTb. 15 

In the end we know that Poplavskij’s inner state did not develop 
noticeably from what is expressed here; what we do have evidence of is 
the abandonment of the desire to create “zagadofcnye kartiny” which 
require on the part of both reader and poet a belief in mystical 
analogies, and the need to assommer. 

In the same issue of Cisla (No.5) we have one of Poplavskij’s longest 
and most serious articles on painting. As Karlinsky stresses, Poplavskij 
himself had studied painting and remained au courant with 
developments in contemporary art, both Russian emigre and European, 
adopting, as Karlinsky maintains, some of the visual intensity of the 
Surrealist painters for his own poetry. In “Okolo Zivopisi”, however, 
Poplavskij reveals an interest in the history and theory of visual art 
which extends beyond the contemporary scene in Paris. Furthermore, 
unlike most of his writing on poetry and literature, this article presents 
a concise and positive approach to artistic creativity, which is viewed 
not as a compromise of the spiritual, but as its fulfillment. Although we 
can only speculate on the reasons for Poplavskij’s more generous treat¬ 
ment of painting than poetry, it is important in terms of our perception 
of him and his work to remember that he could discuss problems of ar¬ 
tistic creation in a professional way. Again, it is not a question of 
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sacrificing a spiritual dimension for a material one, but of discerning 
how art realises the spiritual through material media. 

Poplavskij begins his article, which will end with a review of a current 
exhibition by emigre artists, with a brief discussion of the mentality 
behind ancient Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures, which do not repre¬ 
sent the real but the ideal through stylization and a certain deformation 
of the actual. This Poplavskij takes as the standard for all art, especially 
that which tries to depict nature: 

KaK 6yaTO mhp nojiOH ocTaHOBHBUJHXCH, 3aMepuiHx no nopore k peajiH3auHH 
omyuieHHfi npnponbi, KOTopaa kslk 6bi He cMoma BbiHBHTbcn no KOHua. Ocra- 
HOBunacb, He ochjihb conpoTHBjieHHH MaTepwH....H bot xynoacHHK nbiTaeTca 
noMOHb npwpone noKOHHHTb, BbiHBHTb o6eccHneBiune TeHneHUHH. Xyno>KHHK 
neifcopMHpyH nbiTaeTca 3aicaHHHBaTb HenonenaHHoe BHTanbHbiM ycrpeM- 
neHHeM. 16 

Poplavskij then analyses how the artist uses the various laws of com¬ 
position to achieve this realisation of the inner form of things. More im¬ 
portant to Poplavskij, of course, is the painter’s overall attitude to art, 
his “esprit”'. 

3necb BxonHT hchto 6ecKOHewHO Ba>KHoe, hto (J)paHuy3bi Ha3biBaiOT “esprit” 
>KHBonncH, hto h nepeBO>Ky „ycTpeMJieHHOCTb“ ee. CTonb Ba>KHoe, hto mo>k- 
ho BnonHe CKa3aTb, hto TonbKo TanaHT 3to eoo6ufe Huneao. Esprit xynoacHH- 
xa ecTb nnacTHHecKoe Bbipa>KeHHe Bcex ero nnefi, Bcex ero MeHTaHHfi h 
BepoBaHHft, h na>Ke b oneHb 6ojibiuoft Mepe ero >kh3hh, a rnaBHoe 6onbiuee hjih 
MeHbinee OTHOineHHe k HCKyccTBy, xax k neMy-TO CBHmeHHOMy h MonHTBeHHO 
Ba>KHOMy. 17 

For Poplavskij two things can destroy this exalted state: success, which 
returns the artist back to the mere representation of surface beauty, and 
the imitation of a school of painting without an understanding of its 
original meaning. In describing the way the younger generation of 
painters have slowly had to free themselves from the influence of 
Cubism, Poplavskij does not criticise the Cubist movement as such but 
its lifeless imitation. Considering everything that has been said about 
Poplavskij’s Surrealism, we might interpret these remarks as possibly 
related to his own experience: 

Korna yMHpaeT ayuia KaKoro-HH6y/ib njiacTHnecKoro hbh^chhh, HacnenHe ero 
npHeMOB 6biCTpo CTaHOBHTCJi npenHTCTBHeM h nacTO aaace pokom nocnenyio- 
meft 3noxH, iipothb KOToporo h aojdkho c TpynoM BbiHBJiHTbCJi ero oco6oe bh- 
aeHHe Mnpa. 

Tax Tenepb, Korna „ayiua xy6H3Ma“ yMepna OKOHnaTejibHO, npHeMbi xy6H3- 
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Ma h Ky6HCTHnecKoe BocnHTaHHe HOBoro noxojieHHH xy^okhhkob ecTb KaK 6 bi 
pacnjiaTa 3 a apxoe h 3<J)eMepHoe ero uBeTeHne. 

He MecTO 3 aecb roBopHTb o ayiue Ky 6 H 3 Ma, 06 3thx nonrux MyHHTejibHbix 
noHcxax HneajibHofl „HHTejierH 6 ejibHoft“ (JjopMbi Bcex Bemefi. Ho tcjiom xy- 
6H3Ma, ocHOBHbiM njiacTHHecKHM ero npweMOM 6 biji „npHHiiHn aexopauHH" 
OTHerO 6 ojlbUIHHCTBO MOJTOflbIX XyaO)KHHKOB CJ105KHBLUHXCB B 1914-1923 IT. 
HecyT fw xieicopaTHBHOcTH b xpoBH. H TOJibKo MezuieHHO, iioho6ho 6 ojibHOMy 
6 opiomeMycH c HHopozwofi >KH3HbK> b ce 6 e, npeoaojieBaiOT ohh CBoe nepBoe 
3CTeTHMecKoe BocnHTaHHe, nacTO co3naBaa, yBbi! necrpoe h He cobccm >KHBoe 
HCKyCCTBO . 18 

Whom then does Poplavskij hold up amongst his contemporaries as 
model artists; not the Surrealists, but Braque, Modigliani and Matisse, 
whom he praises for their indefatigable labour and devotion to their art. 
Poplavskij reserves his deepest veneration, however, for two masters of 
the historic and recent past, Rembrandt and Cezanne: 

Bee 6opeHHH, Bee OTHaaHHe, Bee iiohckh caMoro maBHoro, Taioxe xax Bee 6;ia- 
ronojiyHHe h nowcxH pa3BJieHeHHH OTpa>xaiOTCfl Ha xohctc. H He TOJibxo xpa- 
CHBee, ho b TbicHHy pa3 rny6>xe h cepbe3Hee B3op xyao>xHHxa, h He onapoBa- 
TenbHOCTb, a TparH3M MHpa, rH6enbH0CTb h npH3pa4HOCTb ero, CMepTb h >xa- 
jiocTb OTxpbiBaiOTCB HaM ma3aMH PeMbpaHirra. Y 6onbiiiHHCTBa >xe moho- 
iibix xyao>KHHxoB „MajieHXHe rjia3a“, ohh noaiuyHHBaa „aejiaioT >KHBonHCH u 
noaobHO TOMy, xax HexoTOpbie (J)paHuy3bi „aejiaiOT jno6oBb“. 

Bonpoc 06 Esprit acHee Bcero b npHMepe Ce3aHHa. Kohchho Ce3aHH 6bi/i bo- 
Bce He Tax y>xe b^ecTBuie >KHBonHCHO oaapeH, xax Patt>a 3 Jib hjih PeHyap, ho 
xax Bbicoxa „c(J)epa“ Ce3aHHa Han c(J)epofi PeHyapa h na>xe Pacj)a3jiH. CexpeT 
3Toro b orpoMHofl 6ojih Ce 3 aHHa, h b tom hto oh 6biJi nonBH>xHHxoM h c 
MeHbLUHMH ciioco6hocthmh, ho HeH 3 MepHMO npeBOcxonHiueft nyuiofi, B 3 omeji 
Ha HecoMHeHHoe, Bejiwxoe, 6eccMepTHoe, nepBoe MecTO. Ce 3 aHH tht3h h re- 
HHfi, PeHyap xpacHBbifl xyno)KHHX, noHTH “petit maitre” nHCTaHUHH HeH 3 - 
MepHMaa. 19 

While we cannot pretend to explain all the vagaries of Poplavskij’s 
poetry and aesthetics by references to his criticism, it has seemed as wise 
a means of discussing his work as that adopted by Karlinsky or 
Menegaldo. Not only do we gain an idea of the range and freedom of 
Poplavskij’s interest in art from these articles, but we also realise that 
his general attitude to creativity was not as negative as might be 
gathered from his early essays. We have, of course, only discussed a 
part of Poplavskij’s work, leaving aside his novels and journal, as well 
as his posthumously published poetry; however for a writer whose inner 
world was undoubtedly highly complex, these remarks on Rembrandt 
and Cezanne offer another way of approaching his work. For whatever 
reason Poplavskij seemed to have greater respect for painting than for 
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poetry, however as his later essays show, this more mature side of him 
began to extend to his other fields of interest. To read the poetry of 
Snezyj cas in this light does not invalidate entirely the positions of 
Karlinsky and Menegaldo, but allows us, at least, to place greater im¬ 
portance on Poplavskij’s artistic judgement and freedom of action. 
That the change in Poplavskij’s work towards the end of his life was 
more in keeping with the aesthetics of the Paris Note does not com¬ 
promise this independence, for not only do we see the possible sources 
for disillusionment with Surrealism in his criticism, but we also know 
how great a hand Poplavskij had through his contributions to Cisla in 
creating that emigre atmosphere and poetics which Karlinsky believes 
thwarted him. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE POETRY OF ANATOLIJ STEJGER 

No discussion of the Russian literature of Paris would be complete with¬ 
out mention of the poetry of Baron Anatolij Stejger. If Poplavskij has 
received the credit for inventing the term “Paris Note” (even if he did 
not always adhere to it) then Stejger is universally considered to be its 
chief exponent. Unfortunately, such consensus on the part of emigre 
literary critics and historians does not necessarily help us to understand 
either the “Note” or Stejger’s poetry; behind the repetition of 
statements about his poetic orthodoxy is concealed a certain disinclina¬ 
tion to analyse his work in detail. Once again the fault lies with 
Adamovic, whose critical memoirs of Stejger, for want of any other 
equivalent material, have become the foundation of what little has been 
written about him. Before we look at Adamovic’s memoirs and its after¬ 
effects, and attempt our own interpretation, it will be useful to give a 
brief account of the main facts of Stejger’s life and career as a poet. 

A descendant of an old Swiss family, a branch of which had settled 
in Russia in 1815, Anatolij Stejger was born in 1907 on his father’s 
estate in the Ukraine, near Kiev.' His father, Baron Sergej EduardoviC, 
was a leading member of the local nobility and had served as an assis¬ 
tant to the govenor-general of Odessa, Count Musin-PuSkin, accompa¬ 
nying him on a diplomatic mission to Turkey, Greece and Bulgaria after 
the death of Alexander III. In 1913 he became a member of the Duma, 
having brought his family to St. Petersburg in the previous year. The 
Stejgers spent most of the Revolution in the south of Russia and with 
the fall of Odessa in 1920 they fled first to Constantinople then to Cze¬ 
choslovakia. In 1931 the Stejgers moved to Switzerland having 
discovered that they were eligible for Swiss citizenship. 2 

In his incomplete memoirs, which have unfortunately been published 
without his family’s permission, Stejger gives a vivid protrait of his 
childhood from his earliest recollections until the evacuation from 
Odessa. 3 What is significant in these memoirs is Stejger’s interest in con¬ 
veying a variety of details and his awareness of the complicated lives of 
the adults around him. Writing many years later (c. 1941) he is able to 
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evoke the original perceptions of a child without the interference of 
adult retrospection. Not only do these memoirs provide us with a 
background to Stejger’s life in exile, from his “aksakovskij” infancy to 
his two trips to St. Petersburg in 1912 and 1913, but also with a major 
theme of his poetry, the betrayal of the child’s world by that of the 
adult. 

In 1927 Stejger left Czechoslovakia, where he had been at the Russian 
school in Moravska Trebova (Mahrisch Trubau), for Paris, remaining 
there from 1927 to 1929. In 1928 his first volume of poetry Etot den 9 
was published in Paris. 4 In 1932 his second volume appeared, Eta zizn\ 
which includes poems written at Moravska Trebova and Kreuzberg 
(Switzerland). From 1934 to 1935 we know from his correspondence 
with Zinaida Sachovskaja that he lived in Nice, mostly for the sake of 
his tuberculosis which forced him, after trips to Brussels, Berlin and 
Prague, to stay at a sanatorium in Switzerland from June 1935 to 
November 1936. 5 It is to this period that his correspondence with 
Marina Cvetaeva belongs. 6 In June 1936 Stejger published the last 
volume of poems which would appear in his life time, Neblagodarnost*. 
After a brief stay in Paris at the end of 1936 Stejger spent the rest of 
the years before the war travelling, mostly in the Balkans and around 
the Mediterranean, arriving in Bessarabia in August 1939. With the out¬ 
break of war Stejger returned to Switzerland where he completed his last 
volume of poetry, Kath£merin$ (1941), which has never been published 
separately as Stejger incorporated most of these poems in a retrospec¬ 
tive collection, 2x2 = 4, which was published in 1950 and reprinted in 
1982. 7 Between 1941 and 1944, the year of his death, Stejger apparently 
wrote no poetry, although he did contribute some anti-Nazi articles to 
Swiss newspapers; his last being a notice about the German advance into 
Russia in the region where the Stejgers had lived, “Die Eintreibung in 
Kanijew” (Der Bund , 11-2-1944).* 

Despite the many obvious differences between Poplavskij and 
Stejger, it does not seem wholly unreasonable to make comparisons be¬ 
tween them. Aside from the fact that their work is situated entirely in 
the 1920-1940 period both poets have received little scholarly treatment 
until recently. As we noticed with Poplavskij, while emigre critics have 
relied mostly on memoirs for their interpretations, non-emigre critics 
have resorted to comparisons with other schools of literature, French 
Surrealism in the case of Poplavskij, and Acmeism in the case of 
Stejger. While we cannot deny the validity of these approaches we must 
beware of their limits and seek alternative ones when available. In our 
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chapter on Poplavskij’s poetry we tried to show the importance of 
reading his poems in the light of his critical essays and contemporary 
reviews by others. Unfortunately, Stejger himself wrote no criticism, on 
which we could base a similar reinterpretation, which requires us to 
make more use of AdamoviC’s memoirs than we would like and to turn 
to his correspondence with Zinaida Sachovskaja, the only one published 
as of the present. 9 We might add in this regard that the letters from 
Marina Cvetaeva to Stejger are almost useless from our point of view; 
not only have none of Stejger’s letters survived, but Cvetaeva’s attitude 
to him and his poetry reveal little but her own preoccupations and dif¬ 
ficulties at the time. 

The main problem with AdamoviC’s article “O Stejgere, o stichach, 
o poezii i o pro£em” is not that he lacks insight or interesting ideas, but 
that he fails to develop them and makes no effort to reconcile various 
contradictions. 10 He begins his “zametki”, which inevitably cover far 
more than a discussion of Stejger, by commenting on the difficulty of 
judging young talent. In the case of Stejger it would appear that Gip- 
pius, Chodasevifc and Georgij Ivanov were all rather sceptical about his 
future as a poet, considering his first volume of poems to be too light 
and impersonal." Fortunately Stejger was able to find his own voice, 
according to Adamovifc, by his preoccupation with personal experience, 
in particular the experience of pain and suffering. He suggests that the 
intensity of Stejger’s “igoPcato-ranjascij” style derives itself directly 
from this original sensation and self-concentration, also declaring that 
a poet who only records or depicts pain without trying to overcome it 
is not capable of becoming a great poet. 12 Further on, however, he 
recalls how he used to argue with Stejger on the dangers of “ostroumie” 
in poetry, which AdamoviC considered to be as harmful as “razvja- 
nost’”: 

IIlTefirep nocTOHHHO co mhoA H3-3a Hero (ocrpoyMHe) cnopwn, a ecjiw h ycrry- 
naji, to HexoTH, 6yirro OTKa3biBaacb ot Hero to eMy nopororo, — h OTHaambi 
c Top>KecTBOM npHHec MHe tom >KyKOBCKoro, me Haiue/i TaKHe c/ioBa: 

„MeHTaTenbHOcrb, nap BOo6pa>KaTb, ocrpoyMHe, TOHKaa nyBCTBHTejib- 
HOCTb — BOT HCTHHHbie KaneCTBa CTHXOTBOpua“. 

EziBa jih oflHaico >KyKOBCKHft OTCTaHBaji ocrpoyMHe b HameM, TenepewHeM 
3HaneHHH, T.e. Kaic ocTpoyMHHMaHHe, iomop, Hrpy cjiob, h 3HanHT, b KOHue 
kohiiob ynoxiobjieHHe cthxotbopchhb aHemoTy: oh caM b no33HH cBoeft 6bin 
cnmuKOM ot yroro aaneK. BepoBTHO oh HMen b BHny „ocrpbiH yM 44 , T.e. co- 
3HaTejibHOCTb BaoxHOBeHHB, coTpyaHHHecTBo paccynica c qyBCTBOM, BnnoTb 
no B3a«MHoro KOHTponfl." 
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As any reading of his poetry should make clear Stejger himself under¬ 
stood Zukovskij’s definition in precisely the way Adamovi£ implies he 
did not. We can only suggest at this stage that for reasons of his own 
AdamoviC did not wish to concede that Stejger was in fact a poet who 
believed in the cooperation of intellect and feeling “vplot* do vzaim- 
nogo kontrolja”. The only influence he received from Zukovskij, so 
AdamoviC* maintains, was a “pe£at’ melancholii”' 4 , AdamoviC adds to 
his ambiguous treatment of Stejger by recalling that even though Stejger 
took apparently no interest in questions of versification he was a master 
of finding the necessary place for the necessary word, this however is 
in turn criticised as being no substitute for the formal skills of versify¬ 
ing. The only unqualified praise Adamovifc manages to render Stejger 
is his almost complete lack of imagery and metaphor which sets classical 
Russian poetry apart from spoken Russian. 15 Two final points of 
AdamoviC’s article are worth mentioning as they reveal his basic 
misunderstanding of Stejger. First of all he notes that, unlike most Rus¬ 
sian writers, Stejger never seemed to be troubled by the question 
“Zacem pisat* stichi?”, however, Adamovifc does not wish to pursue the 
subject: “No luc§e na nem ne zaderzivat’sja, ina£e ne uceleet nicego.” 16 
The only explanation he offers for Stejger is that he was young. He also 
does not seem to have understood Stejger’s persistent interest in the 
cultural life of Petersburg before the Revolution. Aside from the fact 
that Stejger did have vivid memories of Petersburg, albeit those of a 
child, AdamoviC assumes that Petersburg merely represented some kind 
of lost paradise for Stejger, with no more significance than his own 
nostalgia for the Paris of the 1890’s. 17 

Altogether we can only regret that Stejger’s reputation has remained 
so long in AdamoviC’s hands. Ironically, in adopting such a patronizing 
attitude AdamoviC betrays his own insecurities about his views on 
poetry. As we noted with Poplavskij, the temptation to dismiss in one 
way or another the work of the younger generation must have been very 
great indeed on the part of the elder, especially when they proved their 
independence and attained some kind of success. Looking over these 
“zametki” we cannot help noticing that the position assigned to Stejger 
is far closer to that of Adamovifc’s great rival, ChodaseviC, than to 
Adamovifc himself. As far as we know Stejger had little direct contact 
with ChodaseviC, possibly because he did not live in Paris for any length 
of time (in fact Stejger only came to know Adamovi£ during his summer 
visits to Nice) but this would not exclude familiarity with his work. In 
any case, many of the ideas on poetry put forward by Chodasevifc, as 
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exemplified in his Pu§kin criticism, are of a fairly universal nature. As 
we shall try to demonstrate there is more of a consistency between 
Stejger’s poetry and Chodasevic’s poetics than with Adamovichs various 
literary reflections. 

One of the fundamental differences between Chodasevi£ and 
Adamovi£ concerns the degree of conscious control by the poet over his 
impressions and their expression. While it might seem an obvious 
mistake to think that poetic creativity is influenced by the intellect or 
will, literary history, particularly Russian, is full of cases where for one 
reason or another writers have consciously abandoned their professions. 
(We can recall in this regard the examples of Gogol*, Tolstoj, Leont’ev 
and Aleksandr Dobroljubov, who all suffered from ethical or religious 
scruples about the value of artistic creation.) As we saw with Poplav- 
skij, throughout his life there was a continual conflict about the 
justification of art, which he never fully reconciled. The role of reason 
then is as important in terms of supporting a poet’s belief in his work 
as it is within the actual process of composition. Although we can 
assume that every writer comes to his own conclusions on this subject, 
independently of others, any reading of Russian literary criticism 
reveals how deep-rooted arguments on the meaning of art survived from 
one generation to the next, without apparently losing their significance. 
In our chapter on ChodaseviC’s criticism we observed how ChodaseviC 
was able to preserve in exile a sense of the enduring value of literature 
by a critical application of those principles he learnt in his study of 
PuSkin. Whatever personal difficulties ChodaseviC might have had in 
writing poetry in his later years there can be no doubt that his essays, 
reviews and personal example helped to restrain the prevailing trend of 
defeatism among the emigre writers. 

In two related articles “The Petersburg Modernists and the Tradi¬ 
tion’* (1973) and “Acmeism, Adamovich, the ‘Parisian Note’ and 
Anatolij Steiger’* (1975) William Tjalsma traces the lineage of this 
classical PuSkinian aesthetic backwards, not via ChodaseviC, but by way 
of AdamoviC and the Guild of Poets, which from our point of view only 
confuses the issue. 18 Although he takes AdamoviC’s “zametki” on 
Stejger at face value, Tjalsma himself cannot conceal the discrepancy 
between AdamoviC’s supposed influence on Stejger and Stejger’s actual 
practice. The crux of Tjalsma’s argument is that AdamoviC represented 
a healthy reaction against the excesses of “GumilevSfcina” (that is a 
rather superficial Parnassian aesthetic) based on literary idols, Lermon¬ 
tov, Tolstoj, Annenskij and Blok. 19 Unfortunately, much as AdamoviC 
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claimed to believe in the importance of “commitment” in art his vari¬ 
ous articles and memoirs, as we have often had the occasion to notice, 
are highly unreliable, if not deliberately misleading. 

If we remove the shadow of Adamovic from Tjalsma’s argument, 
however, the scene is greatly simplified. In his first article on the 
Petersburg tradition Tjalsma explains how Achmatova and 
Mandel’stam were able to rid themselves of the worse aspects of 
“GumilevScina”, not by a return to Romanticism (Lermontov) or Sym¬ 
bolism (Blok), but by an intensification of the classical element of 
Acmeism. This would include a sense of respect for language (the idea 
of Logos), a certain restraint in lyrical self-expression and a loyalty to 
the neo-classical tradition of Russian culture, whether in the works of 
Puskin or in eighteenth century architecture. Tjalsma also mentions that 
contrary to initial expectations it would be the Acmeists (or former 
Acmeists) Achmatova and Mandelstam who would be the first to 
realise the catastrophic nature of the Revolution and would be the poets 
who were able to insure through their work the survival of Russian 
literary culture. 20 Despite his defence of Adamovic as the central figure 
in Paris, Tjalsma ends his second article by affirming the parallel 
development of the Paris Note and late Acmeism without referring to 
Adamovifc: 

The poetry of the “Parisian note” and, especially that of Anatolij Steiger can 
be seen as a reaction against Acmeism (its dandyism, its preciousness, its tenden¬ 
cy to “portray” rather than to “render”), or as an extension of it (Acmeism’s 
restrained use of words and especially the use of words as direct references to 
a universally recognizable reality). The Parisian note is therefore a part of the 
wider Petersburg current in the mainstream of modern Russian poetry. Most 
significantly, the Russian poets of Paris represent in exile the greatest aspiration 
of Petersburg poetry — the movement toward a new Christian humanism, most 
apparent in the later poetry of Axmatova and Mandel’stam . 21 

One final aspect of the Acmeist aesthetic, which is relevant to our 
discussion of Stejger is also given attention by Tjalsma; the interest in 
changing perspective and lyric points of view: 

Distortion, in Modernist poetry, is often achieved through the appropriation of 
one or another peculiar way of viewing the world. Again, there is a sort of spec¬ 
trum running from the naive, the childlike, the primitive, ultimately to the world 
viewed as a dream or hallucination. Here, too, the Petersburgers tend, by and 
large, toward the less intensive end of the spectrum, i.e., they are more likely 
to see new ways of seeing by adopting a naive or childlike vision . 22 
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Taking as our starting point Stejger’s interest in Zukovskij’s inclusion 
of “ostroumie” in his definition of the essential qualities a poet must 
possess (and which we believe Stejger understood in its original sense) 
we will attempt an analysis of his work based on this question of the role 
consciousness plays in the creation of poetry and in a poet’s career. 

As Adamovic rightly implies we need not spend much time on 
Stejger’s first volume of poetry Etot den \ Stejger himself only included 
one of these poems in his retrospective collection, and even then he 
altered the last two lines. Although this volume is clearly the work of 
a young aesthetically minded talent we can still find traces of Stejger’s 
mature period in it. The first poem (the one he later republished) in¬ 
troduces us to the main elements of his verse, an elegiac atmosphere 
produced with minimal means, verging on the elliptical: 

CHOBa oceHb h cepime uieMHT — 

3aecb cwjibHee abixaHHe rpycTH. 

3th aHH a jik>6/ho npoBOHHTb 
rae-HH6yab xi&neKo b 3axojiycTbH. 

OnepTaHHH ocrpbie Kpbiiu... 

B He6e paTyrnH TeMHbie 6aujHn... 

JlerKHfi cyMpaK... CroHiub h CTOHiub, 

3arjiaaeBUJHCb Ha KaMHH h naiuHH. 

Baajib yxoaaT nycrbie no jib, 

TeMHOTa onycxaeTca HH>Ke. 

C Ka>KabiM aacoM h b3aoxom, 3eM/ia, 

Jinn MeHa Tbi CTaHOBHiubca 6;iH>Ke! 

(Etot den , 7) 

We might note here that in the revised version line three is changed to: 
“Eti dni choroSo provodit’” and lines eleven and twelve to: “Kak ni 
stranno, no vse ze zemlja / S kazdym godom nam budto vse bli2e.” This 
use of the impersonal construction to convey what is inherently a sub¬ 
jective emotion will appear increasingly, and more subtly, in Stejger’s 
later volumes. At present, however, there is more emphasis on purely 
visual details. In these early poems it would seem that Stejger is trying 
to make the most of a certain genre familiar from Kuzmin, Gumilev and 
early Achmatova; the mannerist rendering of landscapes, historic places 
and works of art. Even here, however, he does not allow the theme to 
submerge the lyrical perception of these things. Aside from the stylistic 
resemblance to the poets of the Petersburg tradition we have in this 
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volume two poems concerned directly with the Petersburg-Paris axis. 
The first “Quai Voltaire”, not only juxtaposes the two cities, but also 
includes a biographical reminiscence whose importance is underlined by 
the words “I etot den’”, the title of the whole volume. 

Quai Voltaire 

On«Tb CeHT5l6pb H B03HyX CHOBa HHCTblfi 
H b 6jiexiHOM He6e CTbiHyT o6jiaKa, 

YhOCHT BHaJlb 6e3>KH3HeHHbie JIHCTbJI 
CnoKoftHaa h MyTHaa pena. 

CTeHa b creHe. Bo3HecuiHeca creHbi. 

Hyacoft ac(J)ajibT h xojioaeH h cep. 

Ha nbeaecTajie y 3ejieHofi CeHbi 
CKpbiBan jihuo HacMeuuiHBbift BojibTep. 

ripHBblHHblH UiyM. UlypmaT aBT0M06HJlH. 

XOJIOZIHbift CBeT CeHTfl6pbCKOH CHHeBbl. 

O, ecjiH 6 Mbi xotb Ha aac 3a6buiH 
TeneHbe Be/iHnaBoe HeBbi! 

H 3tot aeHb... Ero 3a6biTb hct cHJibi, 

Kor^a BnepBbie, paHo no yTpy, 

MeHH TpOnHHKOfi CHOKHOfl nOflBOZIHJlH 
K HanMeHHOMy h rpo3HOMy rieTpy. 

Moefl tockh h HepyujHMott Bepbi 
H HHKOMy Ha cBeTe He OTaaM. 

Tocna, Tocna! A MepHbie XHMepbi 
CMewTca Ha Bbicoxoft Notre-Dame. 

(Etot den y 16) 

Despite the openly nostalgic character of this poem it is not without a 
saving wit. The contrast between the small child’s overwhelming impres¬ 
sion of Falconet’s statue and memory of the Neva, with the adult’s vi¬ 
sion of modern Paris with its murky river presided over by the grimaces 
of Voltaire and the gargoyles, introduces us to the lyric hero’s dual vi¬ 
sion. Just as Poplavskij defended his conception of Russia as a mythical 
Atlantis for his generation, so too Stejger presents Petersburg 
unreservedly as a lost paradise. If such naivete has no meaning on a 
political plane, on the poetic it is perfectly justified. Although Stejger 
does reinterpret the past and his own perception of it from the point of 
view of the present, he never abandons his respect for his childhood 
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impressions. In many ways this is what separates the younger generation 
from the so-called middle generation (Georgij Ivanov, Nina Berberova, 
Irina Odoevceva et al.); having come of age by the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion their perceptions of Russia would be forever tempered by all the 
merciless criticism of young adulthood. Although the lyric self is absent 
from the following poem we can recognise in it the same desire to avoid 
the intrusion of a critical or ironic perspective, as well as an intention 
to make a contribution to an established theme of Petersburg poetics: 


Lfapcicoe Ceno 

I 

HepBOHHbift jihct, 6ecnoMomHO mypiua, 
Ha 3eMJiio naaaeT h yMupaer, 

OceHHHfi BeTep b 3apoc/iax urpaeT, 
Ha/maMbiBaa ctc6jih KaMbiina. 

H Ha aopo>KKy MexuieHHo ckbo3ht 
M 3 rojiy6bix nojiyoTKpbiTbix okoh 
nenajibHbift cHJiyaT... YnaBUJHft /iokoh 
Flo Kpy>KeBy H3MHTOMy CKOJlb3HT. 

HMnepaTpHua cyMpanHa, 6jieaHa, 

TycTbie 6pobh CBeaeHbi cypoBa. 

OHa TOCKyeT. H3aajiH BHAHa 
Monma ceporjia3oro JlaHcxoro... 

II 

flocjieiiHHft ne6e.ab b cTbiHymeM npyay, 
PacxHHyB Kpbinbfl, ronoBy HaKJioHMT, 
nocneaHHft ot6jicck MHMOJieTHoro tpohct 
Z lepeBbH b 3aMapoBaHHOM caay. 

M Bee ycHeT... MenjiHTejieH h xMyp, 

Ha MpaMop jijdkct TKaHbK) cHHeBaTofi 
rny6oKHfl cHer. V BejiHHaBbix craTyfl 
CTpeny onycTHT paHeHbifi aMyp. 

H 3a3ByHHT Toraa, He Becena, 
HenoBTopHMOfi necHeft ;ie6enHHOft, 
OrxoaHaB aneHHTejibHofi, enHHOfi 
H CTpaHHofi >kh3hh Iiapcxoro Cena. 

(Etot den \ 20) 
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Of the nineteen poems in Etot den 9 the majority are based on a similar 
pattern, with little inventiveness in terms of versification or structure. 

In Stejger’s second volume Eta zizn* (1932) we have, with the excep¬ 
tion of one poem about a portrait of a Habsburg archduke, no further 
continuation of the aesthetic mannered style which characterised the 
first. In Eta zizn 9 nature seems to replace art objects as a focus for lyric 
expression. Here the pathetic fallacy is used to reflect the shifting states 
of mood and consciousness which is Stejger’s particular talent. We can 
see in these poems partly the influence of Petersburg Symbolism, with 
its interest in problems of being and non-being (Gippius and Annenskij) 
and partly a parallel to Poplavskij’s preoccupation with similar themes. 
In Stejger’s case, however, there is none of the dream or nightmare im¬ 
agery so much a part of Poplavskij’s work, nor is there a mystical fond. 
Taking three poems written at Mahrisch Triibau in winter, summer and 
autumn (1929-1930) we note the development of Stejger’s mature style; 
extreme laconicism and the use of impersonal or first person plural 
forms. In the first, “Prostoj pejzaZ” there is a mutual merging of the 
lyric self, the landscape and language into one indefinite whole recalling 
not the Petersburg poets but the nature poets of the nineteenth century, 
Baratynskij and Tjut£ev. 

IlpocTOfi neitaaac 

CnoBa newanbHbi h npocTbi, 

He xoneT cep/me c/iob 3ayMHbix. 

/la h k weMy? — no/ia, KycTbi, 
flojiocKa 06/iaKOB nyryHHbix... 

YHbuibifl cHer onHTb wieT, 
ripHBbiwHoft 6ojibio cepmie b5okct. 

He xa>Kzibift 3 tot xpafl noftMeT, 

He Kaacnbift nyTb b Hero yKa>Ker. 

(Eta tizn \ 38 ) 

A further link with Tjutfcev is apparent if we compare this with 
Tjutfcev’s “Eti bednye selen’ja” (1855): 

3th 6eaHbie ceneHbH, 

3ra acynHaa npHpona — 

Kpatt ponHOft aonroTepneHbJi, 

Kpaft Tbi pyccKoro Hapoaa! 
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He nofiMeT h He 3aMeTHT 
Topilblfi B30P HHOIIJieMeHHblH, 

HtO CKB 03HT H TaftHO CBCTHT 
B HaroTe TBoett CMHpeHHoft. 
etc. 

Not only then does Stejger’s poem reiterate the older poet’s belief in the 
inadequacy of language, but also his appreciation for melancholy 
Slavonic landscapes. 

In “My nifcego ne znaem’’ the lyric “we” is contrasted with the lyric 
hero who is present mostly in the capacity of an observer; his mood, in 
this case one of revery, is conveyed by reference to external objects in 
the manner of Achmatova. At first the connection is not clear, requiring 
the final lines to complete the association. 

Mbi HHwero He 3HaeM, 

Mbi HHnero He cribiiiiHM, 
rpe3HT o HyacaoM pae 
CBHTbie nO TeMHbIM HHUJaM. 

Ilbijib Ha HiojibCKofi nopore 
Hokht neHHBbie Horn. 

HH3KOe COJIHUe 6pe3>KHT 
Ha MOHacTbipcKOM nopore. 

IlaxHeT ropomKOM, neBKoeM, 

JXonroio cyuiocTbK) JieTa. 

Mbi ace B03ayuiHbie 33mkh 
O rpoHM, — h nnaTHM 3a yro. 

(Eta iizn\ 17 ; 2x2 = 4, 58 ) 

This sense of the unreality of our reveries and their eventual collapse 
pervades the rest of Eta tizn\ as yet, however, no distinct relation is 
made between the illusions fostered in childhood and the inability to ac¬ 
cept the apparent instability and uncertainty of life. At present the con¬ 
flict is merely considered to be universal and inevitable. In the last of 
the poems we will quote the lyric “we” or everyman moves through an 
indifferent world trying in vain to abandon its romanticism: 
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OceHb 


YitaeM — h hhkto 3aMerHT, 

FIpHiieM — H HHKTO HaC He BCTpeTHT, 

Hhkto HaM pyKH He npoTBHeT, 

FIpouiaflCH, npomaa, BCTpewafl.. 

Flo He6y nnbiBeT aoropaa 
JlyHa. YMHpaiOT iiBeTbi 
HeHBH>KHO JIO>KaTCB JIHCTbl, 

M oceHb, ynaB Ha kojichh, 

CTynHT ronoBOH o cTyneHH. 

II 

OiOBaM He noBepHM — 

Ohh HeBecoMbi caoBa, 

Mbi cnacTbB BecoMoro npocHM. 

A b HauieM cany yace no>KejiTejia ancTBa, 

M He6o 3anuio, h 6e3H0MHaa oceHb 
Maer no TpaBe, hh >KHBa, hh MepTBa, 

M BHHeT h 6.neKHeT 3a Heio TpaBa. 

OHa o6HHMaeT BbICOKHft paCKOJIOTbifi CTBOJl. 

OHa npn>KHMaeTCH BaaacHofi meKoio 
K xoaoaHofi Kope... A Baaan Haa ropoio, 

MezuiHTejibHO thxo cnycKaacb k rope, 
y* KpyTHTCB CHer. W oxanKH coaoMbi 
y>Ke BbineTawT H3 acapKoft Tpy6bi. 

W TaKHe Kax paHbiue cnoBa HeBecoMbi 
J1io6bh 6e3npeaejibHofi, hio6bh h cyzu»6bi. 

(Eta zizn\ 32-33; 2x2 = 4,65) 

Aside from all the long-standing connotations of autumn we can say 
that for Stejger autumn serves the same purpose as twilight does for 
Poplavskij, as a symbolical time of uneasiness. Again we have a 
reminiscence of Tjut£ev; the weightlessness of words in comparison 
with reality. If in this poem the workings of Fate are not as sinister as 
in TjutCev, then in the following they are nonetheless as inexorable: 
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Kmira )Kh3hh 


I 

He HaMH nHcaHHbie maBbi, 

HO HaM nO 3TOfi KHHre HCHTb, 

TepHTb HanoKny h TyacHTb, 

HcKaTb h nonBHra h cnaBbi, 

H Bnpyr nomiTb, hto He naHo 
HaM H3MeHHTb XOTfl 6bl CTP04KH, 

Hto b KHHre )Kh 3 hh ct 3 bht tohkh 
Jlnnib npoBHneHHe ohho... 

II 

Kaacabift >KneT no;iro>KnaHHoro nyna, 

Ka>Knbift BepHT — HacTaHeT nepen! 

Be3pa3JiHHH0 Korna h OTKyna 
Haxne 6enHoe cnacTbe npwneT. 

TonbKO cepzme ycTaHeT. A MHrH 
He neTHT, a non3yT nan Bexa. 
nepenHCTbiBaTb cKynHbie khhfh 
He ToponHTCH Bo>Kbfl pyna. 

(Eta zizn\ 53 - 54 ) 

Although there is some notion of finality in the first two stanzas it is 
partially undone, though not mitigated, by the divine slowness express¬ 
ed in the second part. Throughout Eta zizn 9 one finds similar statements 
of indecisiveness, whether on earth or above, with the implication that 
this is through some kind of fatal inertia: “I slysitsja s neba otvet / Ne 
jasnyj. Ni da, ni net.”; “I sypjatsja sroki nezrimo / Peskom iz ruk 
Tvoich.”; “Ne to, ne to! No tak projdut goda /1 my ne skazem pravdy 
nikogda.”; “I zizn’ idet. I my ne zame£aem.” (pp.7,8,45,28). 

In both Etot den* and Eta zizn* Stejger seems to have avoided any 
forms of experimentation, relying on a particular setting to create the 
desired effect. Both diction and stanza structure have remained conven¬ 
tional. In his third volume Neblagodarnost* (1936) we see a radical 
change in terms of the use of language and the construction of lines. Of 
particular importance is the introduction of the parenthesis and the 
reduction of the number of lines, often to five. The first device 
underlines the given emotion, while at the same time allowing a certain 
detachment. This commentary within the poem is not necessarily ironic, 
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for as we have seen in the early poems Stejger tries to maintain a balance 
between romanticism and cynicism. In the first poem of Neblagodar- 
nost * this balance is finely weighted, with as much an admission of self- 
delusion as of self-confidence: 

Mbi BepHM KHuraM, My3biKe, crnxaM, 

MbI BepHM CHaM, KOTOpbie HaM CHflTCH, 

Mbi BepHM cnoBy... (ZUace TeM caoBaM, 

Hto roBopBTCB b yTeiueHbe HaM, 

Hto H3 OKHa BaroHa roBopHTca)... 

(Neblagodarnost\ 7; 2x2 = 4 , 33) 

In many ways this poem (dated 1933) epitomises the “Paris Note” and 
especially the spirit of Cisla ; on the one hand there is the affirmation 
of creativity and the power of language, and on the other, the awareness 
that art, even at its best, offers no practical sollutions. The impossible 
situation of the younger generation had, of course been discussed by 
Gippius, Chodasevic, Adamovi£ and others, who ostensibly did as 
much as they could on its behalf. If Poplavskij entered more openly into 
polemics with various critics of Cisla and tried to defend the “con¬ 
fused” programme of its editors, then Stejger, perhaps more successful¬ 
ly than any of the younger poets, expressed in verse the general helpless¬ 
ness of his contemporaries. His numerous poems which involve the dif¬ 
ficulty of coming to terms with adult life refer to far more than a per¬ 
sonal grudge, as they implicate the degree to which the older generation 
had been responsible for the collapse of the old order and for the disar¬ 
ray of the present. In the second poem of Neblagodarnost\ with its 
quotation from Annenskij, the transition from the security of an old- 
fashioned Russian childhood to the untowardness of emigre life could 
not be more succinctly described: 


nodyMau, Ha pyKax y Mamepeu 
Bee imo 6bi/iu po3oebie demu. 

W . Ahhchckhh 

Hhkto, Kan b aeTCTBe, Hac He aoieT BHH3y. 

He nepeBoaHT Hac nepe3 aopory. 
ripo 3Jioro MypaBbH h CTpeK03y 
He roBopHT. He ywHT BepHTb Bory. 
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JXo Hac Tenepb hct ae/ia hhkomy — 
y Bcex noBonbHo co6cTBeHHoro aejia. 

M Haao >KHTb, xaK Bee, — ho caMOMy... 

(EecnoMOiiiHO, HenecTHO, HeyMeno). 

(Neb/agodarnost', 8; 2x2 = 4 , 22) 

What distinguishes Stejger’s poetry from either the essays or poems of 
Poplavskij is his complete lack of an overriding philosophy into which 
he wants to fit experience. Without quoting numerous poems it is 
impossible to give an adequate idea of the freedom with which Stejger 
first builds up an emotion only to call it into question, either in the same 
poem, as in parenthesis, or in the same volume. While it might seem as 
though this were the ultimate in “human document” art we cannot help 
noticing the careful devices of distancing and gentle irony; hence our 
suggestion that Stejger owes as much to Puskinian classicism as to 
TjutCev’s romanticism. In “Vesna” this stoical detachment in no way 
prevents a calm appreciation of life: 

BecHa 

1 

CHOBa b napMxce BecHa HaHHHaeTCH 
OweHb 3acTeHHHBa, oneHb c/ia6a. 

Hto-to xax 6yaTO 6bi aaxce MenaeTCH... 
y» He cyzu>6a jih? eaBa jih cyab6a... 

2 

Bee TaKH Hac yro TO>Ke KacaeTca: 

JlaHabiuiH, hto npoaaiOT Ha MocTy; 

Jlwua npoxo>KHx (hx Barjuia, mto BCTpenaeTCH); 

06aaKa; aeHb, hto 3a hhcm ya/iHHBeTCfl; 

PyccxHe cjiy>K6bi (BenepHH b FIocTy)... 

3 

)Kn3Hb, — b 3TOft )kh3hh Bceraa HeBeceao, 

Map oxa3ajicji cepbe3Hefi, yMHefl... 

Cepaue naBHo Bee H3MepHJio, b3bcchjio, 

,Ha)Ke BecHy — h Tocxy, hto b Hefl... 

(Neblagodarnost\ 26) 

Nowhere else is Stejger’s artistic balance more apparent than in his love 
poetry, which, at least in this volume never seeks a fixed form or resolu- 
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tion. From self-dramatization to bitter reflection and attempts at 
resignation the lyric expression is controlled, but not constrained. Once 
again the use of parentheses helps to modify the intensity of the emo¬ 
tion, without subverting it: 

He nojiynaa nnceM, CKOJibKO pa3 
Mbi cohhhhjih (b caMoyTeuieHHe...?) 

HaHBHo-apaMaTHHecKHfi paccKa3 

npo peBOJibBep, 6ojie3Hb hjih KpyuieHbe... 

Otjihhho 3Haa — npocTO He ao Hac 
(Ho y>K He b CHjiax o6oHTHCb 6e3 (JjaabuiH, 
noBepHTb npaBae ao KOHua crpauiacb. 

He cMea ayMaTb, hto >xe 6yaeT aajibine)... 

(Neb/agodarnost', 28: 2x2=4^ 37) 

Although some of these poems are written in the first person most make 
their effect through a combination of different personal forms and con¬ 
structions. 

Tan ot Bexa y>xe noBeaocb, 

Hto 6 oaHH npHTBopuaHCb h araaw, 

A apyrwe hm araTb noMoraaH, 

(BecnouiaaHO Bee bhub HacxB03b) — 

M Bee BMecTe /iK>6oBbio 3Baaocb... 

(Neblagodarnost’y 29; 2x2=4 y 39) 


Kax HaM ot rpOMXHX OTyHHTbca chob — 

Hto 3HanHT „caMoaK>6be“, „yHH>xeHbe“. 

(Koraa npexpacHo 3 Haemb, hto totob 
Ha nepBbift 3 Hax OTBeTHTb, nepBbifi 30 B, 

Ha nepBoe Maaettuiee aBH>xeHbe)... 

( Neblagodarnost’y 10; 2x2 = 4 , 51) 

In Stejger’s last volume, which as we mentioned was entitled 
Kathemerin$ in manuscript, there is a continuation of the main spirit of 
Neblagodarnost \ but we also notice a darker shade, a certain sobriety 
and at times bitterness lacking in the previous work. In “60-e Gody” 
which is dedicated to Cvetaeva and which is a response to her poem 
“Otcam”, Stejger again tries to deflate the use of “gromkie slova”. 
Needless to say, Cvetaeva was highly indignant, more on his behalf than 
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her own, that he should treat so off-handedly the only things she con¬ 
sidered to be sacred: 

60-e Toum 

B cymHocTH 3 to KaK cTapaa noBecTb 
(„mecTHnecHTbix roaoB npe6eaeHb“)... 

Kaacayio HOHb npocbinaeTca coBecTb 
H HacrrynaeT pacnnaTa 3a aeHb. 

Mbic/iH o MnazuueM CTpaacnajomeM 6paTe, 

Mbicnn o HHmero Hcajncofl cyMe, 

O no3a6biTOM b 6ojibHHHHOH najiaTe, 

O 3aKJnOHeHHOM hcbhhho b TiopbMe. 

H o norH6uiHx bo hmh cBo6onbi, 

PaBeHCTBa, 6paTCTBa, jho6bh h Tpyaa. 

UlecTHaecBTbie BewHbie ro/ibi... 

(„CeHTHMeHTanbHaji epyHaa“.) 

(Kath&merin2 t 18; 2x2 = 4 , 44) 

Significantly this poem appeared in volume 62 of Sovremennye zapiski 
in 1936, which follows immediately after the issue containing 
Cvetaeva’s “Otcam”. As this was also the year of their correspondence 
Cvetaeva criticised this poem, in particular, in one of her last letters. 23 
In the version published later in 2x2 = 4 (1950, 1982) a question-mark 
is placed after the final words “Sentimental’naja erunda”, which could 
be seen as some kind of concession to Cvetaeva’s reaction. Later in this 
volume we have a complete reversal of the cynicism of “60-e Gody” 
which could not adhere more to the Cvetaeva ethic: 

KaK 3aKpHH3Tb, HT 06 HOHeCJlOCb b TiopbMy 
3a 3tot Ban h wepe3 creHbi 3 th, 

Hto H 3 MeHHjiH 3aecb He Bee eMy, 

Hto He coBceM noKHHyT oh Ha cBeTe? 

BHaen coh, hto a k Te6e npoHHK, 

Cen Ha nocrejib h oxb3thji 3a ruieHH... 

(Beab oh aaBHo HaBepHoe otbmk 

Ot HOKHOCTH H THXOft 6paTCKOft peHH). 
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Ho apy*6a ecTb, Ha caMOM nene ecTb, 

M HOKHOCTb ecTb, CTblflJIHBaB, My*CKaa... 
He nojir, a necTb, oco6eHHaa necTb 
HanoMHHTb 3 to, rjia3 He onycicaji.... 

( Kathemerin$ y 10; 2x2 = 4 , 59) 


The emotional objectivity expressed here on a personal level is carried 
over into Stejger’s poems written at the onset of the war on political 
themes. These include “Homage to England” and “Finskaja vojna”. 24 
Stejger is at his best, however, when combining the personal with the 
historic, especially when there is a reminiscence of Russian life before 
the Revolution. From his travels in the Balkans we have a cycle of four 
poems entitled “Bessarabia”, as well as individual ones. The following 
was written on Corfu in 1938 and contains the essential elements of 
Stejger’s poetry from all his periods: 


OnaTb CeHT«6pb. KopotkhA npoMOKyTOK 
Me* nByx flo*neft. Kaic thxo b CeHT«6pe. 

B raKHe hhh, He onacaacb uiyTOK, 

Mbi Bee rpycTHM o cwacTbH h ao 6 pe. 

B T3KHe HHM Bee paBHO ohhhokh: 

Kto 6 e 3 ceMbH, h kto erne b ceMbH. 
BbicoKHH Ma/ibHHK b ujKOJie Ha ypoxe 
BnepBbie Tax corHynca Ha cxaMbe. 

CTapHK ocrpee noMHHT o npome/uueM... 

O, ecjiw-6 mo*ho cbi3HOBa HanaTb 
Vi o6b«cHHTb, 4 to oh 6biJi cyMacuiezuuHM... 
Ho Jiynuie cxoMKaTb Bee h 3aMonnaTb. 

A b none cbipocTb, cyMepKH, 6e3MOJiBbe, 
Cneabi Konec, noKHHyTbiH manaui. 

Y6orHM xne6a, xBopoMy 3aopoBbe 
Vi MHpy mhp Tbi HHKoraa He aarnb... 

{Kathemerin2, 22; 2x2 = 4 , 26) 


This overlapping of individual and historical destinies finds its ultimate 
expression in the poems of “Bessarabia”, for here, as if da capo , 
Stejger sees repeated the very life and history which had seemed 
destroyed forever. The following opens the cycle: 
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£Ue 6apbiuiHH b bwcokom iuapa6aHe, 

BepxoM 3a hhmh nBoe naHbmeft. 

Bee Kan b HaHBH0-6biT0B0M poMaHe, 

MHHyBiuHfl Bex no caMbix MejioHefi. 

H He HaflTH ynanHeft neicopauHft: 

ZUopflHCKHft HOM Ha CKJIOHe y peKH, 

OryaeHT c Hanajia caMoro „BaKauHft“, 

<I>pyKTOBbifl can, noKocbi, m>>khkh. 

Ho b weM-TO Bee >xe cxpbiTaa nonne/ina 
M BeHHbifl CTpax, hto nBHHeTca cefiwac 
no uH<t>ep6naTy poxoBaa CTpejixa... 

(Y>k nBanuaTb jieT OHa manHjia Hac.) 

(. KathSmerine , 32; 2x2 = 4 , 83) 

Inevitably, when dealing with lyric poetry, one must beware of making 
too many generalizations. In the case of Stejger there are over one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five poems, many of them consisting of no more than 
a few lines. Our aim here has not been to carry out a comprehensive 
study of his work, but to show in this survey of his four volumes some 
of the complexities underlying his poetry. Aside from stressing the need 
to read his poems more attentively, we should also like to consider 
Stejger in the context of contemporary criticism and to reconstruct, on 
the basis of his letters to Zinaida Sachovskaja, some of his views on 
literature and Russian emigre life. 

The first reviews that we have of Stejger’s poetry tend to place him 
in relation to various unexpected combinations of other poets. In his 
review of Etot den ' Adamovifc maintains that Stejger owes as much to 
Gippius as to Georgij Ivanov 25 ; while a certain B. Sosinskij, writing on 
Eta Zizn\ mentions Blok and Annenskij as well as the Acmeists. 26 
Otherwise they both see in Stejger more potential than actual achiev- 
ment. With the publication of Neblagodarnost* the critics become more 
serious. Michail Cetlin first of all notes how well received this volume 
was among the emigre audience. He goes on to say that, despite their 
fragmentary character, these poems possess “podlinnaja nasyS£en- 
nost’”. He describes Stejger’s technique as “impressionistic”, deciding 
that, aside from the obvious influence of Annenskij (via Achmatova), 
his volume is highly original and and inimitable. 27 A more revealing 
perception of Stejger, however, is provided by his fellow “Paris Note” 
poet, Lidija Cervinskaja, in her review of the same volume. 28 She begins 
by stating that she cannot help approaching every new work of literature 
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with an eye to its relation to the contemporary crisis of culture, whose 
collapse she compares to the shattering of a giant vase. For Cervinskaja, 
Stejger’s poetry represents a fragment of this once solid culture: 
“Vne§ne (i ne tol’ko, koneCno) stichi eti gibkie, tonkie i stranno- 
krepkie. Boleznennost’ ich tol’ko poverchnostna i kak-by privycno 
delannaja’V 9 While she admits that one can easily trace Stejger’s poetic 
lineage (Georgij Ivanov, Achmatova and Annenskij) she claims him 
primarily as a Paris poet, whose work speaks directly to his contem¬ 
poraries. She recognises in him all the elements of a mature poet: 
“Knigu uznaes’ po bezosibocnomu priznaku: vsegda konkretnyj povod, 
casto neznafcitel’nyj (ot povysennoj zadevaemosti), po£ti soznatel’nye 
priemy i rjadom s etim podlinnaja (ne intellektual’naja u Stejgera, emo- 
cional’naja skoree) metafizifcnost’.” 30 

As we have argued throughout this work, one of the best ways of in¬ 
terpreting the emigre literature of Paris is through its own criticism. 
Aside from the interest debates on the meaning of literature have for the 
student of poetics and literary history, the emigre criticism of the period 
in question sheds a great deal of light on a variety of issues, from the 
self-definition of the emigration, and its conception of Russian culture, 
to the understanding of individual writers. As we have also maintained 
it is vital to present as many points of view as possible without trying 
to force either too many similarities, or too many differences, between 
them. This is particularly true when dealing with the relations between 
the generation. As we saw with Poplavskij, the tension between his per¬ 
sonal interests in non-Russian culture and his identification with the 
emigration produced some rather paradoxical statements on art and the 
survival of emigre and world culture. That Poplavskij both pleased and 
exasperated the older generation is typical of this period. Like Poplav¬ 
skij Stejger is commonly seen as a representative of the “Paris Note” 
with the exception that he is more closely identified with Adamovi£. If 
our survey of Stejger’s poetry has not adequately demonstrated how 
misleading this identification is, then an examination of some of his let¬ 
ters, in the absence of any criticism by him, should. 

From our point of view the key to Stejger’s poetry, as well as to the 
problem of studying emigre literature, has been the role consciousness 
plays both within and around a work of art. The development of a 
mature professional attitude to the writing of poetry, in different ways, 
lies at the heart of the debates on emigre literature. As we suggested in 
the beginning of this chapter, Stejger’s position seems much closer to 
the severe demands of Chodasevic than to the vague “Tolstoyan” 
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poetics of Adamovic. Thus it is with great interest that we read at first 
hand what little Stejger has left about his ideas on literature. 

The most important letters of Stejger to Zinaida Sachovskaja (pub¬ 
lished in her memoirs Otrazenija in 1975) date from the time of his stay 
at the sanatorium of Heiligenschwendi (June 1935-November 1936). 
Having first met her in Constantinople Stejger had turned to 
Sachovskaja in March of 1935 in order to arrange a poetry reading 
through her in Brussels. Afterwards they corresponded on various 
literary subjects including the details of publishing Neblagodarnost’. In 
his first letter from Switzerland he tells her of his impressions of the 
Third Reich which he had experienced recently in Berlin and which he 
considered to be a great threat to Russia and Russian culture. He also 
mentions his meeting with Sirin-Nabokov: 

CwpHH HHT3J1 CTHXH — MHe npOCTO HenOHHTHbl, — paCCKai, OHeHb CpeHHHft, 
— h 6jiecTJimHtt opTbiBOK H3 biographie romancee — mapxca? naMtJuieTa npo- 
THB „o6uieCTBeHHOCTH“? — O HepHblllieBCKOM. E/ieCTJimHfi.... CupnH wpe3- 
BbmattHo k ce6e pacnonaraiomHfi — puis c’est un monsieur, — hto Tax penKO 
y Hac b jiHTepaTypHbix Bonax, — ho ero mohcho BCTpewaTb 10 neT ica>KHbift 
neHb h HHnero o HeM He y3HaTb peiuHTenbHO. Ha mchb oh npOH3Ben BnenaTJie- 
HHe noHTH TparHnecKoro „He6/iarono/iyHHJi“ h h HHMeMy ot Hero He ynHB- 
jnocb... Ho — nocne Haujwx BCTpen moB OHeHb yMepeHHbifl k HeMy paHbme hh- 
Tepec — Heo6bmaftHO Bbipoc. 31 

This description of Nabokov, aside from its accuracy, shows both 
Stejger’s independence from AdamoviC, who was openly hostile to him, 
as well as his own reservations. As this correspondence underlines, while 
Stejger’s poetry might seem to have a very well defined source of in¬ 
spiration, he was nonetheless au courant with the writings of his fellow 
emigres. Following a short visit to Prague, after Berlin, he says of the 
literary life there: “Kone£no, mnogoe posle Pari2a stranno-inoj ton i 
stil’ Cut* vse-taki moskovskij, no vse-taki poCti mo2no bylo najti obSCij 
jazyk i obsCuju daze temu.”. More important, of course, are Stejger’s 
views on Paris and its link with Petersburg. In one letter he states how 
isolated he feels in Switzerland and how important Paris is to him: 

Ecjih 6jiarono/iyHHO npoftaeT oceHb, to k cnenyioiueft 3HMe 3H3 mht Bee noflueT 
no crapoMy onaTb — MoHnapHacbi, Mepe)KKOBCKHe, co6paHHH, nycTOBaTaji 
Hama napHKCKafl cyTOJioica KOTopyio a BceMy b o6meM npeanoHHTaK) — rae- 
HH6ynb h c KeM-Hw6yab )KHTb Beab Hano.” 

This not entirely complimentary tribute to emigre Paris is followed by 
a discussion of the lives and deaths of various literary journals. As far as 
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Stejger is concerned all efforts should have gone into supporting £isla> 
then in its last year of publication: 

Jlywuie 6bino 6bi BMecro Bcex tthx xoMennft — „3Be3n“, MjibH McHaopoBHHa, 
ConpyacecrBa h npon. — noMOHb Ouyny h name H3naBaTb „HHcria“, Bee paBHO 
Bee Tax hjih HHane nneT non hx 3HaxoM hjih hx napoanpyer. J1 k>6jiio „HHcaa“ 
co BceMH hx HeaocTaTKaMH h no-MoeMy ohh He ycrynaiOT hh b neM „Anoaao- 
Hy“ h ero, b cyuiHocTH npoaoaacaiOT.” 

The significance of the Petersburg legacy arises again in this letter when 
Stejger questions Sachovskaja about her meeting with Zamjatin who 
had arrived in France in 1932. For Stejger this meant a direct source of 
information from Russia: 

OneHb HHTepecHO Bee hto Bbi nHuieTe...o paccxa3ax 3aM«THHa. AxMaTOBa ca- 
Ma npo ce6a nncaaa b CTHxax aypHaa MaTb...“ HanniiiHTe o Heft noapo6- 
Hee. Bee, hto ee xacaerca — MeHa KpaftHe BoaHyeT. He roBopna an 3aM«THH 
o Ky3bMHHe? O MaHnenbiuTaMe? 54 

He complains in the next letter that she has failed to satisfy his request. 
Finally, he offers an explanation of his interest in Acmeism and 
Petersburg based on both personal and professional reasosns. First, in 
commenting upon a recent volume of poems by Sachovskaja he praises 
the fact that one of them is "...zakondennoe ... i ‘derzitsja na 
nogach”\ 35 He goes on to say: 

MoaceT 6biTb a npHcrpacreH k 3TOMy cthxotbopchhk), xax ko BceMy axMen- 
CTHHecKOMy, ho MHe Ka)Kerca, hto aKMeHCTbi moeda h maK He cmohih 6bi Ha- 
nHcaTb — Hy>KHO 6bino Bee „nocjienyK)mee“. M, kohchho, 3to uiar no nopore, 
ho no aopore „H3 h ot“ (von und zu, xax y hcmcukhx apHCTOxpaTOB) ax- 
MeH3Ma. 16 

Thus in so many words Stejger defines the evolution of the Paris 
School, and the background of his poetry. Further on he chides 
Sachovskaja for her disparaging remarks about Adamovifc and Mont¬ 
parnasse. While he admits that this group is ruled by a certain folly, he 
defends it by comparing it with the other emigre circles, especially those 
of the ex-nobility: 

Hto xacaeTca mchh, to a 6ojibiue c HacroamHMH npaBOBenaMH h /inueHCTaMH 
cHneTb He b coctobhhh h npeanoHHTaio Ce/iexT h Hanojin „Hauixe naa pyccxnx 
HBopaH 4 * h TajinHnonHftcxoMy co6paHH»o: nex/iaccnpoBaHHaa, pa3HOHHHcxaa, 
nonyeBpeftcxaa, 6e3Haae>xHaa h nyTb cyMacujeauiaa Hauja MOHnapHaccxaa 
epeaa — Ha xoTopoft Bee ace TeHb ot nerep6ypra, ot FIeTep6yprcxoro nepno- 
aa pyeexoft jiHTepaTypbi, — MHe Hpe3BbinaftHO MHna. 17 

Interspersed with these comments on Paris life are many instructions 
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about the publication of Neblagodarnost’ which clearly indicate 
Stejger’s professional concern about his work. He cites the disastrous 
first edition of Poplavskij’s Flagi as a warning to all emigre poets . 38 

As we mentioned earlier it makes as much sense to read Stejger’s verse 
in the light of Chodasevic’s criticism as in relation to Adamovifc, for we 
find in both the same conservativism and perfectionism. External fac¬ 
tors, more than anything else, seem to have prevented them meeting on 
common ground. Aside from the fact that Chodasevi£ avoided Mont¬ 
parnasse, Stejger like so many of his generation took exception to the 
widespread, but as they saw it, meaningless cult of PuSkin. Writing in 
1937 about the PuSkin jubilee Stejger says: 

O FlyiiiKHHe He Moacer 6biTb h penw. HecMOTpa Ha KjiHKywecTBo nomo6H.neft- 
HOe B 3MHrpaiIHH H B POCCHH, TUC BOCKpeCUIHft KBapTaJIbHblft OT6HpaeT noa- 
nncKy b jho6bh k HeMy, a cjihwkom 3Haio hto Tanoe riyuiKHH h HHKoraa He no- 
CMeio ero KOBepKaTb.... XaHacecTBO KpyroM hmchh IlyuiKHHa noanac npaMO 
HeBbIHOCHMO. 39 

Such a reaction to the name of Pupkin does not surprise us when we 
realise the context in which it appears. More intriguing is Stejger’s men¬ 
tion of Rilke, which is limited as far as this correspondence is concerned 
to the following: “iz gazet vi2u, 5to krome bel’gijcev Vy e§£e vozites’ 
s K.N., kotorogo ja o£en’ cenju za ljubov* k Ril’ke.” 40 

We cannot hope, on the basis of such little evidence, to reconstruct 
fully Stejger’s cultural world view, at best we can only call into question 
some of the hasty remarks made by others and to offer an alternative 
opinion. Doubtless there is a certain amount of “detskaja obida”, as 
Ivask calls it, throughout Stejger’s work, but, as Cervinskaja recog¬ 
nised, this was as much on behalf of an entire generation as on his own. 
As a comparison between his letters and his poetry shows, while Stejger 
took great interest in the work of other writers, within his own craft he 
was careful to cultivate only his particular talents. In his last volume, 
which unfortunately did not appear before the war, Stejger is able to 
achieve a remarkable combination of the elegiac and the caustic, with¬ 
out ever sacrificing the requirements of economy and restraint. The full 
extent of his self-possession and artistic maturity can be measured 
against this passage in one of his letters to Sachovskaja where he 
discusses the present political situation in Europe: 

Bbi 6bi npuuuiH b yacac-icaK a h caM npwxoacy, — ao KaKoft crreneHH a He no 
AHaM, a no HacaM-„aeBeK)“. 06bacHeHHe 3TOMy npocroe: a npHiuen k MbicjiH, 
hto BceMy o6bacHeHHe b tom, hto „Mbi“ (T.e. pyKOBoaaiuHe KJiaccbi) BenHHafi- 
uiee coKpoBHiixe HenoBenecTBa-XpHCTHaHCTBO-He TO/ibKO He nonbiTajiHCb ne- 
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penaTb chm“ (Hapoiiy, nponeTapHaTy), ho o6e3BpenHHH, 3acaxapHjiH 

h ynoTpe6HHH h nbiTaeMca eme ynoTpe6HTb Ha 3auiHTy HauiHx MaTepHanbHbix 
Mep30creft. A ecjiH Tax, to hh ynHBHHTbCH, hh B03MymaTbca-HeHero. Ha CMe- 
Hy HaM, xyjibTypHbiM, noiuemibiM h „6naroponHbiM“ aHTH-xpncTHaHaM npw- 
xohbt, BepHee BpbiBaiOTca, aHTHxpncTHaHe BapBapbi, orpoMHbie, BapBapcxwe 
TOJIUXH HapOZlOB, KOTOpbie MbI HO CHX nop CH6p)KHBajlH npH nOMOUXH CHJIbI H 
uepKBeft. „Mbi“ 3to naace, h no cHacTbio, He cobccm BepHO, — Hac naBHo y>xe 
cMena 6yp>xya3HJi h pa3HOHHHUbi, wac KOTOpbix HacTynaeT Tenepb. „Mbi“ ace 
Ha 3to 3pejinme MoaceM cMOTpeTb naace h He 6e3 3JiopancTBa: „Haiu“ rnaBHbift 
Bpar-6ypacya3HH, h k TOMy ace OHa noBTopwjia Bee HaniH ouih6kh h npecrynne- 
HHB. B 3TOfl cxBaTKe Bee moh cHMnaTHH Ha cropOHe BapBapcKoro nponeTapHa- 
Ta, xotb a yBepeH, hto oh Toace cnenaeT ce6e H3 )kh3hh an, h Tax ho cxoHna- 
hhb Bexa... 41 

Such a vision of the coming Ragnarok leaves nothing to be desired, even 
in comparison with those of the Merezkovskijs and Poplavskij; yet, ex¬ 
treme and emotional as Stejger could obviously be, he still understood 
the necessity of detachment and the “daemonic” principle in art. From 
whatever sources of inspiration, personal and literary, Stejger embodies 
for his age the spirit of Russian classicism, with its belief as defined by 
Baratynskij in 1827: “Istinnye poety potomu imenno redki, £to im 
dolzno obladat’ v to ze vremja svojstvami, sover§enno protivore£aS£imi 
drug drugu: plamenem voobrazenija tvorfceskogo i cholodom uma 
poverjaju§£ego.” 42 
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CONCLUSION 


In this work I have attempted to resolve some of the misunderstandings 
which have arisen over the so-called Paris School of Russian emigre 
literature between 1920 and 1940. In particular I have re-examined the 
problem of the relations between the “fathers and children” in exile, as 
seen in the criticism of Gippius, Chodasevifc, AdamoviC and Poplavskij, 
and in the poetry of Poplavskij and Stejger. Although I have made a 
selection from the many poets and critics writing at the time I think the 
material I have presented is diverse enough to show that a unity of pur¬ 
pose among the emigres of both generations was compatible with a wide 
variety of other interests and that no critic imposed an artificial unifor¬ 
mity on the circles under their influence. In this regard I have adopted 
the position of Terapiano which I believe in the end validates the use of 
the concepts and terms the “Paris School” and the “Paris Note”. 
Where I have found the most disagreement on this point has been in the 
memoirs and studies which have not made sufficient reference to 
primary material, or which, for a variety of reasons, wish to dismiss this 
literature or its underlying spirit. This has convinced me that any 
research into the Paris School must be based on a close familiarity with 
original sources. 

In Part One I have surveyed the development of our perception of the 
Paris School which, in many ways, is dependent on the secondary 
literature which has appeared since the demise of the pre-war school. In 
this respect we can only regret the great lapse of time between the vari¬ 
ous efforts to treat the Paris School seriously, for it delays the entry of 
this literature into the generally known body of Russian culture. For¬ 
tunately, for the specialist, there now exists enough bio-bibliographical 
information to make more sophisticated research possible. Thus, in 
reviewing the secondary literature I have been more interested in reveal¬ 
ing attitudes to the Paris School since 1940 than in repeating factual 
details which can be found elsewhere. Beginning with Gippius and end¬ 
ing with the Ivask-Etkind correspondence I have tried to draw out con¬ 
flicting interpretations. Even in Gippius’ outline for her “Istorija 
russkoj emigrantskoj intelligencii”, for example, one cannot help notic¬ 
ing the strongly patronising air Gippius takes when mentioning the 
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young poets of Montparnasse. As many of the quotations in later 
chapters indicate, there is something rather ironic about this condescen¬ 
sion on the part of Gippius, and others, for most of the younger genera¬ 
tion include her as an integral part of their literary and intellectual lives. 
This problem of classification and identification is found throughout 
the discussion of the origins of the Paris School and Paris Note. While 
Gippius, Adamovifc and Berberova, to name a few of the older and mid¬ 
dle generation, try to distance themselves from the whole, Terapiano 
and Janovskij insist that they were all part of the greater mosaic of Paris 
literature, just as Poplavskij had declared earlier that Chodasevic could 
not be excluded from a consideration of the School. This process of 
division extends, as I have shown, to much of the work by non-emigres 
in recent years, who either isolate one poet from the idea of belonging 
to a school, such as Karlinsky with Poplavskij, or else try to dispose of 
the entire literary establishment in Paris, as so much of the work on 
Nabokov and Cvetaeva has done. 

In the articles and letters of Jurij Ivask I found a more constructive 
approach to the study of the Paris School. Rather than assigning roles 
and relative positions to the various poets of the time, Ivask defends the 
poetic of Paris as a whole. In stating that the two main features of the 
Paris School were its links with the Silver Age and its emphasis on 
“zalost”’, Ivask reveals some of the reasons why the Paris School has 
been disparaged and why critics have often felt it necessary to save the 
reputations of their adopted poets from any association with it. As 
Ivask writes in his preface to the “Russica” edition of Stejger’s poetry 
(1982), themes of pity and the workings of the conscience are no longer 
popular in modern literature, and their presence is apt to make us ill at 
ease. Likewise he identifies the Silver Age’s influence on emigre poetry 
not so much with surface aesthetics, but with the belief in the 
metaphysical nature of poetic language and a loyalty to a pan-European 
cultural tradition. Once we accept these premises it makes it much easier 
to place the work of the Paris School in a proper perspective. 

As we have seen, admitting that Paris represents a continuation of the 
Silver Age does not mean that any specific programme was established 
or instituted. In the criticism of Gippius, ChodaseviC, Poplavskij, 
AdamoviC and Jurij Mandelstam, introduced in Part Two, I wished to 
show that the influence of Symbolism, and its related movement 
Acmeism, was still very much alive. In general we see a process whereby 
the excesses of Symbolism (technical virtuosity, “musically”, 
demonism and myth-making), as well as of Acmeism (Gumilev’s neo- 
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romanticism), are rejected in favour of a poetics of simplicity and 
honesty, a restrained neo-classical or “Petersburgian” diction, and, 
most importantly, an interest in the metaphysical strain of Russian lyric 
poetry deriving from Baratynskij and TjutCev. The vitality of Sym¬ 
bolism in its more serious form is further demonstrated by the criticism 
of Gippius and ChodaseviC of different developments in contemporary 
Russian culture: behind both Gippius’ anti-Bolshevism and 
ChodaseviC’s anti-Formalism and anti-Futurism is the Symbolist belief 
in the sacredness of language and the calling of the poet. 

In the cases of Adamovifc and Poplavskij, this process of re-assessing 
the positive contribution of the Silver age is more complicated. Unlike 
Gippius and ChodaseviS, they were both inclined to see artistic creativi¬ 
ty, especially in the circumstances of exile, as unethical. In order to ob¬ 
tain a more balanced picture than the one which has tended to give 
Adamovifc sole responsibility for the creation of the Paris Note, I have 
given far more attention to Poplavskij’s criticism than to AdamoviC’s. 
In principle I have wanted to show that far from being an anarchical 
and unlettered poet, Poplavskij was well versed in Russian and Euro¬ 
pean culture and had a deeper understanding than AdamoviC of the 
moral ambiguity of art. In Poplavskij’s passionate mysticism and belief 
in the struggle of the emigration against Soviet influence, there is little 
trace of AdamoviC’s ironic scepticism; in this respect he is much closer 
to the views of the Merezkovskijs. As a comparison to Poplavskij’s 
criticism, I have taken that of Jurij Mandelstam, which has the advan¬ 
tage of combining the historical and cultural consciousness of Chodase- 
vi£ with a belief in a kenotic and apocalyptic Christianity so important 
to Poplavskij. Of equal interest is Mandel’Stam’s dismissal of the poetry 
of AdamoviC and Georgij Ivanov as being insufficiently tragic and 
reflective of emigre life. 

In Part Three I have concentrated on the poetry of Poplavskij and 
Stejger which best illustrates the progress of the Paris Note. Naturally 
this has been somewhat at the expense of other considerations, such as 
evaluating their work according to their formal merits or in connection 
with their biographies. By placing this poetry within the criticism of 
their contemporaries, however, I think I have been able to reach a cer¬ 
tain grasp of both the aspirations of the Paris poets and their actual 
achievements. Once there is more familiarity with the texts of the period 
they can be discussed from other points of view. 

In the case of Poplavskij, we are given the chance of judging his 
poetry in the light of his own extremely high standards. His desire to 
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create an “absolute poetry”, which could convey an otherwordly vision 
without any concession to merely surface details and literary conven¬ 
tions, inevitably proved to be a risky undertaking, and we can well 
believe that Poplavskij often considered abandoning it. In the articles 
from Cisla which I have quoted, concerning the need for a poet to com¬ 
municate with his readers and in his reviews of contemporary painting, 
Poplavskij asserts the potential of art to transform our perception of 
reality in a way which makes the transition from the self-engrossed Sur¬ 
realism of Flagi to the more human world of Sneznyj das wholly under¬ 
standable. 

In the work of Stejger I have followed a different thread. Here it is 
a question of re-assessing Adamovifc’s claims and assumptions and of 
reconstructing Stejger’s actual development. Like Poplavskij, Stejger 
cultivated an art of total honesty; however, as he was more interested 
in capturing moods and emotions, rather than inner visions, he owes 
more to the this-worldliness of Acmeism, with its attention to the move¬ 
ments of daily life and the rhythms of conversational speech, than to 
Symbolism. Even though we can find a number of influences at work 
in his poetry, the resulting precision of laconically delineated emotion 
is thoroughly original and marks a new stage in Russian lyric poetry. 

Aside from the poets of the Silver Age, who seem in one way or an¬ 
other to have dominated the Paris School, I have mentioned the strong 
influence of the Romantic tradition, represented especially by Lermon¬ 
tov, Baratynskij and TjutCev. With the exception of ChodaseviC, how¬ 
ever, PuSkin does not appear to occupy a prominent place in the minds 
of the Paris poets; perhaps justifiably, considering the tenor of the 
times. 

Although I have touched briefly on the question of the influence of 
French litertaure in the case of Poplavskij, it would seem true that the 
emigres were satisfied with their own cultural tradition. The fact that 
most of the younger generation decided to write in Russian when they 
could have made the transition to French shows the hold of their native 
language over them and their indifference to the contemporary culture 
of France. This is a point still worthy of further investigation, particu¬ 
larly in regard to the prose writing of the younger generation. More in¬ 
triguing for the study of poetry, however, is the frequent appearance of 
Rilke’s name throughout this period. Aside from the remarks of Ivask, 
Jurij Mandelstam and Stejger, I have come across numerous 
statements to the effect that Rilke was the one European poet the 
emigres felt understood them. Perhaps this is because he not only knew 
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and loved Russia, but also because he too had survived the historical 
catastrophe of the war years with his commitment to poetry intact and 
was himself something of an exile for most of his life. Notwithstanding 
the now famous correspondence of Rilke and Cvetaeva, I think his ac¬ 
tual influence might have been greater on some of the other emigre 
poets. In this respect I might mention the various translations of Rilke 
by Gleb Struve (included in his volume of poetry Utloe til'e), Aleksandr 
Bisk (the father of Alain Bosquet), and Grigorij Zabezinskij. 

The question of possible French and German influences brings us to 
the subject of the potential of this literature and of future research. 
Having used the criticism of the time which seemed most appropriate 
for the re-reading of the poetry of Poplavskij and Stejger I have in¬ 
dicated, especially in regard to Chodasevifi, the importance of some of 
this literature on its own merits. Chodasevi£’s work on Puskin, like his 
biography of Derzavin, certainly deserves to be more widely read. His 
other articles on historical and contemporary literature are also of great 
value and invite further study, particularly as they remind us that the 
language of Russian literary scholarship is not incompatible with a sense 
of style and refined usage. 

Like Chodasevi£, Gippius made criticism something of a substitute 
for the writing of poetry in exile. In her case, but for slightly different 
reasons, I think her revival is also fully justified. Not only are her 
memoirs Zivye lica and biography of her husband as brilliant and in¬ 
sightful into the pre-Revolutionary period as ChodaseviC’s Nekropol\ 
but her merciless assaults in the emigre press on the foundations and 
pretensions of the Soviet regime have lost none of their bite and rele¬ 
vance. Like two other leading figures of the Silver Age, VjaCeslav 
Ivanov and Anna Achmatova, Gippius was able to survive into old age 
without losing her energies or original loyalties. Further investigation of 
her career in exile, especially in her letters, would reveal, as with Ivanov 
and Achmatova, the tenacity of the ideals of Symbolist era, and the way 
they could be re-adapted to a variety of circumstances, political and 
cultural. 

Finally, turning to the work of the younger generation, the first 
recommendation is that their poetry be read and re-read. Although I 
have taken Poplavskij and Stejger as the most representative poets of 
the pre-War period, only further reading of their contemporaries’ work, 
such as that of Nikolaj Gronskij, Aleksandr Ginger, Lidija Cervinskaja 
and Alla Golovina, can reveal the way individual styles were integrated 
into the larger compass of the Paris School. Along with tracing the 
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presence of the Paris Note after the war, it will also be necessary to 
study the prose work of the younger generation in relation to the poetry 
and criticism of the time. In this regard we can look forward one day 
to the publication of complete editions of Poplavskij’s novels Apollon 
Bezobrazov and Domoj s nebes. If nothing else these remarkable and 
virtually unclassifiable novels should provoke renewed interest into his 
and his contemporaries’ work, both in the West and in the Soviet 
Union. 

In a world culture dominated by the laws of force and expediency, the 
work of the Paris School, whether in poetry, prose or criticism, might 
appear as something of an anachronism, a last vestige of enlightened 
European humanism and the Russian Silver Age, and in the light of the 
political realities of its time, merely a high-minded geste ; but perhaps 
for these very reasons, it can still challenge our perceptions of twentieth 
century Russian history and speak to us as literature. 
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APPENDIX I 


Description of Journals and Newspapers Consulted: 1920-1940 

Bo3pootcdeHue : OpraH pyccKofi HaunoHajibHoft Mbican, napn>K, 
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Bonn Poccuu : EaceMecHHHbifi acypHaa nojiHTHKH h KyjibTypbi, non pea. 
B. JIe6eneBa, M. CaoHHMa, E. CTajiHHCKoro, B. CyxoManHa, 
ripara, 1922-1932 

Bcmpeuu: E>KeMecH4Hbifi jiHTepaTypnbift ^cypHaji, non pea. T. 
AaaMOBHna h M. KaHTopa, napH>K, 1934 Ms 1-6 

JJhu: EaceaHeBHaa ra3eTa, noa pea. A. KepeHcxoro, BepaHH-FIapiDK, 
1922-1933 

)Kypna/i codpyucecmea: JlHTepaTypHO-o6mecTBeHHbifi e>KeMecH4HHK, 
H3aaioiuHficH b Bbi6opre o6mecTBOM Coapy>KecTBO 6biBiunx 
yqamHxca B.P.P.J1., pea. d>. YnepoB, Bbi6opr, 1933-1938 

3eeno : E>KeMecaHHbift anTepaTypHbifi )KypHaa, ocHOBaHHbiM M. 
BnHaBepoM h n. MnaiOKOBbiM, napu>K, 1923-1928 

Kpye: AabMaHax, Ns 1, BepanH 1936; Ns 2, napn* 1937; JNfe 3, FIapH>K 
1938; pea. T. OeaoTOB 

Hoean ea 3 ema : JjByxHeaeabHHK aHTepaTypbi w HcxyccTBa, pea. M. 
CaoHHM, IlapH>K, 1931 JVg 1-5 

Hoebiu 6 om\ JlHTepaTypHbifi acypHaa, pea. H- KHyT, K). TepannaHO, 
B. Oorr, FIapH)K, 1926-1927 JNfe 1-3 

Hoebiu Kopad/ib: JlHTepaTypHbin >KypHaa, noa pea. B. 3ao6nHa, K). 
TepannaHO, Jl. 3HreabrapaTa, riapH>K, 1927-1928 Xe 1-4 
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Ffoc/iednue noeocmu : EaceaHeBHaii ra3eTa, noa pea. M. Tojiba- 
mTeftHa, n. MwaiOKOBa, riapH>K, 1920-1940 

PyccKue 3anucKu : 06mecTBeHHO-noaHTHHecKHH h nHTepaTypHbift 
>KypHaa, Flapn>K-LLIaHxaH, 1937-1939 JSfe 1-21 

C6ophuk cmuxoe : C 0103 Moaoabix iio3tob h nwcaTeaeH, riapH>K, 

1929- 1931 .Ns 1-5 

CoepeMeHHbie 3anucKu : EaceMeomHbifi jiHTepaTypHbift h o6mecTBeH- 
ho- nojiHTHnecKHfi acypHaa, pea. KoaaerHa A. AiccBeHTbeB, H. 
EyHaKOB, A. TyKOBCKHfi h B. PyaHeB, IlapH*, 1920-1940 Ms 1-70 

y meepjtcdeHun: OpraH o6beaHHeHH« nopeBoaioiiHOHHbix TeneHHH, 
napH)K, 1931-1932 Ns 1-3 

Huc/ia: C6ophhkh noa pea. M. ae MaHuwapaH h H. Ouyna, napwac, 

1930- 1934 Ns MO 
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APPENDIX II 


The following is an unpublished poem by Anatolij Stejger from his col¬ 
lection Kathemerine (see p. 142) and is reproduced here by the permis¬ 
sion of Professor Robin Kemball and Baron Serge von Steiger. (The 
companion poem “Hommage to England” was published in Kovceg: 
sbornik russkoj zarubeznoj literatury (New York, 1942), 184-185.) 


0HHCKaH BOHHa 

I 

He cyjiTaH rpo 3 HT, He uapb HeMeuxHH, 
A MyxHa, hx Be/ibin TeHepan. — 

3x, ponHMbifi! Tne Tbi MononeuxoH 
PyccKOH xpoBH 3pa He npojiHB&n... 

M Tenepb bot, 3a riojiflpHbiM KpyroM 
To>xe 3pH — qero Mojmwmb — OTBeTb. 
Ho MOJ14HT h kochtch c wcnyroM 
Becb b xpoBH 3aMyqeHHbm MeztBenb... 

II 

CHOBa nnaq — „He yxonw, 6one3HbiH u , 
BeHHbiH Bonnb poccHHCKHX nepeBeHb. 
CHOBa Tpy6bi. CHOBa n«3r >xejie3HbiH, 
TapMOHHCT b nanaxe Ha6eKpeHb. 

H y)Ke TOBapHbie BaroHbi, 

Kan rpo6a — („Ha 40 qe/iOBex“) 

A b nepeBHe — Honb... h npen hkohoh 
nnaneT MaTb. H Tax H3 Bexa b Bex. 

c. 1939-1940 
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